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PREFACE. 



The following Easy Lessons were written to satisfy the 
repeated demands made on The Nation by the Irish public 
to supply them with rudimental knowledge in the lan- 
guage of fetherland. 

They are now reproduced in a book form, revised and 
improved by the writer. His only object, first in compos- 
mg and now in republishing them, has been, to afford 
those who are mere nurslings in Gaelic, the milk of Irish 
elementary knowledge at once light and nutritive ; and to 
circulate more widely than ever the language of Old Eire 

Of the six groups which compose the Indo-European 
family of languages, the Keltic has been proved by J. C. 
Zetiss, a native of Bavaria, and is now generally admitted 
to be, the most important as it is the most ancient. 

From the analogies introduced in the Lessons between 
the languages of Europe and Gaelic, the lovers of philology 
will, it is hoped, derive an additional zest to cultivate a 
knowledge of Irish, the largest and most extended divi- 
sion of the Keltic group ; while the mere learner, being 
amply supplied besides with easy instructive matter, can, 
without attending to this foreign element, obtain from 
them sufficient rudimental knowledge of the language of 
the Gaeh 

It may be objected that in East Lessons, philosophic 
deductions from the general and special principles of 



IV . preface:. 

language are unnecessarily introduced. Those who would 
so object should bear mind that nothing, no matter how 
simple, can to a learner appear easy unless he knows the 
principles on which its objective truth is founded* In 
order therefore to know whatever we learn, it is necessary 
to be acquainted with the philosophic truths from which 
such knowledge is derived. With a few admirable excep- 
tions, the works already published more or less elementary 
in Irish, have been written with little or no attention to 
the philosophy or peculiar genius of the language, and are 
found, therefore, to be by no means calculated to make the 
study of our venerable tongue agreeable to students. 

Works still more simple, or at least more concise than 
the present Volume, may yet be produced. Indeed, should 
tliese Easy Lessons meet encouragement, smaller and 
cheaper introductory works intended for the use ofSchoolSf 
shall, with God's blessing, be published. 

To make these Lessons as fully available as possible, the 
learner should not only repeat the sentences formed in 
each exercise, but from the aid fttmished him in the several 
Vocabularies, he should strive to form new sentences of his 
own, according to the grammatical instructions imparted 
in each Lesson. This process he should repeat again and 
again, saying several times over the same word or words 
under new combinations. This practice, continued with 
perseverance, will make the yoimg learner become, in a 
very short time, a master of the language. 

Feast or All Sahh^s, 1S59. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The feet th^t the first edition of the First Part of "East Lessons 
IN Irish" hsa been sold off while the Second Part was printing 
proyes there are many lovers of the Gaelic tongue ready to patro- 
nise onr efforts. 

A second edition is therefore issued, improved as far as im- 
pro^ment was required. 

Feast of the Ascermon afour Lord^ I960. 
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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 

In five years this little work has gone through three editions. 
The demand has been steadily increasing. On this account the 
fourth thousand is now issued. 

Some ten years ago written Irish had been nigh reckoned a 
thing of the past. Not so to-day ; it is written, as well as read 
and spoken, by thousands of the growing youth — ^young men and 
maidens — in many parishes thoughout Gonnaught. In several 
districts through Ireland, persons who ought to encourage the 
cultivation of their mother tongue — if for no higher motive, for 
the sake, at least, of learning and scholarship — actually neglect 
or despise it : still there are found many young men, after the 
manner of the learned and lamented Thomas Davis, endeavouring 
by private study to acquire a knowledge of that tongue which it 
was their misfortune, in earlier days, not to have heard — or if they 
heard, not to have appreciated. Of our own knowledge, we 
are aware that there exists a patriotic rivalry in this respect 
amongst the students of several colleges in Ireland, France, 
Borne, Spain, in the Canadas, New Brunswick, the United States. 
The ** Easy Lessons'* have found their way to ** the ends of the 
earth." 

This little work, and the ** College Irish Grammar,'* of 
which it is the complement, are prized in an especial manner by 
the savants in English and German universities. Scholars and 
men of mind in countries beyond the Irish 9hore, are more alive 
to the value of Gaelic, than Irishmen in Ireland seem to be. 
Witness Pritchard, Latham, Blackie professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh; Newman (London), Donbavand, Sir G. 



^1 PREFACE. 

C. Lewis, Englishmen all; Pictet, of Geneva; Zeiiss, Herr 
Gliick, Bopp, Leo, Komer, Sparschuh, Hermann. Ebel, Gorres, 
and Holtzman, Germans ; with Edwards and others, Frenchmen. 

The caases of this apathy, like the causes of Irish' poverty, are 
manifold ; but for all that. Irishmen have it in their power to do 
more than they actually effect, to render, if they please, their names 
conspicuous for scholarly attainments or worldly wealth. 

Awaj' with that horrible materialism which measures greatness 
by the standard of money, or that of private advantage, and which 
asks : << What good is Gaelic to me ? What shall I gain by it ? 
Where will it carry me to if I leave .the Irish shore ?" 

Surely, to a mind capable of correct thought and calm judgment, 
the oldest language in Europe — nay, the parent of the oldest, 
ought to appear worth retaining in life; and this is all we claim, 
or by our efforts seek to attain. One may add, that for what it 
was, and is, and is calculated to effect, and from its relationship 
with those European dialects whose history and speech we praise, 
it deserves not only to be retained, but to be fostered. Look to 
Welshmen, our Celtic brethren. See what they do for their lan- 
guage. Cannot we Celts do as much for ours ? But, to Irish- 
men is it not reason enough, along with those given, that Gaelic 
is our own — is the language of our fathers, of our race, of St. 
Patrick, of the saints and sages who, for fourteen hundred years, 
have flourished in this island 1 People ! patriots ! ! priests of 
Ireland, are these reasons sufficient? If you think so, encourage 
the study of our mother tongue. In any case should it, after the 
lapse of another century, or half century, perish, the <* Lessons** 
now edited, and the <* College Irish Grammar,*' with the new 
dictionary published in the pages of the Nation, will save much 
of the wreck of that stately ship in which our race for more than 
three thousand years sailed on the waves of time in safety and 
security. 

St, JarlaiKs College, Tuam, 
Feast of St, Catherine of Stenna, 1865. 



The key to Part I., and synopsis of the verb bo beic, to be, are 
found at p. 59 ; the key to Part II., at p. 139 ; that of Part III., at p. 216. 

%* The dialogues in Parts L, HI., IV., are best suited to beginners; 
those x>f Parts II. and V., for more advanced students. Some beginners 
have, they say, found Part IL somewhat difficult. This is owing to the in- 
troduction, necessarily, of the important subjects of ecttptiit gender, and how 
nouns in Irish form the plural. Nothing, however, can be easier than Parts 
I, HI., and IV. 



SELF-INSTRUCTION IN IRISH. 



Wb commence our Easy Lessons in the Irish Language* 
We have, as will be manifest to those intimately acquainted 
with it, made it our special endeavour to be as simple and 
concise as possible, consistent with a proper elucidation of 
Che subject-matter. 

FIRST LESSON. 

THE IBISH LETTBBB — THEIR SOUNDS: 
THE VOWELS. 

There are seventeen letters in the Irish Alphabet. Of 
these seventeen five are vowels, the remaining twelve are 
consonants. 

THE IBISH ALPHABET. 
Cap. Small. VROinjirciATiON. 

fC A a French or aw English 

b b 

C c e hard, or h; never at all pronounced like b or 

cA soft. 
D b dA 
6 e 6 (as e in there)* 

y f f 

'5 ^ ff hard, as g ia get; never sounded softi like g 

in gin. 

) 1 i French, ee English. 

L I I generally as the first I in WUliam* 

n It) m 

M 1) n 

o o 

P p p 

\l ji r ' 
S f $ 

C c f Italian, or th Eng. 

U u « Italian, oo English, or u in lull; never sounded 

as u (you). 

B 



2 SELF-INSTRUCTION IN IRISH. 

We ottilt denomna^pg the letters by tbeif Irish names, 
Ailm, Bexihy &c., so called just as the letters in Greek are 
called AlphUf Beta, or in Hebrew, -4 fepA, Beth^ &c., to dis- 
di^uish them one from the other, and from those of any 
4>ther kngastge^— partly because they are, at present, seldom 
or nevter catied by their names, and partly because wme 
persons mii^take ihe uatne for the sound of the letter. 

With regard to the pronunciation of the letters in Irish, 
and ot the language generally, the fullest, the most open 
enunciation is required. The vowels must be. sounded as 
in Italian Or French; the consonants as in 'German or 
Spanish. This open, ftiU soundiig of the vowels and con 
dohants enables foreigners to learn to speak Iri^ more cor 
rectl^ and iftoiie'TeacUly than finglishnspeaking people can 
ever acquire. Of all the languages spoken throughout tiae 

globe, the pronunciation of 'English is the mo^t opposed to 
iat of Irish ; and this is very, likely one of the' reasons 
whj English-speaking Irishmen feel such a distaste for the 
broad pronunciation ot their mother-tongue 
. Obs. 1.— The letter, S, f , is always sounded like, «A .when- 
ever it goes before or comes after the vowels e or ], as f ]o- 
i)e, 718, pronounced shinned and not sinne. There is one ex- 
ception to this rule, the word it, is ; the third person sin- 
gular present, mdicative of the assertive form of the verb 
to peii 'wbjph le.proxuxuDJced isy and not isL . 

Again,' ^, f, before or after A, o, u, is sounded simply 
like s in soon ; as fu]l, the ^yer^pronounced so^iU, and not 
shoo-ilL To the second, part of the Obs. the demonstrative 
pronoun fo, this, is iii Coimaught an exception, ]?eing pro- 
nounced sho m that provincfe^ but in Munster «o, agreeably 
to the general rule here laid down. ^ 

Obs. 2. — ^The form or shape of each of the L^h letters 
is substantially the same as that of the Roman character' oi 
the same sound and name — small (|i) r and small (f) a ex- 
cepted ; — but their lorm is easily distinguished, |i^)eing very 
Kke .tljy^.'vwritten ^ in the Roman character, and f not unlike 
the printed r, but wiUi a longer stem. 



SELF-119BTBI7CT10V IN IRISH. 8 

SOUNDS OF THE VOWELS. 

A, long, as a in the word walL Example, A|ib, highj pro- 
nounced awrdj answering to the broad sound of a in English 

A 6hdrt^ ••• a in bat ; ••• AV^tt), a soul. 

There is a third sound of a, very common in the West 
and South of Ireland — just tlie Bame as the shortsound of 
broad a in English, as a in what, quadrant. Example, 
5A|i, near ; cAjit, thirst ; fnA|tc,ii beef. 

e, long, 6 in tohere ; c^ ctoy / je, a yfOOM; 

e, fihorti ^ in it^^t ; bAtle, a tou;n. 

i .T» long, ^, w » in p^<3p«^ ; roji^, /^.. 

I ], short, t, in ptc^ ; ii7]i7, meaJ. 

b, long, a in tol^ ; . .61, drinking. . , 

o, sherty, ^^iii-d^eaf/ cofip, a6<x^. 

6, long, u in rule; ^xK^freih. 

a, short, umfuU; ^xcz^hreaat. 

Obs. 1. — The grave accent ('), which is the same in form 
as the acute of the Greeks, shows that the vowel over 
which it is placed is to be sounded long 

The absence of the accent (') does not aZway«' indicate 
that the vowel is to be sounded short ; because when the 
language was commonly spoken by the people, they re- 
quired no such phonographic aid. For this rea30n some 
writers have at times not made use of it. 

Obs. 2. — The vowels are divided into broad ^ni, ilender. 
The broad are a,^ o, u ; the slender are e, V« 

The reason of this division and its utility shall be show n 

in a subsequent Lesson. 

VOCABULARY 



45ur, and. 
Avj, time. 

X^Xt death. 

671717, harmonious. 

bof, fist, the pahn. 

bftAc, doak, garment. 

bftoi;, sorrow. 

CAb, mouth ; the closed lips. . 

cl8i|t, aboard, a table; a chapter, 

the forehead. 
CAft, a Mend ; Latin, tharu8. 
cof, foot ; Lat. pea ; Gr* ««t>$, fonu. 
^aiMi^ a poem, 
bofii), the Bst clenched; a blow 

given with the fist. 
SOfin), bine. 



SOftc, hanger ; a field ; an orchard. 

]ii>, batter. 

l!v, day. 

TQAC, a son. 

jM^£, thigh, flank. ^ 

11)], or ii)iof, a month ; 1jI\%. menaia, 

rt)H, honey; Lat. mel, Gr. fc^ melL 

ii)ll|r, sweet. 

olc, bad. 

$ti, gold. 

I>ur, lip. 

Xkbx, a rose ; Latin« rosa. . ^ 

titit), Beqret, dear, beloved. 

fAl, filth.. 

XSfX, heeL 

fUc, rod, yard, (a measure.) 

bftoTi), heavy. 

um fresh. 



SELF-INSTRUCTION IN lUISH. 



EXERCISE I. 

I. ^iDASttfoft. 2. aft Ajuf b^f . 3. bof Ajuf cof . 4 bai) 
ASttf 30]tiD. 5. b|iAC A5U|* fUc 6. tdac A3uf jtui). 7. njA-f 
A3ttf i*^!. 8. n?|l Ajuf Oft. 9. u^t A5Uf olc. 10. bof A5uf 
bojiTj. 1 1. puf A5ttr CAb. 12, b^i) b]i5T). 13. joyic A5ur bfxoi). 
14. }n) A5uf fDil. 15. l^ Ajttf TDi? 16. ii)t olc; sojtc b^n; 6|i 
CjiOTi); TDfi) n)it7, n)|ljf. 17. b|iAc 501111) ; in) uji, Ajuf &^t) 
biDt). 18. cl^n b^D, b]t6T) cfiori), A5ur b^f olc. 19. ai)aii) 
j^3ttf co|ip 20. fUc ASUf 6|t; Cjtfe td|1), a5U|* ii)^i) u|i. 

Obs. — The position of the adjective is always aftbb the 
noun with which it agrees 



VOCABULARY. 



v 



Ajll, a clift. 
Al, a brood. 
aIa, swan* 

Ai;, the (the definite article), 
a^ttb, hi^. 
AC, swelling. 
hikt), a boat, 
bl^tvft, top, 

bo, a cow ; Lat. hos ; Gr, 0ovqt hoiia. 
bo5, soft. 

bol5, belly, pouch, paunch, bellows. 
CATQ, hooked, bent. 
c9^Tf case. 
bAll, blind. 

byU, fond ; and bil|r, fond, loving. 
livUbi, black (pr. duv)^ 
^TAbA, long. 
5Ai;i), scarce. 
SAftf.near. 
59rf;Bt^ 



5IA1), clean. 

5Ur, green. 

liiwi), full. 

lot)5, ship. 

lo|i5, track. 

n^Al, late. 

tijAnj, mother. 

TQon, great, larspe. 

njor, manner ; Latin, m08. i 

iDuc, pig, 

1761*, fashion. 

65, young. 

0|ic, j)rince. v^ 

OTtb, 'order; Latin, ordo. 

pir> pease, pr. j7i«A ; see Obs. 1 p. 2« 

pottc, harbour; a tune. 

tt]S, p. ree, king; Italian, re; Span* 

ish, r6y. 
n^, eye. ^ ' 

coijp, wave. 



EXERCISE n. 



1. :^l 65. 2. aIa b^i). 3. AC ^]tb. 4. bol5 iD5ft. 6. bd 
bub. 6. c^f CAH). 7. bA|i]t slAf . 8. b^ f AbA 9. o|tc bAlL 
10. It) AID b^ll. 11. 3Af 3Ai)n. 12. I0D3 "^^T* ^^' ^5 5^^^ 
14. jiofs sopn). 15;. ftiS 63* 16. opb 3a|i. 17; zovv njdji. 



8ELF-INSTBUCTI0N IN IBTSH. 



18, 5Af bo^. 19. po|ic b|nn. 20. coiju ^fib, A5Uf ac TDoft. 
21. Ti}uc bub Asuf bo slAf. 22. |tof5 bo3, A5ur bolj njoft. 
23. aU tdaI, A5Uf ^l 5<xi)n. 24. s^r b^t), A^\xy bA|t]t bo5. 
25. pif Uitj, A5uf 3<kf cAfij. 26. |iof u|t, A5Uf ofi c|ton). 



VOCABULARY. 



h»\Xf a member. 

bUf, taste. 

boftb, table. 

bftoc, badger. ' 

bui;, the foundation, bottom. 

CAc, cat. 

C]U, church, graveyard. 

cUi), children. 

cle, left-handed. 

clo, nail, type, defeat ; Fr. dou. 

cVd, fame. 

cotv9j gobleti 



CTion), crooked. 
c(il, back, 
cdl, hound, 
boiji), brown, 
nuijj^wd. 

rn^^PSbse 

zs^i am, is, are. 

C]i7i7, sick, sore, unwell. 

cfrt, country. 

co^, tower. 

corb, silence. 

cdt, beginning. 



i^' 



EXERCISE m. 

1. i;^ Ai> b^ll Z]VV. 2. Ai) CAC A5Uf ai) bnoc. 3. ca ai> 
bo]* cte qop. 4. zSx Ai) c]|i bai). 5. c^ ai) clo bub. 6. ca 

A1) COpi) 50|ltt). 7. Ca AT) CAC bOl)!). 8. C^ Al) tt)AC 65. 9. 

ra Ai> l^ fAbA. 10. t^ Ap co]t ^T^b. 11. c^ ad ^rp u|t : 
12. z^ Ai) bo)tb :^|tb. 13. c^ ad cojtn cfton)* 

« 

EXERCISE IV. 

1. Honey and butter. 2. Top and bottom. 3. Hand 
and thigh. 4. Blue and white. 6. Gold and country, 
6. The day is long. 7. The land is brown. 8. The king 
is young. 9. The prince is tall. 10. The friend and the 
beloved. 11. The day and the month. 12. The son and 
the children. 13. The clay is fresh. 14. The stalk is 
green. 15. The goblet is high. 16. The eye is blue. 
17. The wave is large. 18. The son and tl^e mothei-.v 
19. Bad and fresh. 20, The meal is fine. 21. Thfe 
Btronghold is high. 22. The foot is long. 23. The begin- 
ning is near. 24. The table is large and high, and the 
children are young and fond. 25. A brown hound, a 
white cat. 26. The butter is fresh ; a secret is s^eet. 
27. The fashion is new. 28. Gold is scarce. 29. Death 
is late. 30. A friend and ^old are near. 
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SECOlsT) LESSON. 

OF THE DKTON OF TWO OR MOKE VOWELS, AND OF THEQt SOONPS. 

Two vowels coming together form a diphthong. Three 
coming together form a tripthong. In Irish tl^ere are 
thirteen diphthongs ; five triphthongs. The chief use in 
treating of them at any length at so early a stage in our 
instructions, ^ to know their sounds clearly, ^ 

Of the thirteen diphthongs six are always long, or natu 
rally so ; seven are naturally short, but become long when 
marked with the accent. The long diphthongs do not 
require, as they are always long, any notation of the accent. 
The seven naturally short do require the presence of the 
accent to show that their sound is, in the case so noted, to 
be pronounced long. 

The long are : — Ae, ao, eo, eu, ia, ua : }VL (see Third 
Lesson, p. 13) has not yet been ranked amongst the long 
diphthongs. 

Sounds of the six long TJi^hthongs. 

Ae, like oe in Muscb, ex. ijAe, ' . yesterday, 

Ao, ... 66 in queer: — in Munster, like tke first e in iihe 

word there. 
DAott, dear ; tao|i, cheap, 
eof ... eo in Keon^ ceol, music. It is short in 

the five following words : 

eocA]tt, a "key ; peoc^ a 

drink ; Goca|&, o «»«»'« 

name ; xoo* ffii^ SJi^* 

joL^art, ^" 

^'^ eu, long, like at in watt, beiil, mov^ ; f5^l» story, 

|A, like ee in teem, p]Ai7, pain, 

UA, like ooe in wooer^ Ti^iV ^^^^. 

This sound is easy, if it be kept in mind that u is always 
sounded as in the Continental languages, oo, and not 
" you."" 

* So, and reo, this, ttre the same proniran ; e is, by some, inserted 
before o, in order that r in ro might, according to the general role (see Obs, 
1, p, 2), receive the sound of «%l>a sound wMch, be it remembered, 
it always has when placed before or after e or |. 
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-de. 



Aen, air. 

5Ae, of an afrow ; posaeesiye caseof 

5^, an airow, a ray, a javelin. 
Ue, of a day ; poss. of VXj a day, 
iTJ^e, yesterday ; itAe, the moon. 
A]5, at, to ; le, "wfl^;^ ffom. '^ , 
A5A19, to me ; A^kb, to thee ; 

Af^e, to him. 
^if, in ; Ai), the ; At), whether 

(Latin, anne), 
cu, thou, second peorson srog. 
rp {shiv), you, second person pin- 

ral, is never, in Irish, em- 
' ployed for the second person 

angular. 

40. 

Aol, lime. 

Aon, one, any ; BV. tm ; Gr. «r, (en); , 

Lat. mmm. 
Aor, aga 
hUor5, shelL i 
bftAoi), drop. 
cAul, slender. 



VOCABULARY. 

CAO\x, berry, a bunung coaL 
bAo^t, dear. 

jAofl. weak, pining, feeble. 
TQAol, bald. 
ri)AO|t, a steward. 
jtAob, rend (to) v, 
TAOft, cheap, free ;. a-workmaD. 
^cAoim a fit, rage. 
rAoj-, dough. 
11^A|t, as, like. 
1)], not. 
b-|:uil (pr. will), is ? 



eo. 

beo, alive. 

ceo, fog, vapour. 

ceol, music. 

beol, suck. 

beo|t, a tear, a drop^ 

leo|i, enough. 

r^ol, a saiL 

c|tjgo n> a giude^ 
Dt^nijOn me. 
o\vCj on thee. 
AjYv, on him. 



EXERCISE V, 

!• 6->KU|l AT) c-Aen a^b ? 2. ca ap c-A^fi ^|ib. 3w l^pujl 
Ai) la rabA ? 4. ca At) la irabA. 5, b-f nfl AD ti)Ac qi)i^ ^ 
T)Ae ? 6. ca AD TDAc c|DD ^ DAe. 7. b-pu^l ad jtAebaD ? 8. ca 
AD ]iAe haD. 9. b-fu^l ba|t|t ad JAe 3A]t3? 10. ca baft|i ad 
5Ae 5AI15. 1 1. ca A|iaD (bread) |;AO|t* 12. b-fu^l aoI bAO|t? 
13. ca Aol bAO|t. 14. b^fnt^l aod blAOfj A^Ab? 16* ca 

blAOf^AjAn). 16. b-»fUll AOD bflAOD A5A&? 17. ca bftAOD 
A5ATD* 18. b-fU^l CAOtD 0|tC ? 19. ca CA0«9 o\in}. 20. b*- 
ftt^l AD TDAC ^AOD ? 2U ca AD TDAC pAOD. 22. b»pu^l A^ b6 
beo? 23. ca AD bd beo. 24, b«|!u^l ad TDAO|t C]d^? 25. ca 
AD iDAOji c^DD. 26. ca AD cAOf bAO|t. 27. ca ceol A^je. 
28. b-pa]l AOD beo|t AjAb? 29. ca ceo add- 30. b-fu|l 
eocA||i A5Ab? 3.1. ca beoc a^ah) add r^o. 

EXERCISE VL 

1. la the cow white? 2. The cow is white. 3. Is the 
son tall? 4. The son is tall. 6. Is tha day long? 6. Tb* 
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day is not long. 7. Have you a berry? 8. I have not a 
berry. 9. Is the steward alive ? 10. The steward is not 
alive. 11. The steward was alive yesterday. 12. He was 
not alive yesterday. 13. He was sick yesterday. 14. Are 
yon sick? 15. No; I am not. 16. Time is like a vapour. 
17. Is music melodious? 18. Yes ; music is melodious. 
19. He tore a string of the harp (c|iuic). 20. Music is 
cheap. 21. He tore the sail with the top of the arrow. 

Obs. 1. — ^There are at present very few words spelled 
with the diphthong Ae, in feet only one or two more besides 
those given here ; as, JAece^D, srnilmg.: in modem Irish, 
AC is used for Ae, so commonly found in the ancient written 
language. • «. 

Obs, 2. — The diphthong ao is not found in the English 
language save in the word xsaol, a prison ; in which it is 
pronounced like e in there — agreeing exactly with the soun4 
given this diphthong in Irish by the natives of Munster. 
This analogy, and the feet that words now spelled with ao 
were, by ancient Irish writers, spelled with Ae — which, as 
we have shown, has the sound of the first e in the word 
there — leads us to believe that the sound of this diphthong, 
as pronounced in Munster, is the correct one. Add to this, 
that if AO be pronounced ee^ it is not easy to distinguish 
between it and the sound of the triphthong ao|, which is 
formed from it, nor from that of the diphthong ^a. 

Obs. 3. — Following the authority of Dr. O'Donovan, eo 
is placed by us among those diphthongs which are long by 
nature. For, as there are only five words in the language 
in which the sound of eo is found to be short, it is useless 
to mark it long. Hence, though hitherto this diphthong 
has been, by many Irish writers, marked with the accent 
('), yet in our Lessons we shall avoid using this notation, 
it is plainly not only useless, but calculated even to lead 
astray. 

Objection. — In what does the sound of the diphthong 
eo differ from that of the simple vowel o ? — Answer — e, m 
the diphthong eo adds to the sound of the simple o in a 
twofold way : first the sound of e in the diphthong eo is so 
blended with that of o as to make, as far as possible, only 
one whole sound — thus differing in their unison from the 
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flimple sound of o. Again, the consonant precedini^ e 
becomes liquid, so that the same consonant which, before 
A» o, or u, would be pronounced hard, is pronounced liquid- 
like when going before e or ] ; as, for example, the word 
bo, a coWf is pronounced like the French beau^ while beo, 
alivej is pronounced as if be-yo ; so in ceol, music, the eo is 
pronounced as eo is heard in the Irish proper name Keogh 
(or KehoBj as it is written in somo districts), and Keon ; 
while c not followed by e or ] is not pronounced with that 
slender or liquid strain, but just ilke*c in the English word 
cow. So I before e or ] is sounde J like I in million^ or I in 
the French word lieu ; and y befors e or i is sounded like 
sh, while before a, o, or u it is like a in sound or souL 
This slender or hqui'l sound of the consonants before e 
and ] should be much attended to ; it iik the key for get- 
ting a proper pronunciation of the Irish language. 

Sound the following words accor^ling to the pronuncia- 
tion noted in the commencement of this Less^on : 



VOCABULARY. 



eiu 



beul, month. 

cfteub, what. 

tettt^ gtsss. 

5eu5, branch. 

Seuft, sharp. 

ipeutt, ^Dger, or toe ; finger when 
speaking of the hand; toe 
when speaking of the foot. 

leul, cloud. 

tteute, star. 

reui7, happiness. 

T3eul, fiftory. 

TpeuTt, sky, firmament. 

9 |KM^&. herd. 

5^9, without. 

Vcn)f a store. 

96, or. 

ciaU, sense. 
t>]A, God. 
bj^ blade of com. 
Tl^t, generous. 
5IAtt, jaw. 
5n?M7« sun. 
lArs^ fish. 



iQfAl), desire. 

p]Ai), pain. 

p]Arr, w rm. 

rsK 1), knife. 

riAn. Westward. 

jl|Af . a thi<,h, tho loin. .^r-. 

TtijAo, bridle. 

]f , (it) is ; (pronounced is, and not 
ish. It is the only exception 
to the rule that r = sh after 
e or i). 

buAi), lasting. 
cluAf, ear. 
cftuAr, hardness* 
CUA1), harbour. 

buAl, work, duty ; peculiar to one ""^ 
**"^ from some inherent cause. 
i:UA|t, cold. 
5nuA5, hair. 
rcuAb, broom. 
fUAi), slumber, 
f UAf, up, erect. 
UAi;, lamb. 

Ijonj, with me ; leAc, with thee 
leTTi with him ; lejce, with her 
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Examplea foriQed from the foregoing if ords ^**-*• 

EXeBCISS YIL 

1. 1)1 t^euti jeuj. 2. b-|;u]l feupofic? 3. ca. f eui) ofiri). 
4. b-pu^l Cfieub Aj^b ? 5. t^ Cfteub asahj. 6. ai) |t^itlc 
AD oewl ? 7. t}] jteulc ai) t>eul. 8, ad |ieulc ad tp^wp ?^ 
9. i)| fteulc AD tpeu|t. 10. c|ieub ad fS^ul ? 11. ta ad 
rpeu»i fUAf. 12. c^ qAll A|3e. 13, b-pujl c^aU A^je? 
14. A3uf c^ TD^AD A}5e^ 15. cA }Ars A^je. 16. ca |*|t]AD 
Afp. 17. b-fu]l p^AD o|tc? 18. ca p^AD OftfD. 1&. ctt 3]aU 
ASAtD. 21. c^3iAllAttt« 21. 1)1 b-pu^l tll^r -^It^* 22. c:& 
r31^^5^"^« 23. If iD^AD Moid rMAD. 24. b-pujl 3fmA3 o|ic? 
25. ca 3t^uA3 oftTD. 26. c^ 3^"*3 -^1^ 27. b-f u]l ad cuad 

f UAf DO r^A|l ? 28. CA AD CUAD fTAjt. 29. b-ptt|l f UAD A]|l ? 

30. ca t"^^ -^IP- ^1- It* ^^^^^ ^^^ 32. Dl buAl b^r^ 
33. c^ fcuAb A3A1D. 34. zis, cluAf A]ti* 36. cA had dr 
Ai3e. 36. c^ AD la f ifAjt. 37. ta ad irt) ujt. 

Obs. 1. — b-fu]l, is, pronounced will, is the third person 
singular present indicative of the verb fuiliTD, I am; a form 
of the verb *' to be," which is always employed instead ot 
cajm, i am J after any of the particles of questioning (as 
A,, lohether; v^c,' whether not^ &c.); of wishing (30, that); 
of denying (?)|, wo^, dac, who not); and oi supposing (id a, if), 
and after the relative pronoun a, who; dac, who not; as d| 
b-f:u|l fe> Ag is not ; 50 b-]JU]l fe, fAd^ hd is ; aD b-ftt]l fe, 
M Ae ; DAC b-p«|l ffe, is Ae wo* ; ad c6 a b-^^u^l, fAe person 
who is ; AD ce dac b*p»il, the person who is not. 

Obs. 2. — The difference between ]r, is, and ca, is, is that 
tne one {w) denotes simply existence ; ca denotes existence 
tn relation to time, state, condition, place. 

Obs. 3. — |f is omitted in short assertive sentences; as, 
pf'-xriH iD^bA beo 'da leoD TDAjtb, a living dog (is) better 
than a dead lion ; i:ea|tjt clu 'da codac, better fame than 
joealth, 

Obs. 4.^— ir (is) is never employed after particles of ask- 
ing, wishing, denj-ing, supposing, or the like ; as, ad iieulc 
AT) 3n|AD, ichether (is) tlie sun a starf dac ^teulc ad 3]t]AD^? 
ts not the sun a starf dj |ieulc ad 31*1 ad, the sun (is) not a 
^taVf* AD cu A c^ ADD? anne tu qui es illic! whether (is^t) 
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you ioha ar& miti? It is left understood, as is done so often 
m Latin sentences. 

VOCABULARY. 

There is, cA, ]t. 



Begiiming, cuf. 
Earth, c^te^ ^Ttt, eAUiQ* 
End, betfie, c^foc, 
Foq^jdation,. bijuj.- 
Grass, t:euiv 
It (he), re, e; (she)n, !• 

Jan, Arm%Ajfii {ony 

Top, BS^ttti^ 
True, ip^o\u 



v/ 



There is nol^ n^ b-nifl. The word 

there is omitted in translat- 

ing into Irish. . 
Thing, ijl6, (pr. nhee) ; 5A6 ttite tji.6 

(pr. ^ac^ ooiVi?' nhee), all thing* 
Whit9* n^VOf C^i^i ppposegd to red, 

nuA& ; 2M9, ^eA|i, iriorji)* a foir.. 

naired man) ; hA,if, white ; 

SeAl, bright. 



This, e fo : that, e XJV* 

NpbB.^—HiiBTe beii^ tn Irish, as in Fren^h^ Qioly two: gendiond wasq^Jine 
and feminine (See Sixteenth Lesson^ the pronoun it, yfbfij^ refi^rring tp 
noons which in Irish are .ma^cjoline, must be translated t^; but rf 
wlien to nouns which in our language are feminine. 

EXERCISJfc VUI 

1. Is the story true? 3. .The story is not true. 3. Is 
the grass green? 4. The grass is green. 5. Is prosperity 
on the country? 6. Prosperity is not on the country, 
7. Prosperity is not lasting. 8. Is fish dear or cheap ? 
9. Fish is deg,r. 10. Is that a star or a cloud? II. It is 
neither a star nor a cloud; it. is the moon, 12. Is that 
a story or a wish? 13. It is a story. 14. Is that a 
bridle on the cheek? 15. Is Ae ear erect? IQ. I am 
in a sliimber. 17. Are you in a slumber? 18. The finger 
is cold, 19. The sun is on high. 20. The sun is in tlm 
sky. 21. The sun is in a cloud. 2^. Without store, 
without fi'iend. 23. A lamb is white. 24. Thei Worm is 
on the earth. 25. The clay is cold. 26. There is nq( 
rest on earth. 27. Thei'e is rest with God. ?8. Id 
there a God? 29. There is a God. 30. Gbd is the be- 
ginning and the end^.the foundation and the top qf all 
thinjgs. 



THIfiD LESSON. 

... ', 

Thk diphthongs long by nature should never be sounded 
ghoH; the diphthongs short bjr nature ^-re, o|j the contraay, 
sometimes sounded long. This change firoi^ short to. long 
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is noted by placing the (') accent over that vowel of the 
digraph wnose sound is lengthened. 

SOUNDS OF THE SEVEN SHORT DIPHTHONGS. 

^], eqnals the sound V)f awi in the English word saiO' 
ing; as c^jl, /aih« ; ^^]l, fate. 
^ This sound is nothing more than the united sounds ol 

^ {aw)^ and ] (J) or awi. It should -be carefa}ly noted 
by the learner, as it is so unlike the sound of tne sauiie 
diphthong in English or French. 

Ai not accented, = ai in the French taiUcy cut; as 
CAill, loss; pAill, a sty. 

The sound of a] short is hard to be learr.ed by an Eng- 
lish-speaking student. To pronounce it correctly then, 
add to the sound of a that of ] quickly enunciated, yet 
forming both into one. The consonant following •\ re- 
ceives withal a slender sound, because it is joined to one 
of the slender vowels. 

.•• beAfj, do. 

... ipeAf, respect. 

... cent, wax, 

... ce]l, conceal. 

... if]ox)y wine. 

In 10, it is the sound of the vowel \ (ee) that is prin- 
cipally heard, and hence the digraph is noted as having 
only that leading soimd ; yet o is not entirely quiescent, 
for it gives the succeeding consonant a hard and not a 
liquid sound. 

pot)t)j white. 

r](in» <^ kinsvjoman, a sister 

fine, (pr./ywc^), wet. 

c6]ti, jiist. 

coTfi, a crime^ 

i:tt]l, llood. 

Sound the following words according to the pronunciar 
lion noted above : — 



eA 


ss 


ea m rear, swear ; 


eA 


=s 


ea in Jieart ; 


e? 


= 


etin d^gn^ reiffn; 


ei 


s— 


ei in denJf 


fo 


= 


ee in green; 



TO 


= 


iin^n; 


T<i 


= 


tew in view ; 


lU 


=S3 


00 in flood; 


•1 


= 


oimtoU; (olong) 


01 


S3 


u in shtU ; 


«T 


= 


uiiuJruU; 


UT 


e=s 


ui in guUt ; 



I 
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VOCABULAEY. 



;&]% and av 
%A, pleasure, agreeableness. 
A^ll, a cliff, a rock. 
fXjCy a place. 

A^r, pleasure, fancifiilness. 
ba]l, blessing ; happy issue ; sacoess. 
hAfU, memb^n. 
cb^ll, fame. 

CA^ll, loss. * 

c&]i9, tax, reproach. 
CA]i), chaste, nndefiled* 

^A, and eA« 

be^Oy ft woman ; (ai) beAi)* a^ van, 
the woman). 

b|teAc, speckled, and hence it sig- 
nifies a trout. 

ceAb, a hundred, first. 

ceAb, leave. 

peAtt, a man ; (Lat. 9tr). 

pe^Ytti, better. 

5eAi7, affection. 

^], and ej. 

be|i9, a beam, a stroke, a stain. 



ceirc, a question* 
gent, suet. 
5e]ri a swan, 
lejti), a leap. 
Tteiip, power, sway. 

]o, and fo« 

c\or)t}, esteem, regard. 

ctiforj, withered. • 

cttjot, a girdle. 

^or), wine. ^ 

poon, fair. 

f f ott, true ; (Latin, fferum ) 

f |0f, knowledge. 

|a, and jju. 

biul, to suck. 

^l<l, worthy. ^ 

|6l, knowledge. * 

l^(4|t, sister, a kinswoman ; — as in 
Hebrew, a female relative is 
called sister. 
XZ^\ij a rudder ; an affected ap- 
pearance of the countenance ; 
an angry look. 



ftt is short only in very few words ; as, 

i:l]uc, wet ; c|U^ thick ; ip]\xt, boiL 

It ought, therefore, to be ranked amongst the long 
diphthongs. 

{i)y and 11). 

ctiU]C, a hump, a harp. 

c6]5, five (hence ctiise, a province, 
because Ireland was formerly 
divided into five parts or king- 
doms). 

bttu]n>, a back. 

iQUftt, the sea ; Welsh, m6r ; LatiiL 
Tnare; German, meer. 



6% and o^ 



cdftt, just, 
coiji, a crime, 
f ojl, while. 
fbm, help. 
iOO|U, delay, 
fcojl, BChooL 



V 



PERSONAL PRONOUNS smOULAR. 

ipe, I; cu, thou ; re, or e, he, (it) ; d, or i, she, (it) 
A15, at ; le, with ; Am. on ; &o, to. 
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COMPOUND PRONOUNS. 

A5A11), at me — compounded of A5 (at), and nje (I or me) ; A5Ab, at thee, 
(of A15 and cu, thon) ; A]50, to him,* (of A15 and e^ ; AiC], at her, (of au 
and ]) ; l]OTt), with me ; same as le, urith, and me» me or I ; leAi:» with, 
thee ; le]r, with him ; le|ce, with her ; ottii), on me ; otic, on thee ; A^t^ 
on ^^rn ; A]tt|\t, or, Ajfxq, on her ; t>At9i to me ; bUTC, to thee ; 60, to him ; 
6], to her. 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUKfiL 

n)o^ my ; bo, thy ; a his, its ; a, her, its. 

EXEKGISE IX. 

I. b-^u^l tDCAf n)6|t ofic? 2. c^ njeAf ti)6|t Ofttij. 3. b- 
fu]l Ai)l^i:liuc? 4. ca A15 l^ fljuc. 6. b-ptiil ^Ujl aijo 
bo f u]l 6e]x ? 6. t;2v f ^i^l ai)d ti)o fa^l De^f . 7, ai) ^il le^c 
A cl&ACC (pr. heachts to come) l|on)? 8. v] ^}l \]on) a 6ul 
(to g6>^ leAc. 9. b-ftt^l At) c|iAi} c|i]oij ? 10. ca at) cjiad 
cftjoi). 11. b-fttil fjoi) p]oi)i) A5uf ^jop beA]t5 A3Ab ? 
12. c-jv f]oi) Fioi)D, A5uf pioi) beA]t5 asatt). 13. t-fu|l ai) bo 
(wo) ]:ioi)i), Ai) 5^ b^D, A!) jejf jeAl, ai) eAc |iua6, at) co feAt^ 
Ai) t^eAjt ctteui), Ai) beAi) bil|f ? 14. z'^ : ^f |:|0|i 30 b-|:u|l|b. 
15. b-pu^l f^or n)6\i A3Ab? 16. }x V\<^V' ^^^ ^V^}1\^ S^n 
|:]or. 17. b-|:uil p^of A3Ab 3U|i p^u pcAii ipA^c, cjOf) A3Uf 
CXV]l AJUf ii)eAf ? 

Obs. 1. — The sound of e or 1 1s, in Irish, infused into all 
these diphthongal sounds, even though it cannot be cor* 
rectly noted in English corresponding vowel marks. All 
we can doiis to give the nearest possible English equivalent. 
The leamw should well note, then, the fact — ^first, that 
each of the two vowels is sounded, yet blended into one .; 
and, secondly, that the consonant after ^ or e id liquid o:r 
slender. This he will observe on reading or speaking &• 
first sentence in Irish. 

Irishmen, like the ancients of Athens and Rorae^ em^pcir 
ate, in pronouncing a diphthong, the two vowels of which 
it is composed, more fully and distinctly than English- 
speaking people are wont to do. The two vowek of the 
diphthong, though united, should be each distinctly heard. 

Obs. 2. — ^The diphthongs 6a (marked long) and eu are 
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sometimes, in manoscripts and publications^ written indif- 
ferently one for the other, afi— 

Zl] ^■- ^} <^-^ t& "^•^•- ^J *~''^' • 

Only one form of spelling shall, in vords in which this 
digraph occurs, be followed in these Lessons. Instead of 
i§A we shall adopt, for uniformity, the diphthong eu ; as 
^ea|t, grass; 5eu|t, sharp, &c. Excepting, however, eAb 
or eAj, in or un (in composition) : Example, ^Ab^cpoTtj, 
nnheavy, that is, light ; ^A5::COXJt,_.i?i;2w«^ic^ ; b&<xD, do ; 
fe^A7i-|:Ab, I shall say ; words in which feA is' regarded as a 
Settled form ; or in which this form* of spelling has a different 
meaning from another of the same sound. This unsettled 
spelling is not unfike the yet unsettled form of on in 
English ; as, endeavoitr, honour, favorar, labotcr, which Web» 
ster^iasj "for the sake of uniformity," endeavoured to 
correct. 

Obs. 3. — ^Tbere are a few words spelled with the digraplt 
eA short, and only a few, in which a, the second vowel, and 
not e, the first, is marked with the accent ; as, pe^ftfi (pro- 
nounced /ar), better ; 5e^t*|t (g^^)j short ; t^eivjtt; ffdmyt 
the alder-tree; merely to distinguish them from other woras 
spelled with the same short diphthong ; as^ peA|t (like^r 
in ferthing), a man ; se^ft (as gar in garden), cut ; t:eA|ti?, 
a sJvield. 

Obs. 4*— In Tipperary^ Waterford, aid Kilkenny,' the 

diphthongs ca, lo, and sometimes ]a, on coming before I, mi 

17, are incorrectly pronounced ow; as, sUat), a vallevj is 

J>ronounced glown ; so f?tOT>i?, fair, is pronounced pywn. 

' Their correct pronunciation is not^d* in the paradigm, p. 12. 

EXERCISE X. 

1. jf ^H l]0TD [It is a pleasure with me] , i,e., I am pleased. 
2. AV ^ll lion)? 3. z^ Ap Aill ^|ib. 4. b-]:uil ad aiU ^|ib? 
5. bA^l 6 D^A (God) o|ic. 6.- c^ c^ivil oyic. 7. ^^ ceAb 

^SAtt). 8. C^ AT) ^JOT) plOpi), A5Uf At) Jeif b^l). 9. C^t AD 

feAfi co^p. 10. )!6\|i 0]tTD. !!• c:8i id6 cixjod. 12. cA 



l.^ 
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he^V A|3e. 13. b-pu^l beAi) A^je ? 14. c^ ceifc ajatd ofic 
16. b-|:uil ce|f c A3Ab ofiti) ? 16. ^f ^ |u m^. 17. c^c|m]c 
oftti), A5ttf c^ c|mic AjAti). 18. If pe^|t|i liom c^tu^c A5A6 
'ijA oftc. 19. c^ pior A5AID. 20. b-fuil v\ov A3Ab? 21. cA 
C]oijf) ofiiD. 22. b-fttjl qooi) o|ic? 23. b-fu^l c^]loiicf 
24. p^ b-|:u]L 25. b-f u^l ca]U oftc ? 26. c^ cajU opn). 

Obs. 1. — ^There is a peculiar Irish idiom which should 
be noticed by the learner, that the state, condition, or suf- 
fering under which a person labours expressed in English 
by the verb to be and the adjective — is expressed in Irish 
by the noun, after the verb c^ (b-f u^l'i, is, and the preposi- 
tional pronoun, on me, on thee, &c., o|tiD, o|tc, &c. : as, z^ 
CA|ic o\in), thirst is on me, i. e., I am thirsty : c^ FeA|t3 oftn), 
anger is on me — I am angry; c^ cyiuic o|ic, there is a 
hump on you — ^you are hunchbacked ; c^ fooAf oftc, pros- 
perity is on you — ^you are prosperous. 

Obs. 2. — The auxiliary verb, ''have," is expressed in Irish 
by the third person singular or plural of the verb to be, and 
the prepositional pronoun.A3An), at me, or to me ; A3Ab, at 
thee; Ai3e, at him; ajc], at her; as, c^ ipac asath, I have a 
son (literally, a son is to me), z'^ 6\i A3Ab (gold ia to you), 
you have gold ; c^ beAi) Ai3e, he has a wife ; c^ F^^l^ 
A^ce, she has a husband. . 

Those two idioms • enter much into the spoken and 
written Irish language, and therefore deserve the par- 
ticular attention of the learner. There is not a page writ- 
ten in which thev are not found, nor can there be a single 
conversation without their use. 

Obs. 3. Ownership or exclusive possession is expressed 
by the assertive verb bo beir, to be (if, is ; bu6, was) ; with 
the prepositions bo, to ; le, with ; as, ]f ipAc 6An) ad freA^ 
()3 (ne is a son to me, the young man), i. e., the young man 
is a son of mine ; if l]on) At) 6ft, (it is with me the gold), 
t. e*, the gold is mine ; ]f leAc ai? q|t, (it is with thee, the 
country), i.e., the country is thine : — as Abraham said to 
Lot. 

Choice, .pleasure, taste, distaste, displeasure, and the like, 
are expressed by the prepositional pronoun, Ijon), with me; 
leAc, with you ; lejf , with him, after the noun or adjective 
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with the assertive verb ]f ; as, ]f ^fl l|otT9, it is a pleasure 
with me, !.«., I wish ; ]f pe^fiii 1|oit), it is better witlf 
me, t.e., I prefer ; if ipeAf a Icac, it is worse with you — 
jrou think worse of ; }x '^l^ ^IH it is a pleasure with him. 

EXERCISE XL 

I. c& ce^ftc A5Ati) (I have a right). 2. b-t?u]l ceAjtc 
A5ATD? 3. ca ceA|tc ASAtt) A]ii (I luive a right on it), 
i, b-ftt]l ceAjtc A3 All) A||i? 5. c^ ceA|tc A3A0 Aip. 6. c^ 
:eA|tc A]C| A]|t. 7. c:8i ce]fc asati?. 8, c^ cei|x aicj. 
). c^ ce]fc Aise o|tc. 10. b-ptt]l ceifc A5A0 ofiiD? 11. c^ 
:]or)i) o\\n). 12. b-pa^l qoi)i> oftTD? 13. c4^ qono ASArp. 
14. c^ qoi)i) A5AID o|ic. 15. b-pu|l c|oi)i> A3Ab oftii) ? 
16. c4i jeADo Ai3e o|tc. 17. b-|:uil 3eAi> A^q ofic? 18. c^ 
5]i^li> A3An) o|tc. 19. b-f?u|l 3|t^ii> A3A& 0|in)? 20. ca 
i)eA|ic Ai3e Ai|t (he has help for it — £.«., can prevent it). 
21. b-pi^l t)eA|ic Ai^e A]|t? 22. v] b-f u^l tjeAjtc Ai3e At]t 
(he has no help for it). 23. i)ac lch^u]l neAftc A3Ab a]|i? 
24. c^ feAfic Ai3e bmc. 25. c^ feA|tc A3Ati7 bqc. 26. a 
|itt|i), b-f ql feAjic A3Ab bAiD? 27. ca feA|ic asati) bo 
t)iA. 28. c^ t*eA|tc A13 0]A o]%n). 29. ^f bu^tje le t)]A 
Ai) f eA|t 65. 30. ir itjAC bu^c AD peAfi 63. 31. at) ti)ac 
bu]c AO feA]t 63? 32. }x fe^np l]on) clu 'da d|t, 33. jf 
fe^|t|t qAl 'da Oft. 

NOTE. 

It has been recommended to us by many of our readers that we should 
give in Boman letters the pronunciation of every Irish word that occurs 
m these Lessons, and that such an additional help would greatly facilitate 
the study of the language for those who know nothing at all about it. 
Our reasons for not complying With this wish are : 

First. — From our own experience of the manner in which correct pro- 
nundatian of any language is acquired in Seminaries, Colleges, Universi- 
ties, we know that dictionaries, in which each word is pronounced, give 
! little or no additional help to the student above that which is rendered 
' by other dictionaries furnished with no so such aid. The student prefers 
; rather to rest on the general principles on which the peculiar pronunci- 
ation of the language is founded, than to recur repeatedly to his pronounc- 
ing vocabulary for the correct pronunciation of each recumng word. 
Wnat student learning French, having once learned the peculiar sounds 
of the terminations am, em, tm^ on, en, in, anf^ entj int^ or that of the vowel 
K, or the diphthong eu, would require to refer to a pronouncing dictionary 
lb order to know how they are sounded in this and that other word ? Kb 
fone would act thus. Shoald not then, in a language like ours, in which 
[invBiiably the same vowels, and the same combinations of them and of 
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cofosoiiaiite, fure soond^d always alike, the general prmoiples of its di» 
^iuctive pronunciation suffice ? Let t}ie. student bear always in mind one 
creat principle — tliat all the rowels and consonants are sounded with a 
broad, fall, elear ^ranciattion ; let him refer from time to time to the prin- 
ciples Ifdd down in oar First, Second, and Third LessooB. 

Secondly. — Neither "The Self-Instructor'^ nor " Ollendorff* gives any 
such aid in teaching forei^ languages. 

Thirdly. — It is very difficult to convey in Koman letters the precise 
aoands of Irish words ; for this reason, it is much better to endeavour to 
pronounce, without any such aid, the words given in the various Lessons, 
referring from time to time, if necessary, to the examples before each 
Exercise. 



FOURTH LESSON. 

Tasisq the five vowels fi'om the seventeen Irish letters, 
there remain twelve consonants Of the consonants, three 
—viz., I, 1), |t — ^n^ver change their primitive or radical 
sound ; the remaining nine do change their radical sound 
into one of a kindred nature, which is formed by a like 
opening of the mouth. 

This change in the nine mutable consonants is caused 
either by. the natural sound of the word in which any mur 
table enters, jcequiring it , by their position in a word or sen* 
tence ; by their relation, or connection with other words 
that have an influence on their sound. Thus c at the end 
of the word cac (a battle), must be aspirated, as the natu- 
ral sound of the word requires it, in order to distinguish it 
from the word cac (a cat) ; b in beAi), a woman, a wife, is 
pronounced with all the native force that the^ Roman or 
English b has in the English word ban, or the Latin ban- 
nwm; but if any of the possessive pronouns njo, my ; boj 
thy ; A, his, and some of the simple prepositions go before 
it, b immediately assumes the sharper or flatter sound of v 
or w; oi viS h be followed by the vowels e or ] ; of w, if 
followed by any of the broad vowels a, o, u : Ex., mo beAT^y 
my woman ; pronounced mo vann ; njo bA|tb, my bard, is 
pronounced mo wardh. 

Excluding then I, d, |t, ftom the twelve consonants, we 
have b, c, b, ^, 3, nj, p, f, c, subject to this change in their 
primitive sound. 
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This change, arising from an aspirate or rough breathing 
after the vowel sound, is at present correctly called aspira- 
tion, incorrectly mortification; for the change does not de- 
stroy, it only modifies the sound of the consonant* Besides, 
it rests on the same principle, and is regulated precisely by 
the same rules as those* to which aspiration' i» Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, Spanish, German, or English is subject. 

The oonsonants p, ^, b, m, are called labials or hp-letters, 
because one cannot sound them without compressing the 
Hps. If their primitive sounds are cognate, is it not natural 
that when penetrated by the aspiration, the sounds of these 
same kindred letters should, on philosophic principles, re- 
main cognate, or of the same organ ? This is what exactly 
takes place. 

c and 5, palatals, have thdr aspirate form perfectly 
cognate, both partaking, when affected by the rough 
breathing, of tne guttural sound. 

From this principle of similarity of sound in letters of the 
same organ, and of their retaining still a similarity in their 
aspirated forms, a table of the aspirable consonants, and of 
their aspirate sounds, as represented by Roman letters, can 
be formed. 

(This Table should be referred to till the aspirate sounds are 

known by the learner.) 

*^ The notation for the aspirate sound is a dot (*) or b> 



Plain or 
Primitiye Form. 



r J 

Labials < ^ 

It 

Palatals f ^ 

Dentals < ^ 
Sibilant • S 



Aflpirated or 

Secondary Form, 

as Spelled. 



D, or t)bi 
% or 2Db, 

r. or Tb, 
C, or C\h \ 
S, or 5b, J 
t), or Db, 
C or Cb, 
S, or Sb, 



Prdnmiciation or Se- 
condary Form, as Arti- 
culated. 



p. 

V, or W. 
V, or W. 
H. 



GutturaU qtt y 



DH,r. 

a 
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A fuller explanation of the Aspirated Consonants. 

p (asp.) = ph or/. 

b ... =■ V (before or after e or })\ w (before or 

after a, o, u). 
11) ... — V (before or after e or ]); w (before or 

after a, o, u) ; ri) is slightly nasal, as 
in cuiijA (pronounced as ^f cu]03a), 
sorrow. 
^ ••• is silent : it has the sound of A in some 

words; as ^eii), self; bo ip' f^lO» 
(dhom been) to myself. 
c ... =» cA in ocA, oc; or the Greek x (chee). It 
IS invariably sounded like the Greek v (chee) when it goes 
before e or ^; but before a, o, or u, it has a thicker sound, 
as heard in the exclamation oc I (och,) ocoij ! (ochon) ; or 
of the German ch. 

There is no sound in English like that of c (asp.) ; for 
when it is said that c aspirated sounds like gh in lough, 
very few take up that sound, for few in these countries, 
except Irish-speaking people alone, pronounce that digraph 
with a guttural tone. To pronounce it correctly add to 
the sound of k (or Irish c) a little rough breathing from 
the throat ; as oc, (och !) 

5 (asp.) = gh, guttural, in the beginning of a 
word, if before the vowels a, o, u: before e or i, it has the 
less guttural sound of t/ ; as, n)o 5eAi), my affection. But 
in the end and middle of words, it has no other power than 
that of lengthening the sound of the preceding vowel, and 
fixing the spelling, just as gh in the English words — high, 
highness, nigh, neighbour, thought, thoughtful, thought- 
tumess, tends to lengthen the vowel t, or the diphthongs 
ei, ouy and to aid in forming a correct orthography. 

Example: jt^j, a king, pronounced as if written |ij, (ree)^ 
|i]5eACc, a kingdom, mS'-AnjAil, kingly ; 

1*05, happiness, prosperity, pronounced so, fog-An)^]!, 
pleasant, prosperous ; ros-AthUcc, pleasantness. 

6 has a thick, guttural sound very like that of 5. In the 
beginning of a word, 6 before e or ] has exactly the sound 
of y, as n?o Oia (mo Yia), my God. In the middle or end 
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of words 6 (asp.) is the same in all respects as 5 aspirated-— 
i «.«., it only lengthens the Sound of the preceding vowel 
or diphthong. 

Obs. — ^There is another sound peculiar to 3 and 6 when 
following the vowels a or o, in t;he first or second syllable 
of a word, which deserves particular attention. The two 
letters A3, or'A6, sound like i in ire; or ey in eye, eyre, as 
AbAio (ejj-en^ aspen; A6A(|tc, {ey-arih^) a bolster; ASAftc, 
(eye-arti) a horn; a6Uca6, (ey-luck-oo^) burial ; AbftA^n?, 
1 adore; AbfcAfi, a halter; eAUbAn, a science; 5A6A]|t, a 
beagle; |ia6a]ic, sight; CA65, Thaig; lA3Ab, fewness; 
A3A|r>, face, against; lA3A^|t, a finger, toe, prong, fork; 
frleA3Ai7s a turf-spade; and SeA3aD, John, are exceptions). 
The exceptions are generally marked with the grave accent, 
as ^bAft, a cause; ^Smub, timber; a6, luck. 

c ••• B> h\ Aspiration so affects these letters that 
f* ... sa Aj their power as consonants is lost, 
^hile the aspirate alone is heard, y final is never aspi- 
rated. 

VOCABULARY. 



A, who. 

Acc, but. 

tub, luck. 

Ai) ce, the indiyidti&l, the person 
who ; ce, means any one, a per- 
son, liketheGreek tk {Ha), any 
one ; ce is sometimes written 
CT, but this is not a fdn. fbroL 

bftc, death, murder. 

bAc, cows. 

be^, life; bic, life; Gr. 0>«( (^if); 
Latin, vita, 

bocc, poor. 

bftAc, (to spy, V,, a design, n.) ever; 



as, 50 bttftc, for ever ; litenlly 
to (the hist) judgment. 

btte;i^^, fine. 

cAb, what (Latin, quid). 

CAC, a battle. 

cA|c, spend ; cek]c, cha£El 

CjA, who (Italian, che), 

CO, so, as ; co, so; whenf6llowedby 
the demonsbative pronomi nOi 
that ; as cl^ Ai) l& CO btteA^ t^i), 
the day is so fine , literally, the 
day is so fine that; 5-^u|l re 
CO TQAic tp7 7 is he tfo good ? it 
means as, and is foUowed by 



^ " The sibilant letter had probably its mutation into the aspirate ; bat 
this is lost in Welsh, though preserved, as we shall see, in the Erse." 
Priohard's Eastern Origin of the CelUc Nations; Edited by R, G. Lathamy 
M.A., London : Quaritch, p. 163. 

56il, an eye ; a fu^l, his eye ; x^V>^^» health ; bo rUmce, your health, 
p. 168, »Wi 

'* In these instances the initial s, though converted into an aspirate in 
pronunciation, is sometimes retained in orthography, either with a dot 
over it, or foUowed by h. But in either case the sibilant is entirely lost* 
Note by Dr. Latham* 
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\» (with) when a oompwison if 
made ; as, he is (^^ gentle as a 
lamb, r!^ fe co cAotj " le" uaf), 
literally, he is so mild -(that he 
can be CQixipar6d)wM a lamb; 
where no compariaon is drawn, 
but a certain condition pointed 
out, it is followed by ASttf , and, 
aa ;-.£z. : he is as well as (is) 
possible, cA re CO iva|c ** Asuf" 
If ^et^jtt ; we are as fortunate 
as we- can be, zAnpxp co fo^A 

c^tioc, end. 
bVLjtje, man, a person, 
'ITAc, eausoj reason. 
5^5, take, oonceivo* 
5ACy each. 
Sfte^, level 
Uoc, a hero, 
lejtnb, a chikU 
iQAft, good. 



iQ^^ft, as ; like ; i^Afi bUct aj) i9A|S» 
as the flower of th j field. ^ 

njoc, early. 

i)T6, a thing. 

ofi, virgin. 

tt]c, course, a flight. 

r]r)i)» we, us. 

TtB, ye, you. 

niM>, they. , * . 

roAibi tq swim. 

tog, happiness. 

At)-xo^i misery, 

t;aUi9, earth; a0» A]tt caU^, on 
.earth. 

ceA^, a house ; C]$e, a house's. 

ctt^6, time ; m) ctV»i> the time ; 
hence means» when. 

cnuA^ pity. 

ucc, bosom ; Af, from ; thus, Af ncc, 
from the bosom, t. «., by virtae 
of, through ; At .^cz t)e, for 
God's sake. 



EXAMPLES. 

z^ At) l?v bjteAj, the day is fine ; c^ at) b^b f ^bA, thp boat 
is long ; c^ ai) f eAft ti)a^c, the man is good. 

b| Ai) ceAC bocc Acc bi 1*03 Api) ad c|iac b^ feA]t ad qj^ 
beo, the honse was poor, but happiness was there the time 
(while) the man x>f the house was aUve. _ . 

cA 3AC Dib n)A]t ADp pe^D, everything is in itself good. 

b] D^A AW, JAC All), -A5«f V} bef6 *:CTttoc a]]i, 50 bft^d^c. 
God was in being at all times, tmd there never itSL be an 
end for Him. 

EXERCISE Xn. 
1. qA AD i;ib bab? 2. b-twiy^ bAb imAit AjAb? 8. ft 

^I)A1C IjOTt) fDATt), 4. AD TDA]C leAC fDA")? 5, b-fUfl ceAc 

hocz A5Ab ? 6. Dt b^f u^l teAc bocc a^aid ? 7* oc, ^f 
-e|t«A5 ^ bo ceAc ^AGc {^f05^^ADD. 8- 30 ftA^b f 03 A3ttf j-euD 
•lASAb 50 b]tAt. 9. CIA leir AD leADb bocc? 10. le feA]t 
%ff} C13. 11. cAb p^c b-pu]l ctt ADD T^ CO 1D0C? 12. ?da]I 
AC^ AD c-^ Aiit AD ce A c^ TD06. 13. 5Ab fDo Iati) ad 
00 lAti). 14. ]f cf»uA5 A5i»r }X E^'^W beACA ad bu|De Ajuf 
Ud ^e ADfog. 15. ]x CAc boACA AD btt]De co f?AbA a*]* c4 
fe Ai]t caIah). 16. Af ttcc D6 cA|ci beAcA daoidca. 17. cja 
fe Of A? 18- b-fufl Df A ADD 3AC ^ic ? 19- c^D]aadi) 
3AC ^|c. 20. ca 0]A TDAfc t>o 3AC ba|De ; A]tb*nt5 De^i^e a 
CAj A bf, A3uf A befbeAf 30 b]tAC. 
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VOCABDLAiiy. 



akiliL 
_ :, ford. 
b^T5, domb ; Hob. ^^ (haJal) ; 

la/Ism^ hoibuM. ' 

be^ » bee. 
ba?6e, yellow. 
Kx^op, crying, wailing. 
cftfAB, a borme of wattles, » hanrow, 

a ehield. 
bATC, colour. 
DA19, an ox; Latin, dama, bAib- 

aUca, a bufiEalo, (aUca means 

living among cliJOb, wild;) 

^]a6-6aii), a stag. 
eeoc, a drink, 
fc, eat. 
LA03, a oalf ; Welsh, Bo; Ui^-^qac, 

a cow after calving, a milch 



aow, from Uogi a oalf, and 

l]5eAc, licking, 
Itac, grey, 
loc, a lake. 
itfA^ a plain, a field. 
iQA|tb, dead ; Latin, mon ; French, 

mort 
tittA6, ted ; Latin, rufin, 
t'eAns, a bright red. 
rAti;, pleasant, agreeable; Latin, 

MM vis. 
l^^t> <^ spear. 
fleASAi), a turf-spade. 
rl|A&, a monntain. 
tftu^ a stream. 
cA|t5, a bull ; Latin, taurus, 
csHA|B, the coTmtry, as oppoaed to 

the word '* city" or " town." 



« 

From Ar, ford, and cI^ac, a htirdle of wattles, is formed 
the compound word a6icI|«c^ the ford of hurdles — Dublin; 
from AC, and bufbe, yellpw, Ac-bu^Se — Athboy, the yellow 
ford : AC «nd c^w, the plural of ceAi), head, At'C]vv— 
Head-ford; ac, and bA^tA, the possessive case of bAi|t, oak 
— Adare ; from ac, and i)f mj, possessive plural, ** of 
kings," Ac-ijA-^ig — Athenry ; jfrom ac, and coiUe, of a 
wood— Woodford ; from ac, and Iuai), of warriors — Ath- 
lone ; from beul, mouth, and ac, and Icacai), wide — Bally- 
lahon ; from ac, and 1]A5, a rock — Ballyleague, on the 
Shannon. 

EXERCISE Xnj. . 

1. Is the cow red and is the calf black? 2. The cow is 
not red, but she is yellow; and the calf is not black, but 
grey 4uad white. 3. Is the child dumb ? 4. The child is 
Uot dumb. 5. Is there a ford at the month of the Is^e? 
6. There is not a ford in it.. 7. Is that a plajn or a lake? 

8. It is neitiieir a plain nor a lake; it is a mountain. 

9. What colour do you like (is pleasing with you), ydlow, 
grey, or red? 10. I like the yellow. 11. What use 
(fref6m) have '^e of (with) the spear, or of the turf-spade? 
12. We have great use (of) with it. 13. AriB'you cold 
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(is cold on'you) ? 14. I am not cold (cold is not on me). 
15. Do you like a drink (is drink good with thee) ? — ad 
n)^]t le<vc beoc? 16. Is the grass wet with dew? 17. The 
grass is wet with dew. 18. Have you an ox and a bull? 
19. I have not an ox and a bull, nor a bui&lo ; but I have 
only a cow and a grey calf. 20. What colour is the cow 
(is on the cow)? 21. Yellow. 22. Yellow is a good 
colour. 23. What is a mountain? 24. A mountain is a 
high hill. 25. You are lucky and happy. 



FIFTH LESSON. 

CONJUGATION OF THE PBESENT TENSES OF THE VERB 

to be, bo bejc. 
The nominative case comes always after the verb. 

Present tenu. 



SIKOULAB. 

1. Zix n)e, I am. 

2. Zf^ ru, thoti art 

3. C4^ re^ he (or it) is ; C8k rf > she 
(or it) is. 



PLURAL. 

Zix ri^) yon are. 
Z»^ ^Ab, they are. 



The following is another form, in which the nominative 
case is embodied in all the persons except the tMrd person. 
This is called the Synthetic form, as the foregoing is called 
the Analytic: 



ZfXjn), I am. 
Zf^j\\^ thou art. 

C^ xe, he (or it) is ; c;8^ tf > Bh^ 
(or it) is. 



r^n^uib, we are. 
Cacaoi, you are. 
Ca|&, tiiey are. 



THE n^TEBBOOA'nVE FOBM. 

2U) h'pxii'ph am I T i 2ti) b-ruil-ii)a|b, are weS 

?li) b-truil-iti, art thou ? I 2lij 6-f tt|l-0, are yon ? 

?lij b-fuil te, is he ? I ilij b-t:u]l-i&, are they ? 

Or, taking the third person singular, b-fu^l, is, and plac- 
ing the personal jronoun — me, I ; cu, thou ; fe, he, (it) •, 
r]y she, (it) ; f^pi), ^e ; f ^B, you ; f f^b, they, after it, this 
interrogative forn\ is gone trough in the simple Ana- 
lytic way. 
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8IKOT7LAB. PLURAL. 

h-^nii ive, am I ? I ft-^u^l nno» wr© we ? 

b-|ru]l cu, art thou ? I b-^u]l f |b, are you ? 

b-puil re, is lie ? I b-i:u)l T]^ty, are they? 

When an assertion is made — ]]•, is ; with the personal 
pronouns is the form adopted ; as, if rDe, it is I; ]r cu, it 
IS thou; ^x ^» it is he; ]x ri90> it is we; ]x fjb, it is vou ; 
-ff ]A&, it is they. 

This If is omitted, as has been observed (see Second 
Lesson, Observations 3, 4, page 10), when any of the par- 
ticles of asking or denying, or the like, are employed , 
as, who (is) God, c|a b-^ O^a? ir» after c]a, is omitted : 
CAb 6 AT) v]6 AT) eA5lA]f, what is the church? if is omitted 
after cAb, what. S 

The present tense, as it is formed regularly from' the 
root h}, be thou; is b]bitD, which implies a state or continu- 
ance in present existence, as — 

b|6-]Ti7, 1 am wont to be. I t))6-ii7U]b, we are wont to be, 

bi6-7^, thon art wont to be. I b|&-]6, you are wont to be. 

^6 r^, he is wont to be. 1 t)|6-]&, they are wont to be. 

So, bi6, the analytic form, with the personal pronouns, n)e, 
cu, fe, expresses the same. Also, the termination, eADOf 
denotes habit or continuance ; as, bi6-eAi)T) iDe, I am wont 
to be; b]6-eAi)o en, thou art wont to oe; b|6-eA0O fe^ he 
is wont to be 

The endings, such as jn), of the first person ; }ji, of the 
second person singular; rtjnp, of the first person plural; ]6, 
of the second; ^b, of the third person plural, express in 
Irish what the pronouns J, thou^ we, you^ they, in union with 
the verb, convey in the English language ; and also the 
time or tense wnich such helps as do, may, can, suggest in 
the conjugation of Saxon verbs. Few languages, indeed, 
are as limited as EutUs^ is in its verbal inflections 

Observe, therefore, that do, dost, does, doth, the emphatic 
and interrogative forms of the present tense in English, 
have, in Irish, as in every other language of Europe, nc 
distinct word by which they can be translated. The verbaf 
inflection peculiar to the present tense supplies its place 
as, I da be, b^bin); do I be? a vjA}\6\xr)^ (a niee-yimf) dos 
thcu be? A Tt)-b]6^|i? does he have? a Tl^b|t)eAl)l; A]5e 
he does have, bi6eAi)D ^136. 

This observation should be remembered. 
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VOCABULARY. 



2ttt&i), bread. 

tsxtfj white (pale). 

t)opJb, haughty. 

blAc, blossom, flower. 

t)0]$, opinion, expectation. 

T^oil, meat. 

FUic, a prince. 

Vox, yet. 

5eAlUc, the moon; from seAl, white 

(bright), 
lei^, read (thou). 
M^O) a physician. 

luc, a mouse ; luco^, a little mouse. 
LonttAc, bright, shining. 
luA]c, ashes ; from luAc, swift. 
luAf , swiftness. 
luAC, swift, acj;., swiftness, n. 
luf , an herb ; some of its compound 

forms are — xVM)'\\xt, (from rUn, 

safe, sound, and lur)} all-heal ; 

rib-wort; lur-ii)6i\ (from lur, 

and Ti)0|t, large), fox-glove ; 

5Attb-luf (from 5At^, coarse, 

and lur) clivers. 
VJaoZj soft, mild, tender ; as, f eo]l 

ii)x\oc, tender flesh. 
9)o6, manner, form, respect; Lat. 

modus. 



fiejxn), heaven. 

HocA, a wheel ; hence Latin roiet^ a 
wheel. 

K]A]b» ever ; wa to this time. 

5a]C, plenty; LhaatU, I have plenty 
is expressed in Irish, I have 
my plenty, z9^ 190 f A|c A5AT17. 

S^]Arr), beauty. 

Stt|§, sit (»). 

Ce]C, hot ; also flee (o). 

C|U5, thick, plenty. 

Ctt A]^, the shore at low water; from 
cTVAiS, ebb. 

PfteAb, a tribe ; Latin, iribus, 

CJteTC, feeble, ignorant. 

C|t|AC, a Lord, a high wave, a hill^ 

C|xo|6, a loot : the sole of the foot ; 
a measure of twelve inchea 

Uacc, a will or testsunent. 

UAfft, hour, as Af) uAitt, and con- 
tractedly 'o-UA]tt,thehour;that 
is, when : — ^hence it is always 
translated token; but when- 
ever a question is asked, the 
words Af) UAtft, are not con- 
tracted into nuAjft; as C|a a^ 
UAitt) when t ».«., what hour T 

Wir5<^» water. 



EXERCISE XIV. 

1. The day is fine. 2. This month is wont to be fine. 
3. My son is young. 4. Is my son young? 5. He is not 
young. 6. He is usually good. 7. He is not wont to be 
up early 8. Is every man good? 9. Bveiy cat is not 
grey nor black. 10. God is good. 11. Wno is Grod? 
12. What is heaven? 13. There is happiness in heaven. 
14. Are you lucky (is the luck on you)? 15. No, I am 
not lucky. I am unluclqr- 16. Do you love me? 17. I 
do not love you. 18. I love God, and God loves me. 
19. God loves every person. 20. God is king in heaven 
and on earth. 21. The field is yellow and white. 22. The 
virgin is young and mild. 23. Luck attends those thai 
are good ; (idiomatio form is — luck is usually on the good). 
24. Are you good when you are lucky ? 25. I was xievex, 
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lucky, yet I am of opinion (]f bois h<^^) that I am good. 
26, Is the sun bright (loi)|iAc) ? 27. The sun is bright. 

28, Have you got (b-^utl A3Ab) white (seAl) bread ? 

29. I have plenty, and milk. 30. Have you enough of 
everything? 31. I have. 32. You are as generous (p^^l) 
as (le) a prince. 

Obs. — ^The sentences in the several exercises embrace 
only such words, for the greater part, as are given in the 
lists at each heading. Sometimes words in former lists or 
exercises are again brought into account. The learner 
should therefore make himself thoroughly fiimiliar with 
the words, their sounds, and their idiomatic turns of ex- 
pression, to prevent reference to former Lessons. 

To translate these English sentences into Irish, and to 
write them in the Celtic' character, to speak them from time 
to time when alone or with others, must at once ensure a 
knowledge of the language as it is spoken and written. 
Begin forthwith to speak it. 

EXEKCISE XV. 

1. Is bread cheap or dear? 2. It is cheap. 3. Is butter 
dear? 4. Yes, it is dear this month. 5. Wine is dear, 
meat is usually dear, and water is usually cheap 6. The 
virmn is handsome (Alnji)). 7. The haughty is found 
under beauty's dress (f ao^ tsefrb). 8. You are not wont 
to be early at the house. 9. They are usually at an early 
hour at the house. 10. Are you early from home? 11. 
You are in happiness. 12. They are usually unhappy. 
13. The moon is bright, the cloud is grey; the day is dark, 
the month is beautiral. 14. When I am well (xl^ry) I am 
happy. 15. When do you be well? 16. The physician does 
have a secret. 17. The wheel is red. 18. The eye is grey. 
19. The cat is black. 20. What hour is it? (c.|A ad uAiji 
i). 21. It is early yet (f6x)» 22. The day is long. 23 
Many a day we snsul be in the tomb; (]]• |oit)6A l^ 'f-Aij 
5-c]ll o|tAii)i).) 24. Man's life is short. 25. It is like the 
nower of the neld : It is like a vapour (ceo) ; it is a war&re, 
OS Job says (it)A]t be^jt Job). 26. If jou wish (id^ if idaic 
Uac) to uve old, take hot and cold, is an old saying (fe^D 

It^-) 
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Obs. 1 . — The first letter of a word — if it be one of the 
nine mutables — suffers aspiration after the possessive pro* 
nouns singular — 1170, my ; bo, thy ; a, his. 

EXAMPLE. 

Pronouioed 

be^i), a woman, n)o beAij, my woman ; mo van* 

b^ftb, a bard, bo b^|tb, thy bard ; do watordh 

bofib, a table, a bo|tb, his table, a wordh, 

b in the words beAn, bA|ib, bo|ib, when not preceded by 
the possessive pronoun singular, is not aspirated ; put the 
possessive pronouns singular before the same words, and 
then b immediately assumes the aspirate sound, and is, of 
course, pronounced like t;, if e or | follow ; and like tc, if 
A, or o, or u follow. 

A, her, the possessive pronoun singular, feminine, is an 
exception : — it does not cause aspiration, and it is in this 
non-aspirating power only that it can be distinguished 
from A, his ; as a boftb, her table ; a bo]tb, his table. 

Obs. 2. — The vocative case, or as it is called by English 

frammarians — the nominative case of address — ^has the 
rst letter, if aspirable, invariably aspirated. 

EXAMPLE. 

cujfle, pulse ; cYto]6e, heart: 

A ctt^fle, pulse; a cuifle rt)o c|to|6e, pulse of my heart. 

D]A, God; bil^f, dear (from b^l, fond): 

A t)^. Oh, God; a t)fe bjlir, O ! dear God. 

5|i^6, love: 

A 3]t^8, oh Love : 511^6 nf at^atija, love of my soul. 

teAftc, affection, afiectionate one : 

A feAjic 3|i^, oh, love of loves. 

A^mite 6]\\y, oh, dear (Virgin) Mary; a SB)A'iiie jiu^d, oh, 

Mary, secret love. 

In these exclamations, the c of cuifle; O of Of a; 5 of 
3|t^6; 25 of 2t}a||te; f of feA]ic, are aspirated on account 
of the vowel sound c^ a in the nominative case of address 
preceding the aspirable consonants, c, b, 5, T17, p 
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SIXTH LESSON, 

Obs. 1. — In compound words the fii*st letter of the second 
part is aspirated should it be aspirable — as cUoi), inclined, 
crooked ; beA]ic, an act, an exploit, form thecompound clAon- 
beAfic, a deceitful act; so ^e^U-beAfic, a treacherous act; 
reAyic-5]t^6, dearest love; be^J, good; bufije, person; beA3- 
6u|ne,agood person, t*eAi),old; feAi)-^eAti,an old man ; feAi;- 
ie^Vy an old woman. The b, in be Ajtc ; 3, in 3|t^6 ; b, in bu] r)e ; 
^, in |:eA|i ; b, in beAi), in the foregoing examples are aspi- 
rated, because they form the second part of compound words. 
Except — ^Words beginning with any of the dental con- 
sonants, b, c, f , when the preceding part of the compound 
ends in b, I, i?, f, c; as A|ib, high; L]^eA]ivc^, Lord; A|ib- 
ci5eATii>A, sovereign Lord; caoI, slender; bub, black; caoI- 
bttb, slender black ; aij buACAiU CAol-bub, the slender-black 
boy; buAi?, lasting; t^o^aI^ life, age; buAivrAogAl, long 
life; baAThfAoJAlAc, long-lived. The initial letter in the 
second part of the compound in those words is not aspi- 
rated, agreeably to the terms of the exception. 

The dentals, b, c, ]•, do not undergo aspiration, because 
they are sufficiently clear and musical in their combina- 
tion with other dentals or Unguals, I, d, and do not re- 
quire, like the gutturals and the palatals, the aid of aspi- 
ration, to render them flexible. 

Obs. 2. — ^In general, then, the dentals, b, c, t, following 
b, c, r, or I, p, (and sometimes |i,) final, or otherwise, are 
never aspirated. 

VOCABULARY. 



^o\Tj now. 

^O^lft, father ; Latin, pater, ACA]tt- 

ibofi, grandfather. 
buACA]U, a boy ; derived from bo, 

a cow, and cA\Vi (Latin, colere), 

to attend, to mind. 
Cajva, a friend ; from ca^, dear 

(Latin, duira^ dear); Greek, 

C^Ac, destruction. 
Cfion), crooked, bent down. 
Ca|tAi9 (Latin, euro), care; applied 

in Irish to all over whom one 

has charge. 



^^'^09 good; in composition, as 
t)eAS-6u]ije, a good person; 
while ti)A|c, good, is used out 
of composition ; as, &u]i7e ti)A]C, 
a good person. 

^^-^S* good, is opposed to b|toc, bad; 
TQA]c, good, is opposed to olc, 
bad. l^e former are placed be- 
fore the noun, thelatter after it. 

t)|tu]TQ, back (Greek, ^s^/Mt, skin ; 

and ^^^y the shoulders). 
I^A^ceAc, fretful. 1=uAcc, cold. 
5ai), without (French, sans), 
5l6itt, (Latin, gloria), glory. 
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v^ 



5<un, knee (Greek, yo»t/). 

5rifiv6, love. 

5tt&6ii7A|t, loving. 

Iu6, day (French hui,^ 

luji6, motion, freedom of the limb 

in acting. 
^^iA\\^y mother; the dam of a beast ; 

a oaase, source; n^ACA^^-iijoit, 

grandmother. 



9)ile, a thousand (Latin mille), 
5]oc, frost (Latin, siccvs; Heb. nmr). 
S\Ar), (Latin scUvvls), safe, healthy 

80Qnd;iUv|ijce,health} eus-fUwiy, 

nnwell. 
Sn)<i]Zt mist. 
5ir)eACCA, snow. 
Ce^r, heat. 
C^uaS, pity. 



The Iri^sh of the word, to-day ^ is pronounced an yuh, and spelled by 
some thus : aoo 1u6» (OXrien and Keilly) ; by others, thus : a i)-b|u. 
Which is the more correct ? For the former we have the authority ol 
O'Brien and O'Reilly, and analogy with the French and Spanish lan- 
guages ; hui ; oi; — for the latter, usage to some extent, and analogy with 
the word day^ old Irish, t)\A; Latin» die; Welsh, dydh; and 
Sanscrit, dyu. 

EXERCISE XVI. 

1 . 2t)o b|tdo I 2. 20o c|teAc ! 3. 8l)o n)]\e citaA^;. 4. 
2Co cttjrle ^t^^x ^^ P***^ se^l. 6, <i cu^fle tijo cjto^be, tijo 
CA|tA, Ti)o 3]t^6 If cu. 6. ^ ceile ro' aij^hja ^f cu. 7. Mac 
11)0 CAfiA c6i|t, 6]l, 5]t^6n)A|t, ca? 8. )f tije bo cAjtA cd||<, 
6]l, 3fiA6it)Aft. 9. b-pujl 00 beAi) A^uf bo w^c Asuf |iun 
3eAl bo c|ioi&e leAc at)1) luS? 10. C^ f lAb Ipn? ai^o 1u6. 
11, C A b-j:u]l bo feAjt ai)ij iu&? 12. Ca fe l^on). 13. 
b-puil A cof fUp, t)o c^Di) AtK>ir» ^5^V ^ f^l -^S^f n)eii|t a 
cotf ? 14. Ca a f^l A5Uf A cof A3Uf A n)eu]t fl^ij ; acc 

ca A CeA1)1) Cll)1) 6 Art) 30 Art) A3ttf PIAI) A1)l) A CAob. 15. 

C^ Ai) c-ftt|l 6eAt bo5 Aije. 16. Ca b-pu|l ai> beAi) a cA 
eA3-flAi)? 17. Ca fi Ai)i) fo. 18. C^a ai) i)i6 cA Ai|t f|? 
(\\Tia* thing is on her? — i.«., what is it that ails her?) 19, 

Ca a slttT) 5AI) Iua8, a b|lUlrt) CjtOrt), a cluAf 3AI) clof. 
20. TlAib 1]A13 A^ci o '1) Art) ro A i)Ae, *D UA^lt b] bobuACA]ll 
A]3 teAc rt)o it)ACA|i? 21. b] ; A3uf be^itfe i)ac b-^tt^l 
|:Ac A^]t bic Aic^ A bejc f A]ceAC A^t b^f. 22, Mac bfieAj 
AO A]rt)f||i ^ fo? 23. J f b|teA3, 3I0111 bo t)iA. 24. W^ bn^u^l 
fruAcc AT)t), T)o ceo, 1)0 3AOC ; acc cA 3ac aoi) Ia, bjieAJ ; ad 
3fi|Ai) Aiji ijeA") 3A0 frt)u]c, 3AI) i)ettl. 26. ^p FeA|i|t leAc 
teAf 1)0 |!ttAcc? 26. Jf 1fe^\i\i \\on) puAcc le t|oc A3Uf le 
foe^iccA 'da ceAf Asuf sniAO. 27. b-f u]! bo cu]tArt) A3uf 

CU|tArt) b' ACA|t A rl^lDCe r 28. d>.]t>, 30 ]tA]b TDA^C A3Ab 

A3ttf A13 5AC bu]i)e ai3 a b-j:u|l beA3-c|ioi6e. 29. B-f:u|l 
bACAifi-ri)5fi feAi)? 30. W^ b-pu]!; i)i b-fu]l feAD-feA|i 
t)o feAD-bcAt) A]|t bjc ASAipi), cAn)ttib qle 65 Ajuf fUp. 
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Obsertation 1. — ^When the article ao (the) w placed 
before nouns, it aspirates the first consonant, if aspurable, in 
the nominative and objective cases singular of nouns femi- 
nine ; but of nouns masculine the first consonant in the 
possessive case singular. Example — 

beAD, a woman ; ai) be^tj, the woman. 

f ]|t, possessive case of t^eAft, a man ; ceAC ^v f ||t, the 
man's house. 

Exception 1. — ^Nouns whose first letter is b, or c, do not 
take the aspirate form: Example — <vt> bu^l, f, (nom. or 
obj. case) the wish, the element ; ai) bori)A]ij, the world's ; 
C]5eA]tijA At> bon)AiD, the world's Lord. 

The reason is, the dental d of the article aij (the), and 
the dentals b, or c, are quite euphonious without the aid 
of aspiration, as has been shown in the Exception to Obser- 
vation 1, at the commencement of this Lesson (p. 29). 

Exception 2. — S, f, is an unique kind of letter, which 
in this particular form does not, after the article, bear to 
be aspirated, but instead takes the letter c before it, in the 
nominative and objective cases, if the noun be feminine; in 
the possessive case, if the noun be masculine, as — 

f eob, f., a jewel ; at? c-f eob, the jewel ; (^nom. or obj. case.) 

flAC, £, rod; ai) c-^Iac, the rod. 

f|tei]b, £, street; aij c-f|t4ij|b, the street. 

fA3Ai]tc, priest's ; ai) c-fASA^itc, the priest's (the poss. case). 

as; ^v c-teob bo-f ajaIa *r 1 1f Ailije; the raxe jewel is the 
most beautiful. 

?Cd c-flAc DAc o-31acai)ij foiori) ; the rod that takes not 
twisting. 

In these instances, when the two consonants, c and f^ 
come together, c is pronounced and f is silent ; which in- 
deed is always the case whenever two consonants whose 
sounds cannot unite in one syllable meet — the first is 
sounded, the second rendered silent. 

It is only after the article (aij) that S suffers this change ; 
for if 1DO, -bo, or a (his), the possessive pronouns stngi3ar 
precede ; or if it be the nominative case of address ; or if 
the noun beginning with S come after the prepositions A^^t 
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on, &c., as has been pointed out in the foregoing Observac 
tions (See Fifth Lesson, Observations 1, 2, p. 28), S, f 
would, in all such cases, be aspirated according to rule ; as, 
flAc, rod ; n)o f Iac, my rod, 

fUc, rod ; ^]ji flAc, on a rod. 

b|toc, bad ; b|toc-flAc, a bad rod, 

f Uc, rod ; " ad" c-f Uc, the rod. 

VOCABULARY. 



IbUc; 



fCOC 



Blossom, 

Flower, 

Dead, ii7Ati5. 

Earth, zAUm ; (Latin, teUtia), 

Fairness or whiteness, pij^e. 

(Blossom) of all that is fair, hU^t x)A 

Irishman, 6]|teAi)Ac; from Ci^te, 
Ireland. Add, eAC, or ac, to 
the name of a country, and 
the gentile name of one from 
that country is formed; as, 
5AcrAi)-Ac, an Englishman ; 
Ftiaijc-ac, a Frenchman ; Sp»,}r)- 
eAc, a Spaniard. If the name 
of tiie country or place form the 
possessive case in A!) $ as6||te, 



Ireland ; SllbA, Scotland ; Sac- 
r A, England ; it)u»T>A, Munster ; 
the gentile name is formed from 
the possessive case ; as. ^IbA, 

2llbAl)AC ; 5ACf A, 5ACf A17AC ; 
^UlijA, ^UTi}A17AC. 

Honour, or}oj\u 

Joy» ToS; luAc.5«^it*, rejoicing (from 

luAC, frequent, quick, and s^jft, 

a laugh) . 
Mind, n., ipeio ; (Latin, rnena). 
Shame, i)jV]Yie. 
Store, tT6|i. 
Treasure, cAirs©, circe; (Latin, 

fiseuSf the king's treasury ; 

cieta, a purse). 



EXERCISE XVn. 

1. Is the man old? 2. He is not old; but the old man 
who was here yesterday is now dead. 3. Is the old woman 
in the house ? 4. She is not ; but the grandmother is in 
the house. 5. Have you a grandmother living? 6. I 
have, and a grandfather. 7. Is the old man who was in 
the house yesterdav your grandfather? 8. He is; and the 
old woman who is here to-day is my grandmother. 9. 
Have you a good (beAj) heart? 10. i have a good heart 
and a well-disposea mind ; for every good man has a good 
heart and a well-disposed mind. 11. The Lord my God is 
Sovereign (^jto, high, supreme, sovereign,) Lord of (a^jx, 
on,) heaven and of earth. 12. The Irishman is long-lived. 
13. How are all those under your care? 14. Those under 
my care are well (H^tj, safe). 15. How are those under 
your care, and your father's, and your grandfather's? 
16. Your &me and your reputation are dea'' to mo. 
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T7. Oh ! my sad sorrow that you are not happy. 18. Oli ! 
my treasure and love of loves, how great is my affection 
for you ! 19, Mary, pulse of heart, flower of all that is 
6dr ! 20. You are my sorrow and my joy — my honour 
and my shame, my life and my death. 



SEVENTH LESSON. 

CONJUGATION OF THE VERB " to be^ DO bejC, — CONTINUED. 

(See Fifth Lesson.) 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Imperfect Tense. 

This tense is by some called the liabitual pastf because 
it expresses no particular action, or state of being, but a 
habit, or action repeated in the one case, and a contmued 
state of existence in the other. We call it by the name 
Imperfect, in order to conform to the established divisions 
of Tense, and because it agrees very closely with the Im- 
perfect in Greek, Latin, and French verbs. The first letter 
of this tense is aspirated, if it be one of the nine mutable 
consonants. 

SINOTTLAB. PLURAL. 



1. bi6-|oi), veeyinn^ I was wont to 

be. 

2. h^'ies!^ veehatD, thoa (yon) wast 

wont to be. 

3. 5]6-ex\6 re, veeyoo ski, he was 

wont to be. 



1. fc]6-ii)7r> veemtuhy we were wont 

to be. 

2. b]6-cf, veehee, you were wont to 

be. 

3. b]6-&ff , veedeesh^ they were wont 

to be. 



This tense, of which the Lrish^-speaking people make such 
frequent use, is by them translated, when conversing in 
English, by the words, *' used to be." 

The interrogative form is gone through by placing the 
particle ad, whether, before each of the persons ; as, ao 
b)6-inT), was I wont to be, &c. 

The verbal form of the third person singular, b|6eA6, 
with the personal pronouns nje, I ; tu, thou (you) ; f fe, he, 
(it) ; ri» she, (it) ; x^Wi we; rjjbj you ; ri^^.> they ; placed 
after it, gives the analytic conjugation of this tense. 

Obs. — eA6, and a6, final, is, in Gonnaught, pronounced 
00, (English) ; in MunsteT} a As the final syUable of the 



F. 
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imperfect tense, it is pronounced incorrectly in Munster, 
and in some districts in the southern parts of Connaught — 
like dgh, guttural. Of the sound of a6 final, we shall 
treat in the Twelfth Lesson. 

The word synthetic, as applied to the conjugation of 
Irish verhs, means that the personal pronouns nje, cu, fioiJ, 
f |b, ]*|Ab, are, in each tense, comhined with the verb, so as 
to misike one word, thus — c^itt), I am, is composed of c^, 
ami, and n)e, I, and is as much a synthesis^ that is, a joining 
together of the two words c^ and nje, as asah), at me ; o|in), 
on me ; l]oii), with me, is of A3, at, and n)^, me ; A||t, on ; 
and nje, le, with ; and nje. In some persons of the com- 
pound pronouns, equally as of the verbs, this synthetic 
union is not clearly, at first, perceived ; as, in leo, with*- 
them, compounded of le and ]Ab; in b]6-^i7Q, I used 
to be, compounded of b]6 and ii)6. 

The Analytic is, in meaning, opposed to Syniheticy and in 
dicates that the pronoun and verb are not combined in one 

From the nature therefore of the synthetic form, it is' 

Elain the personal pronouns cannot, in tne nominative case, 
e expressed after the verb when conjugated synthetically ; 
and ^ould the personal pronouns be found so expressed, 
they must be necessarily in the objective case. Thus— 

C^]tt>BC^ Ti)e, I am. 

C^jii) TDe=c^ rt)e, n)e, I, I am; 

boAjl-iTi) ii)6=buA]l(6 11)6 11)6, 1 strike (I). 

which clearly is very incorrect. Yet the third person 
plural is excepted, and is often elegantly employed, with 
this double form of nominative case, to add weight and 
strength to the ordinary power of language. 

The reader cannot fail to perceive, that inflecting the 
verb synthetically, the third person singular has not the 
pronoun combined with the verb, as the other persons have, 
and he will naturally ask the reason. It is, as Doctor 
O'Donovan remarks, because the third person singular is 
always absent, and needs therefore to be expressed, that its 
gender may become known, whereas the fii'st person or 
speaker, and the person spoken to «* being always supposed 
to be present, there is no necessity of making any distinc- 
tion of gender in them." 
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When therefore, in the analytic form, the nominative or 
srabject is, in the first and second persons singular and in 
all the persons of the plural, actually expressed, one unin- 
flected form of the verb suffices for all, since the relation 
of its persons is sufficiently marked by the subject, just as 
in English; I loved, thou lovest, he loved; we loved, you 
hved, they loved. The verbal form " loved" is the same 
m each of five personal endings, yet from the subject, or 
nominative, each person of the verb is clearly known. 

THE ANALYTIC IMPERFECT OF THE VERB " tO be J* 



STNGTHjAR, 

1 &i6-eA6, {veeyoo)y toe. 

2. bi6-eA6, ,, cu. 

3. 6i6-eA&, „ re or f]. 



PLTJHAL, 

1. b|6-eA6, {veeyoo) tv^t). 

2. 6]6-eA6, „ n^. 

3. 6|6-eAb, „ n^b. 



I was wont to be ; thou wast wont to be ; he or she was 
wont to be ; we were wont to be ; you were wont to be ; 
they were wont to be. 

VOCABULARY. 



d|t, whether, (a, is pronounced 
short). It is pat before the 
perfect tense, just as ai), whe- 
ther, is put before the pre- 
sent tense, when a question 
is asked. Att, whether, is a 
compound form of ai), whether, 
and \K0 — ^which, in the ancient 
language, was a mere sign of 
past time. 

ll|i, whom, or which; a relative 
pronoun compounded of a, 
who, which ; and ^o, the an- 
cient sign of the perfect tense. 

ftft, oar; a possessive pronoun, 
plural of n^o, my : Aji in each 
of tiiese instances is pro- 
nounced urh {u short). It 
takes t) before a vowel; as, a^ 
f)-ACA]ti, our father. 

il|i, awr, slaughter; hence the 
Greek name of the god of 
Slaughter, A^i > Welsh, aer, 

^n» plough (to) ; Latin, arare, to 
plouch ; ploughing ; the action 
of Roughing, b| rjA bAp} A15 
t^tt, the oxen, were ploughing— 



Job. 1. 14. Ploughed land, 
Welsh, ^r; Genu, erde; Gr. 

ApQU. 

?l|t, for A]tx, upon; Ati for be^tt, says ; 
as, A]ti, or A\\ x^t B&jB he; 
Latin, aiL 

l)e|6, will be, future t^ise of he^^ 
to be. 

bejl, possessive case of beul, mouth. 

\)e]ty to be, being ; a being by ex- 
cellence; a lady* 

bu6, and bA, was ; may be. 

b|A6, food ; Greek, jSwj, life. 

l)U]i), (to, or from, &c.) a cow; 
the prepositional case — i e., 
the objective case governed by 
a preposition-* of bo, a cow. 

Ce]ii), a step; grade, dignity; asi 
coiT'Ce^rt), a foot-step ; fxji^ 
ce]ii), high grade, great dignity. 

t>f|teAc, direct (adfective), straight ; 

Lsitin, dirigere, 
^\X]t)e^ a person. 
Q]Cj possessive case of eAc ; Latin, 

equuSf a horse. 
C]le, (and in old Lnsh Aile, and 
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o]le) another; Greek, a»an^ 
another ; Latin, aliua. From 
ejle and c^tteAc, one of any 
(cfft) ooontry, is derived ejlc- 
YteA6, and sometimes written 
oflcfteAc, a stranger. 

fe<i|tt\, better. 

f 6]U, a while ; 50 ^oiU, for a while, 
yet ; ^rAi) 50 |r6]U, wait yet. 

Fa, for ; tua cAb pA, for what. 

l^Aoj (pr,/wcc), under, for; as cAb 
|rAO|, under what ? t.e., on what 
account. 

I^AO], in ; as, he is in power and re- 
spect, zHk fe |rAO] cetti), Asur 
ITAO] ipeAf. These extrinsic 
qualities are, as it were, laid 
on him ; he is therefore justly 
said to be under them. 



Y^Ac, reason, cause ; as, e]A Ajy |rA& 
what reason; cli p>,t le ^ac 
i)T6, there is reason (with) for 
every thing, ^a, for ; and r&c, 
cause, reason, are pronounced 
nearly alike, ifSj>^z=sfawh^ ^A^" 
/aw. 

SAijAf, scarcity; from 5A1J, without, 
prep., scarce, adj» 

Ion, a luncheon, a viatic, a store. 

Ra]&, was ; is employed in the per- 
fect tense, exactly like b-pu]l, 
is; in the present tense (See 
Second Lesson, P&ge 10), 
after particles of denying, 
questioning, wishine, or sup* 
posing, after the relative pro- 
nouns A, who ; f)AC, who not. 



EXERCISE XVnL 
1. n^ib A ceApt) citoTt?? 2. b] A ceAt) c|ioTt?. 8. RA|b 

A Uin) CAol? 4. t>\ A l^Tl) CAol A3Ur bj A COf CAITJ. 5. 

T^Aib A 3|tuA3 liAc (grey)? 6. t>\ a situAS I^ac. 7. TlA]b 
Aij b5 bot)i) 1)0 b^i) r 8. X}} fj boiji). 9. T^Aib tdo cAjtb 
30]tiD? 10. H] ItA^b, Acc b] fe bu]6e. 11. TlA]b ai) beAij 
^3 -^S^^r -^^ feA|t t^Ai)? 12» bi Ai) beAi) 63, A3uf b| rf 
^TAoi rfjeAf A3Uf |?Aoi 3eAi). 13. X>] bo peA|t feAP, Ajuf 
bei6 bo n)Ac iDofi TDA]t b| a ACA]|t. 14. b-pu^l njAC a]3 
^'li)3^Ai) 30 f6ill? 15. Ca TDAc 63 AI3 nf it)3&Ai) 63 o UAe. 
16. bi bo IT) AC f Aot clu A3Uf |?A0| 3l6||t. 17. b^beAijn ub 
b^i) A]5 ceA]tc bub. 18. C^ -^S^if bA^ije 3eAl ai3 hixyry 
boiji). 19. RA^b cluAf AD e|c, beA3; a cof b||ieAc, a 
6|tu|ii) f^bA? 20. X}\ A cluAf beA3, a 6|tu|rt) pAbA, a cof 
b||teAc; A3uf jiA^b ffe t?AO] c^|ifi a dac, bul fUAf At) ci)0|c? 
21. W] |iAib, Acc b| f6 ADD ceAc xtf aca|i. 22, bu8 n)A|e 
Moid ceol bo bfe]l; C^ bo 3uc co b]DD A3Uf bo slofi co ^fib, 
3U|i TD1AD lloiD A be^c A]3 clof le^f. 23. ^d ce biSeAf fUAf 
b|6eADD r® f ^^1 ^^1"> -^S^r clu ; A3ur AD ce b|6eAf f]Of 
b^8eADD t® FAO| cA]l A3Uf |?Aoi 3ADAf. 24. C]ieub 6 bo 
ti)]AD? 25. '^ ^ rDO n)lAD a be]C f ao^ ii)eAf, A3Uf c^ ad rp^AD 
to ADD n)o c|toi6e ^^^d- 26. W| jiA^b foj; A3AID. 27. bi- 
6eADD A fo5 A3Uf A f euD a Iati) 3AC bu^De ; o]ti \x 1*03 a be^c 
So iDAjc le 3AC bufDe e|le. 28. bu6 beAf bo cx^x cl6 A3Uf 
bttb So|ttD bo full 6eif, bub idid ASUf 3eAl bo l^ri), Asuf bu6 
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pAbA bo'ibettjiA, bu6 ciuj, f ^]De<^c, bo gfiUAS Ajuf ba8 lou- 
|iAc, roiUfe^c ]tA6A|tc (pr. ryarA ; See Fourth Lesson^ Ob- 
I serration, p. 21), bo Ttofj 30|itD. 

EXERCISE XIX. 

I 

1. Was the weather rough yesterday when ye were on 
the sea? 2. No ; the weather was fine, though the wind 
was high, and the sea was rough. 3. Were they on the 
top of the mountain? 4. They were not on the top of the 
mountain, but they were at the foot of it (^^5 a but)). 
5. Had ye a guide? 6. We had no guide, as we were 
not on the top of the mountain. 7. It was not cold, 
though there was a fog on the hill's side. 8. I do not like 
a fog on a hill. 9. The view from off the top, over the 
country and over the sea was not far. 10. There were 
boats on the sea, and people on the shore, which was very 
white, and a ship in the harbour. 11. The sun was red 
when going down (aij bul t^AOj). 12. The moon was full, 
and large, and luminous, and the firmament was blue, with- 
out a cloud. 13. The fame which this country has is very 
^reat. 14. Do you be early at the sea and along the shore ? 
15. No ; I am not usually well, and I do not like to be at the 
sea till the end of summer ; (&e]|ie ^v c-f ATt)|iA^6.) 16. You 
are lucky to be here on the side of this beautifiil valley. 17. 
I am lucky; but, as the proverb says, (idaji be]|i ai) xe^ry- 
f 5eul) ** tnere is luck with a fool ;" (bpeAi)i) ^8 ^]]i atija- 
h^i)). 18. I like (it is a wish with me) to be in this delight- 
fiil coimtry. 19. May God's blessing be on you, 20. Fare- 
well (rl^i? leAc). 



EIGHTH LESSON. 

CONJUGATION OF THE VERB " tO 6^," bO bejC, — CONTINUED. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Perfect Tense* 

This tense, like the first perfect in French, the historic 
perfect in Latin, the aorist in Greek, conveys the idea of 
time past generaJly — ^whether some time ago, or just now 
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passed — ^and is translated into English either by the remote 
perfect, was; or by the present perfect, have been. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 



1. 5]6-eAr, veeyesj I wad. 

2. b]6-jt, veeyishy thou wast. 

3. 6] f e, vee sM^ he (or it) was ; B| tli 

vee sheSj she (or it) was. 



1. &T-TQA|t, veemar, we were. 

2. bi-bA^t, veewar, you were. 

3. bj-bAtt, veedar^ they were. 



1. b| nnn> we were. 

2. b| nb,you were. 

3. b| HAb, they were. 



The Analytic form of this tense is very simple. (See 
preceding Lesson ; paragraph immediately before Vocabu- 
lary, p. 35). 

1. b] it)e, I was ; or hxve been. 

2. b) ctt, thou wast. 

3. b| re, he (or it) was ; b| ff, she 

(or it) was. 

Sometimes the particle bo — ^and in the ancient language 
fto — is placed before this tense. Its use in this respect, in Irish ^ 
is not unlike that of the particle to before the infinitive mood 
in English verbs. UAbAf (and not b|6eAf, the direct per- 
fect of the verb ho be^c, to be\ follows those particles into 
which |io enters, forming the latter part of a compound ; 
as, 3U|i, that (compounded of 30, that, would that ; and |to, 
sign of the perfect tense), e. ^., 3u|i ji^b^f , that I was ; t)^|i, 
that not (negative interrogative), as i)^|i ji^b^f, was I not; 
D^ft ii}oUf , £d I not praise ; ij^ft, may not, (compounded 
of the particle ij^, not, and tio) ; a negative used when a 
wish is expressed ; as, tj^fi ji^ib ffe, may he be not ; naii 
n)oUi6 f6, may he not praise; i)1o|i, not; from vu not, and 
|to; T)ACA|i, which not. (See in preceding Lesson, page 
36, — the word ^|tAib ; also Second Lesson, Obs. 1 page 10). 

raTERROGATIVE AND NEGATIVE PERFECT, 



1. 2lit ttAb-Ar,roM;(w, was I ? 

2. 2l|i tiAb-A]i*, rowish, wast thou ? 

3. ^t\ t^fb xQy rowv sM, was he ? 



1. 2litttAb-Ti)An, ^otomar, were we? 

2. 2lf\ t^Ab-bAtt, rowwar, were you ? 

3. ii\v tvAb-&A|i, rowdhaVi were they? 



Analytic — |tA]b (was), iijfe, cu, t^ T]^^> Tl^) f|Ab? 

]tAb-Ar, is compounded of |to ; and the perfect bjbe^f, 
which we have conjugated above. 

The learner cannot &il to observe that the verbal end- 
ings, Af , Aif , for the first and second persons singular ; and 
TDAft; bA|t, bA|t, for the persons of the plural, are the same 
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in both forms (biSeAf, and ttAb^r) of the perfect indicative. 
The same are the endings of the persons of the perfect tense 
m every verb regular and irregmar in the Irish language. 
In some grammars there is a vowel (a) placed before 
the plural terminations, wa^j bA|t, bA|t, to lend Ailness of 
sound to the word. We have omitted it in the conjugation 
of the substantive verb, as we do intend to omit it in every 
other, for the sake of having in all verbs the endings of the 
several persons in each tense uniform. Besides, the inser- 
tion of a vowel is rarely necessarv to lend euphony to the 
sound of two consonants in two distinct syllables. 

TUE PEEFKCT OF ]f, it is— THB ASSERTIVE FORM OF THE 

VERB, to be. (see p. 25). 



1. b^ or bu6 nje, it was I. 
2 \)A ... ni, it was thon. 
Z. \)A ... fe, it was he. 



1. b^ or bu6 n^i), it was we, 

2. b-A ... tl^» it was you. 

3. bA ... X]Atyf it was they. 



bu6 is also the subjunctive present ; as 50 Ti>-bit6 tU^o ai) ce f^Aippn^eAXt 
may he who enquires be safe. 

b^ becomes b' when a vowel follows ; as, b' ^]tb fe ^d c|tAi), 
the tree was high. The b' or b, becomes united with 4^, a 
particle which is sometimes placed for emphasis before bA 
or bub, and thus forms one word — ^b, was. The forms ^b ; 
fiob (from jto and b^) ; hAiv (from b^ and ipe) ; cutDA& 
(from 30, that, and b^) ; and conb^ti) (from 30, that ; |xo, 
sign of the perfect tense, and b^) ; so frequently met with 
in the ancient language, are not found in lately-printed 
Irish works, and indeed ought not at all to be henceforth 
employed. 

The initial letter of every adjective — if one of the four 

labials UF'^^'PyCOini^g ^ft^i* bu6, is aspirated ; as, bub n)A]t At) 
feA|t SeA^At) (Shawn), the man Jolm was good ; t.«., 
John was a good man. 

The personal pronouns coming after b^, or bu6, take the 
Objective form — wliich, in this shape, are, properly speak- 
ing, only aspirated nominatives ; as, bu6 ta, and not bub 
cu ; bub ^ or bnb fe, and not bub fe ; bub f | a&, or ]Ab, and 
not bnb r|Ab. It appears to us, therefore, that after buo, 
the aspirated nominative, fe, f], fion, f fAb, ought to be 
employed, and not fe, ], ]i)i>, ]a&* the objective forms, in 
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which f (aspu^ted) is omitted. The latter spelling, ho-v^r 
ever, is entirely in use in all printed books and manuscripts. 

On this Dr. Latliam observes : ** There seems to be no precise role o£ 
orthography in this instance." We would recommend the learner to 
adopt tnat spelling which is philosophically the correct one, fe, fit T199* 
t\Ab ; although usage is quite against us 

VOCABULARY. 

iij\ibe, height ; from i^\Kt>, high. | Pof , marry ; as it were — hof, from 

bAoc, vain, silly. 

\)epn)pf we will be. 

CAottA, sheep. 

t)»>, two ; as, 6a ^eAtt, two men. 

t)eA5, teen — ^the decimal ending ; 

from &e]c, ten ; Greek, ^txa ; 

Fr. dix; occ-&eA5, eighteen; 

teAcc-&eA5, seventeen. 
t>eAn, do; make. 
5n^r, custom. 
^AjiAc, to-morrow. 
HAiQAbAc, inimical, hostile ; (from 

i)An)At>, an enemy.) 



bo, a cow, because in kine the 
dowry was usually paid. 

PofcA, married. 

KoipATi), before me ; compound pro- 
noun ; from ttojfQ, before ; and 
Ti)6t me. 

KoTOAc, before thee (you). 

Ro]ii)e, before me. 

Ro|Ti)|>], before her. 

5ptte, a dowry given with females. 

Su]i, sit. 



EXEEOISE XX. 

1. %i) cfe A h] n)^}t leAC a i)Ae he]6 |*e olc bate a fi)A]iAc 
Ajuf Ai) ce A bl b]l leAC uA^fi Ari)^]i?, be|6 fe i?An)AbAc leAc 
iiAi|t e^le, 6]]i fo 6 3t)^f A3uf v6y aij c-fAOSAil. 2. bei6- 
n)tb Ai|i A01J tjeul 3AC l^ 't)UAi|t be]8iD|8 A^fi c|ia]5, ^ -^11* 
l^l'JS ^13 rOAip, A]3 clof le^f Ai) n)u]fi ri)6fi f ao] ^eA|i3 A13 
cu|i A b|tttc fUAf At)t) ^l]tbe. 3. )y Ma^i) aij i)i6 lui03 A15 
ri)An) A]|i iT)utfi. 4. Mac beAf aIa a]3 r^An) A]|t l^t)!)? 5. 
if beAf aIa A13 fOAiT) Alt* ll^^« 6. Jf beAf leAi^b 63 aijo 
ucc A ii)ACAti. 7. W^t* b' AOtbtt) (delightful) ai? 3leAi) bf 
ttoti)AtD (before me) f^ce (stretched) r 8. b' AOtbtD ai> 
3leAt) bt tion)AC ftt)ce. 9. bt^eADO botib f Aot t^6t"). 10. 
Nac TDAtc OtA 30 U? 11. If ii)Atc DtA 30 l^ 12. \)e]X} 
AT) c-ftt^ib bfteAj, A3uf ai) ceAc njoti. 13. C^ 6a fn]l At3 
5ac bujije, A3uf 8a cotf, A3Uf 8a l^t"), A3uf ceAiji). 14. 
Wac c6tti bo 3AC butije Attt ad cti^tS* ^^^ ^ '^^l^ '^13^> -^S^^r 
luti)3 A3ttf 3lettf le tAf3 a jAbAtl (pronounced gowaly to 
take) ? 15. )x c6itt bo jac butpe SAtt bo'ij vi)vi]\k b^b a be]c 
At3e. 16. Ctieub 6 au Iuac A c^ Att* t*r3 Aijotf? 17. C^ 
tAfst'-^oti. 18. ft-putl iDA]\c A3Ab? 19. Ca n)Attc A3Am, 

AjUf bAri), AJUf CAOttA, A3ttf UAI) ? 20. C|A AP IttAC C^ 
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A|(l bA11)> AJUf Alft CAO|tA, A5Uf A]|t IIAI?? 2h C4^ bAW) 
bAO|i, A5U|* C^ luAC UAII7 t*^0|t. 22. )X ^1^ ^1^*^ ^^ CA^1)C. 

23. jf f AO|i cA|i)c. 24. Mac bAll ai> 5|t^& bAoc? 26. Jf 
bAll Ai) 3]ta8 bAoc. 26. Mac iDlllf T]or) ; dac feAfib a ^oc? 

27. Jf rt)]l]T V^^^ 5 If T^^ltb a loc. 28. Wa Y ")^1^ ^^^ '^ 
be]C buAt), cAic |!ua|i A5uf ce]c. 29. If fio]t bufc, acc da6 
b-fu^l F^c le 3Ac 1)^6? 30. C^ p^c le 3AC i)|6. 31. Su^5 
Ai)i) fo le n)o CAob a3U|* bfeAi) ca]1)c l^oti). 32. ^0 ida^c 
leAC A be|c ca^ijc I^oid? 33. )r rr)^]t Ji]on) 30 be^ri)^!) 
(indeed). 34. ft-|:u|l o' iijJ^ai) 63 pdfCA? 35. Y\] 1>-Ku]l, 
tDA]i pAc b-puil fp|t6 A^c]. 36. C]A At) Ao^f 1 ; feAcc-bfeAS, 
AT) f eA6 (an yah, is it) ? 37. C^, occ-b^Aj 6 S|)^]tc (March). 
38. C]A Ai) A^DTD c^ Ai]tq? 39. S]T)6Ab (Jane). 40. 
6Uip 30 |iA]b f ]• 



NINTH LESSON. 

The following simple prepositions, &e, of ; bo, to ; |!a, for ; 
fAOi, nnder; 6, from; ca|i, over; c|te, by, through; and 
sometimes ai|i, on ; cun), to, towards ; 3AI), without, aspi- 
rate the initial aspirable letter of a noun when the article 
is not expressed. 

EXAMPLES. 

t)|t|S, efficacy; be b|t|3, of, or from efficacy; 

hence be b|i|3 comes to signify, because ; and is now used 
as an adverbial phrase. 

CAob, side ; be cAob, concerning ; i.e., of the side of ;, 
Latin, relate ad. 

Cuf , beginning ; 6 cuf , from the beginning ; Latin, ab 

initio. 

SeAiDuf, James; t^o SfeAiDUf, to James. 

SeA3^D, John; cuii) SeAj^t), to John. 

bcACA, life ; ca]i beAcA, above life. 

t))c, life, existence ; A^jt b^c, in life, t.e., at all. 

b^fiti, top; Ai]t b^|i|t, on top. 

CaIatt), earth; Aifi caIah), on earth; 

as, c^ D]A A|Tt peATT) A5U]»"Ai|t rAlAfi)," A5ur AD!) S^c 

^ I 
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u^le bjill be*D bon)AD, God is in heaven and on earth, and 
in every place in the world, b, of b]t]3; c, of c^ob; b, of 
beACA, & of S&ATDuf, and of Se^J^o, b of b^ft]t, are aspi- 
rated by the prepositions. 

** SeM Aiti toeirse, reAl A]^ buile, 
ReubAb ceub t as bul Ajtt tijitie 
At) iTAinui) no **^ cleAccAtijAn, t)f tsAittl^ATi)' letf 50 beo.'* 
— Hardiman's Irish Minstrelsy ^ voL i. p. 22. 

(See following Exercise for the translation of these words). 

In the above distich td, in the word xt)e]X'5e, and b, in the 
word bujle, and id, in fi)i]te, after Ai|tj are not aspirated. 
Again — 

5a^ CTfce tt T^ttAtt A1J cl|U J 
Without treasure, fame is cold. 

C in the word c^fce, after the preposition jad, is not 
aspirated. Nouns beginning with b, c, r, after ^^fi, taji, 
(commonly) add, Af, or any preposition ending in b, c, f,l, d, 
(see Obs. 2, page 29), have not the initial letter aspirated. 

VOCABULARY. 

^|loe, for Aluitje, comparative de 



gree of A\\X]t), beautiful. 

^?n5^Ab, money of all kinds ; de 
rived from Att5, an old Irii^ 
word signifying white ; and 
ttAeb, res, a thing ; Gr., «fyo?, 
whence arguros, the Greek 
term for silver ; French argent, 
money ; Latin, argentum, sil> 
ver. 

t)e|ti), a stain. 

beour, Venus; derived fix)m the 
Irish he At), a woman, as she 
was by excellence the — heAi), 

bftO^CAftt, a brother ; a friar ; Latin, 
/rater. 

buile, frenzy ; Latin, biUs. 

CleAcrA, a habit. 

CleAcrAtQATt, we practised. 

Cle|b, breast, a basket ; possessive 
case of clfAb, breast, because, 
like a basket, it is set with 
ribs. 

C(|Abuio (from clfAb, breast, and 
t)U]i)e, a person), a son-in-law ; 
ACA]Tt'Cl]Aba]n, a father-in-law 5 
beAi)^l]Abu)o, a daughter-in- 



law ; ii)ACA||t-cl]Abu]i)e, a mo* 

ther-in-law. 
CneAfcA, honest. 
t5eAttb-b|i^cA||i, a (real) brother, 

as opposed to brtACAits a friar, 

».&, a brother in reh'gion. 
SftAfA, grace , tjAon), holy, a saint ; 

»jA0Ti).5|t^tA, holy grace. 
l]l, lily; Gr. Aitpwy; Latin, Khumi 

Welsh, Ihyrwn 
9X}A]teAT, goodness ; from i9A|c, 

good, 
^^irs^f drunkenness. 
^)irie, wanton madness, frolic. 
ReubAb, tearing; from ^vb, to 

rend. 
ReulcAi), diminutive of iteulc, a star. 
W6f , a rosa 

Sao^aI, the world ; Latin, seeidum. 
SeM, a turn, a while. 
55A]ti1^Ati)', for r5Ami^ATi)U]b, we 

shall cease. 

Ci^AjirjA, and c^AtirjA, Gr. rv^no^, 
loid, sir ; Ger. fferr ; derived 
from cftt, country, and f)Ae o*" 
i)A], the ancient Irish for neAc^ 
a person, a man. 

Uile,aU. 
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EXAMPLES. 

tr btie^SA 'ijA Ce^ttf cu, 
Ir A]li)e 'i)A tieulc;JM) cu, 
V)o l)-Clei) 5A1J bei«j ir cu, 

3?)o tiof , too l]l, tijo cAo\\ It cu, 
?0o tc6t» A B-i:tt]l 'tAij c-rA05Al fo, cu, 
Rui) 1^0 cno]6e *r ii)o cleib ir cu, 
a e|bli!j A itujij I 

More beauteous than Venus, far, 
More fair than the midnight star, 
My Helen, without stain you are, 
Eibhlin a Kuin 1 

My red Bose, my Lily white. 
My TreasurOi unfading bright, 
Darling ! my soul's delight ! 

Eibhlin a Ruin f 
ffardiman's Irish Minstrelsy : Ttxinslakd/or The Naiion. 

EXERCISE XXL 
I. CA- 11)0 5^9 r]U]i, 3At) b|iACA]|t. 2. Ca cu 5AT) 6|i 
3A1) Ai]t5eAb. 3. Ca ff 5AI) olc do itjAjc. 4. b-^ruil bo 
8eA|tb-b|tACAi|t Ajuf bo 6eA]tb-f|u|i le bo Ti)ACAi|t ado 
Aoo c]5? 5. Ca 11)0 ii)ACA]|i A3ur 11)0 8eA]tb-f|u|i Aijp 
Aoi) CIS l^orD-fA. 6. ^. S|n6A6, b-fql cu ai)1) f]i)i)? 
7. % SeAiDu^f A5uf A Se^SA]!) b-pu]l 5|t^ AjA^b a||i 
TDo ii)AcAi]i? 8. li-puil bo n)AC beo, a l)-6ibl]i) r 9. Ca 
b-pu^l n^AC AD fi|i ct)eAfCA a b| add fo a D^e? 10. 
Ca ad beAD ")o]t A5Uf TDAC AD f l]t n)6i|i ADD 6 cuf ad Ue a 
DAe. 11. ?t S^D^Ab CU5 cu AD ct|tt leAC. 12. TAbA buAD- 
^aojaIac 50 |tA]b cu, A ]tu^D jeAl TDO cfto^Se. 13. De b|ti3 
50 b-Ktt]l cu |io-n)Aic, A Ci3eA|iDA, cA |tuD A3ATD Af x^ X^^X 
A be^c b^lff bufc. 14. a t)6 6]l]f, a feA[tc-5[iA6 ido 
c]io]8e, rDo ibjle rc6]]t, td' u]le n)AiceAf, be]]tiTD iDe f6|D 
fUAf bu]c le be|c pAOi bo fc|u|i 30 b|iAc; be b|i]3 30 b-pu]! 
cu iDA^c A3uf 3|i^n)A|i l]oiD, A3ttf 30 cu^lleADD (deserve) 
cu TDO 3|iAb u|le ; Af f o j'UAf (up, forward, henceforth), 
be]6 3|iA6 A3ATD 6 c]toi6e o[ic, A3U]* di bei6 c]t]oc le^f 30 
bftAc le coD3DAn) (help) 60 DAOib-JftAf a. 15. 0, a rc6]ti 
IDO cl6]b DAc iDOfi AD 3itA6 b| A3Ab Ai|t b' ACA]|i cl|Abu]De, 
DUAi]t A o' IOC cu AD TDeub A b] A|]t. 16. b-t:tt]l bo ri)ACA|]t 
cliAbu]De Y ^1) C15. 17. Ca, be cAob 30 b-fu^l a 1md3*^^ 
z\x)X)i ^tz beib brioib AUtci 'DUAijt bejb fjOf ^\c] 3U[i ]tAtb 
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|reA|i cneAfCA tdaji cu-f a ai3 |!|A|?|tu3A6 (enquiring) A]|tci. 
18. If Tn6|i A ca^l Ajuf A eld citjb A1J c|[i. 19. If pjo|t 30 
b-|?u]L 20. 3o ]iAib fe tda|i f ^d Af jio f uAf. 

Obs. 1. — ^The final vowel of the possessive pronouns iijo, 
my ; bo, thy ; and of the prepositions be, of ; bo, to ; is 
elided, and an apostrophe Q substituted for the elided 
letter, when a vowel comes immediately after : as — b' 
A|t)fn, thy name, for bo a^oid , 30 i)A0fi)tA|i b'*A]i)n7, hallowed 
be thy name": b-pml b' ACA]fi A3Uf bo iT)ACAi]t fl^i), are 
y^our lather and mother well? D'A0]f Cftjofc, of the age 
of Christ. 

Obs. 2. — b, of the possessive pronoun bo, thy ; should 
never, when o is elided, be changed into c — a cognate letter 
of a near kindred sound — ^a process which has, very incor- 
rectly, been often gone through ; as, cADArp, for bAi^An?, 
whicn itself is an old stenographic form for b AtjAn?, thy 
soul ; so again, cA]i)n), thy name, for b'A]Dnj ; caca||i, thy 
father, for b*ACA^|i; ceA3i)A, thy wisdom, for b*eA3t)A; 
C03IAC, thy man-servant, thy young man, for b' ojIac. 
This mutation of the Unguals b, c, one for the other, is so 
puzzling to mere learners that it should never in future be 
practised. 

^, her; takes the aspirate I) before the vowel immedi- 
ately following it; as — Is her father alive, b-|:u]l a 1)-acai|I 
beo ? Is her soul safe, b-fu^l a b-Ai)An) f l^t) ? If his, and 
not Iier — both of which are expressed in Irish by the letter 
A — ^was meant, the expression should have been written 
thus — A ACAift, and not a b-ACAi]t; a apati), and not a b- 

AT)AT1|. 

This difierence is very carefully attended to by Irish- 
speaking people. The sound of b before the initial vowel 
falling on the ear tells them at once that the subject to 
which A refers is feminine. Example — 

1r r^b f 6' I) 5-<i|i]C, 5-t:uil A **1)-o5 lAoc" *f} a lu^fte, 
'5 5A1) «V]ti& Am A ruTniScib '5 A bjieusA* ; 

2lcc lOTOpUT^eAij 50 ^uAti 6 fuilfb jac r^^ 
Oj^t zZk A c\iO]6e le ij-a ce^le '5 a eusAb. 

She is far from the land where her young hero deepii 

And lovers are round her sighing ; 
But coldly she turns from their gasse and weeps, 



For her heart in his grave is lying. 



Mdodiett b*f Dr. MacMok, 
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These particles take 
1| before the sac- i 
oeeding Towel. ' 



/ Ca» what, were ; as ca h-ACff boie, what 

age is to you, t.« , what 
age are you ; or how old 
are you? 
5o, that (eonJJ) ; a par- VT 50 l)-Ai)Aiij bj6eAiji) ctt 
tide that renders the Ai)n to> It is seldom yon 
adj, before which it is be here, 
put, an adverb, 
tlA,not (in commanding) ; as, i7Al)-ob A5ur da b- 

lAftn onont, do not refose 
and do not seek honour. 
C& fe z]t)t} le b-cAslA, 
He is sick (with) ^m 
fear. 

When the possessive pronouns a, his, her, theur ; aji, our, 
follow the simple prepositions that end in a yowel, v is, for 
euphony, inserted before the pronoun to prevent hiatus — as, 
Ajttf cloc fAOt " d-a" ceAOi), and a stone under his head ; 
6 " i)-^" c|io|6e, from her heart ; 5 " ihA" 5-c|tot6e, from their 
heart. In these Examples ry is inserted before a, his ; a, 
her ; and a, their, following pAO] ; 6. 



^Jwith, 



TENTH LESSON. 

CONJUGATON OP THE VERB " to ft^," bO be fC,— CONTINUED. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

FtUure Tense, 



PLURAL. 

1. be|6-ti)ib, heymidhy we wiU be. 

2. bei6-c|6, heyhee^ you will be. 

3. be]6]&, beyidh, they wUl be. 



SIKOULAR. 

1. t>e]6-]&, heyid, I will be. 

2. "bep'jfif b^rhj thou wilt be. 
8. be|6 re, bey <^, he (or, it) wiU 

be ; be]6 ff , bey skee, she (or^ 
it) wiU be. 

Like the Present tense, the Future, after the relative 
pronouns a, who; ijoc, who; adopts the termination— eAf; 
as, from be|6, will be; and b]6 (present tense), is usuallv; 
is formed b6]8eAf ; and b^beAf ; as, ad cfe a bfeiSeAf, he who 
will be ; AD c& A bi6eA|*, he who is usually. This ending 
is assumed after the same relatives (a, and doc) by every 
other verb, neuter and active, in the language, In the 
coming Lessons it will not, therefore, be necessary to give, 
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in other verbs, the relative assertive form of the Present 
or Future tenses indicative. The relative form of the 
verb for the other tenses — imperfect, perfect, conditional ; 
or for the relative negative of even the present and fixture, 
is that of the third person singular of each respective 
tense. 

This special ending of the tenses after the relative pro- 
noun, is a peculiarity in Irish. 

The fiiture of if, it is; h^ or bu6, it was; is buf, it will 
be ; which is seldom employed except before adjectives in 
the superlative degree with a contingent or future mean- 
»ng ; as Ai) ce if 1?e3^|tfi, he who is best ; ai? ce a b' ^ea|t]t, 
he who was best ; at? cfe buf peAftii, he who will be best. 

COKDITIONAL. 
STNGULAIl. PLUBAL. 

1. beT6*^j9, veykinn, 1 might, or 1. hep^nfajx, v^mush,-we migfit, or 



could be. 

2. be]6-ce;Sv, veyhaw, thou mightest, 

or couldsb be. 

3. be]6-eA6, veyhoo, shi, he (or it), 

might or could be. 



could be. 

2. be]6-C]6, veyhee^ ye might, or 

could be. 

3. be]6-&ir, veydith, they might, or 

could be. 



• 

The first letter of the foregoing tense, like that of the 
imperfect, is aspirated, if it be one of the nine mutable 
consonants. 



OPTATTVE MOOD. 



1. 5o |iA5-Ab, ffo rowadh, that I 

may be. 

2. 5o ttAb-A]Yt, ffo vowirh, that thou 

mayest be. 
S> 5o ttAfb re, ffo roiov «Ae, that he 
(or, it) may be ; 50 ttAib n, go 



oay t 
s,tiiai 



rowvshee, thatBhe(or, it)may be. 



1. 5o ttAb-n^uib, go rownudh, that 

we may be* 

2. 5o nAb-c;A]6, go rowhy, that you 

may be. 

3. 5o ttAb-A]b, go rovridhf that the> 

may be. 



I>fi6, that it may be, is the Optative form of ]f , it is ; ba6, 
it was; and bur, will be; as, 30 Ti)-bu8 fUn ^rAb-fAojA- 
Iac cu, health and long life to you ; literally, may you 
be healthy and long-lived. 



IMPERATIVE. 



A ••« ••« ■•• •«• ••• 

2. t>i, bee, be thou. 

3. t)i6-eA6 r^, beej/oo sM, let him be. 



1. bi-TQU|r, heemushj let us be. 

2. 1>t6-]6, beegee, be ye. 

3. b]-b]r> beecUth, let them b#. 
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The second person plural b]6|6, is commonly, in the 
ispoken language, pronounced as if written, bi5]6, beegee- 

The infinitive mood and participles are formed by put- 
ting certain prepositions before the verbal noun — be^r, 
being — as, in English, to; about to; in French, pour; is 
placed before the infinitive, 

be]c, a being; bo be]c, to be ; 
le bejc, in order to be. 

Le, with ; placed before the infinitive mood, gives, like 
pouvy in French, the idea of intent, purpose, to perform 
what is expressed by the verb. 

fi]]i cj be^c (on the point of being), about to be. 

%I5 be^c (at) being ; same as the old English form, a- 
being, a-walking, a-loving ; for — ^being, walking, loving. 

%l|i be]c, on being. 

Ja|i iD-be^c, after being, having been. 

VOCABULARY. 



Branch, boagh, ctvAob, 5eu5. 

Bush, rs©^* 

Bank, border, edge, bjtttAc ; as A]tt 
brtuAc 0^ MoO^) on the border 
of the pond ; Ani bfiUAc i)^ b- 
A^Ue, on the verge of the cliff ; 
Am bTtUAc t\A, 1)-A|&o^, on the 
bank of the river. 

Comet, ^AnijA^n* from t^eAnn* ft 
star, and A]I), beautiful, spark- 
ling ; tteulc, also means star ; 
and YteulcAO, a small star, 
same as tteulcos ; or a star- 
meaaoring instrument, an as- 
trolabe. Comet, can well be 
called also fteulc sttUASAc ; or 
fieulc z\x)zeAc\ KeAt)i)A]n may 
be considered by many to be 
only merely the diminutive of 
tteArjr). 

Cut, seAfttt; from set^Tttt, short; 
because whatever is cut is 
shortened. 

Deep, boiTQio. 

Bike, i:a|1 ; Latin, vaJRum. 

Ditch, cliAd. 

Dost, ashes, luAictte (frt>ni luAc, 
quick, and ette, earth) ; luAicfte 
COA19, bone dust. 



For, because, o\^ ; Greek* yetq ; Fr. 

car. 
Farm, re]lii). 
Fertile, T^l^^lt* » rich ; — rAi6b]ti is 

derived from p, ease; and 

AbbAft, cause. 
Fertilize, beAi) rA]6b]|tj(xQak« fer^ 

tile). 
Granary, stall, tijAintt^Ac, rsiobol ; 

Heb. ^2>Vt shibol, an ear of 

com. 
Harrow, cl]Ac-^u|ircA. 
Harbinger, cuAjt ; a rainbow is 

called **the harbinger of a 

shower," " cuAit ccaca." 
Lrrigated, rl]UccA; from i^l^uc, to 

irrigate, to wet; rl^uc, adj.^ 

wet, moist. 
Lake,loc; Fr. lac; Basq. lac; Greek, 

>MXM^ ; Latin, laciM ; Italian, 
logo; Spanish, logo; Welsh, 
llioch. 

Manure, aoUc, from Aol, lime. 

Marsh, low meadow land, leAn- 

Moor, niAts ; (as if from n|C, flow- 
ing, and uirse, water). 

Moory, ni^rs^ ; mooiy laiid, ca- 
Ixn) ^] ATS AC, 

Nutiiment (juice), fu^. 
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Oak, bATtt; Greek, ^pt'?; Sansk., 
dmh J Welsh, cferw. Hence the 
name Deny, from the grove 
planted there by Colomlddlle. 

Pile, a heap of stones, CA\xt). 

Pit, cUir, a sand-pit, cU^ir S^TH^* 

Philosopher, tAOi ; Greek, cro^oj. 
In Irish it means also, a man 
of letters ; any man of position 
in the world ; a Saoi, Sir. 

Plough, ceAccA ; to plough, ctiCAb ; 
cneAbAd A5ur ATS l^^tiTA*, 
ploughing and harrowing ; 
cATi)-ceAccA, the plough ; 
Charles's Wain. 

Purpose, «v6bAti ; that purpose, Aij 
c-ai*bA|i no ; for that purpose, 
therefore, A|ti ai) «i6bA|i no» 

Rock, CAftjtATC, A]ll. 

Soil, earth, c|te« tlitt. 

Sowing, cutt ; from cu]tt, to put, to 

sow, to set. 
Spring (time), eAfittAc; from ejxiy^ 

spring up, arise, when mother 



earth rises, as it were, from the 
dormant state in which she 

lay during winter ; Greek, ««f • 
Stack, ctiUAC ; from this word la 
derived C|iuAc ^A&ttttic, the 
name of a mountain in Mayo, 
sixmiles from Westport ; called 
c^xuAc, fron^ its conical, reek- 
like shape ; and Va^^iX}C, Pa- 
trick's ; because the Saint, like 
another Moses, spent, whil« 
preaching the faith in Con- 
naught, forty days on its sum« 
mit, in prayer and fasting. 
Swamp, l]f)0» XK^P' 
Surround (to), cu|i C|TI)CioU. 
Uplands, «^T^&A]r), fceilp. 
. Use, i:e]6ii) ; pronounced/eyiw. 
Very, ao, r*^n> ^*^ employed only 
in composition, as, At}-n>A\t, very 
good; T«^|i-tbA]C„ surpassingly 
good; dtx, very; as, dtt-inolf 
very low; (Ajt-stv^rjA, very 
ugly ; d^t-eAf bA, great want. 



EXERCISE XXIL 

1. God bless vonr work (bA]l 6 t)}^ a]|i b' obAlfi— liter- 
ally, prosperity from God on thy work). 2. In what state 
is your sowing ? 3. My sowing is exceedingly good. 4. 
Have you the farm cheap? 5. I have the farm cheap; 
my father had it cheap; and my grandfather had it 
cheap ; and may it never be dear. 6. Is the soil 
fertile? 7. It is fertile; for, it is irrigated by the 
water of the lake, which is at the mearing, or the bor- 
der of the marsh. 8. Have you got sand from the sea- 
shore to put on the moory land? 9. No: for I have a 
sandpit in my own farm, the sand of which is of great use 
to me for that purpose. 10. Has the ploughshare over- 
come the stones and rocks of the craggy uplands which 
bound (are on the border of) your farm? 11. It has, and 
even the harrow : there is not a rock nor a stone which 1 
have not put into one pile ; and I have surrounded (put 
around) the whole (with) a high ditch and a deep dike. 
12. What manure do you put on the land in the time of 
spring? 13. I put bone-dust. 14. Is not bone-dust dry, 
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and without nntriment to the earth? 15. No; it is pos- 
sessed of a certain property (h\x\^) which fertilizes the soiL 
16. Is there a large oak tree in your farm? 17. There is 
not, nor even a bush. I cut every bush from the root. 
18. See (feuc) that field how green it it 19. Was it not 
always green? 20. It is good to be here. 21. Have you 
all your com in^ stack, and in granary? 22. I have not. 
This season was very wet. 23. Philosophers say (tye]^ 
fAOfce) that a comet brings hot weather (that there is 
Isually hot weather with a comet), but truly this blazing 
comet (fteu^cAi)) which was lately with us* was the har- 
binger of rain and wet weather. 24. When will it be 
back again to us ? 25. It is not easy to tell — t)] f o]iuf a ]t4^6. 

* Written in the end of October, 3868. 



ELEVENTH LESSON. 

Adjectives have their first letter, if aspirable, affected 
by aspiration, in the same manner as the nouns with which 
tney agree, and arising from the same causes ; Ex. 20o Rd]r 
geAl, bub, my fair black (haired) Rose; a leinb 6^1 mo 
clefb, fond child of my bosom; M)o ca|ia buAi), cd||t, bAjo- 
jeAi), bil|f cu, my constant, true, firm, fond friend thou 
(art) ; ?t ce]i)n oujb, 6|l]r> O dear head of dark (hair). 

The initial in each adjective in these sentences is aspi- 
rated on account of the possessive pronoun rno, which, as has 
been shown (p. 28), aspirates the initial aspirable of nouns. 

The same letters, b, c, f , which in nouns are exempted 
fi'om aspiration, when they come immediately alter the 
dentals, b, I, n, f, c, (See iSixth Lesson, Obs. 2, page 29,) 
are exempted also in adjectives. 

Every adjective in Irish becomes an adverb by placing 
the particle 30 before it. To this rule there is no exception. 

ADJ. ADV. 

t>eAcc, trim, neat, perfect, complete. 5o beAcc, perfectly, completely. 
t>\i}t)f melodious. 5o hjiji), melodiotisly. 

Caoc, blind ; Latin, ccecue, 5o caoc, blindly, 

CfiotOy crooked, bent ; Ger, hrom, 5o citonj, in a bent manner. 
t>|Ai), Greek, ^n»«, dd'nd,^ vehement. "^ '^I^O, vehemently. 
NUA69 new, 5o i)ttA6, Latin, de novo ; Spanish, 

de nu4vo» 

r 
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Obs. — ^Adjectives beginning with a vowel take, on be- 
coming adverbs, l)> before them, not only after 30, but also 
after ^f, it is; bA, or bu6, it was; vh ^^^\ ^> 

\)A b-<^tt^ bo UbATtt {htorh) re, it was loudly he spoke, 
b' Atib e At) |rttA5tVA6 o'lj c-rAO|irAcc bo ^ni. 

Grand was the warning when liberty spoke. 

Irish Melodies, by John Archbishop of Tuam> 

The adverb whose initial is a vowel, on coming after ]f, 
it is; bA, it was; vh ^ot; is distinguished from the adjec- 
tive whence it is derived by the aspirate, hy which it as- 
sumes; as, If olc AT) fe^Tt 6, he is a bad man; Y\] olc a!> 
ireAjt ^, he is not a bad man; If b*olc bo cA^pc fe, it is 
badly he spoke ; Y\] b-olc 00 caii)c f e, it is not badly he 
spoke; t)A b-olc bo ca]dc fe, it was badly he spoke — in 
which sentences to — olc, as an adverb, b is prefixed, as well 
for euphony as to distinguish it from the adjective from 
which it is derived. 

THE ARTICLE. 

In Irish, there is but one Article, At), the. In the sin- 
gular number it is ah, the; in all cases and genders, 
except the possessive case feminine, in which it becomes 
T)A, of the. In the plural it is da (the) in all cases and 
genders; as, 

Singular. PlnraL 

Mas. Fern. Mas. & Fern. 
. Nominative and Objective ... ao, the ; ... d^ the. 
Possessive ... A17, ofthe; i)a da ... 
Prepositional ... (bo)'i) totiie... t)A ... 

An b is prefixed to the initial vowel of the noun or word 
immediately following the form ija of the Article ai>— the 
possessive feminine, and all the cases of the plural. Ex. :— 

am 5«^it ijA b-Aille or c^oiji) ad ciuxid> 
Where the clifif hangs high and steep. 

Literally:— 

On the difiTs top, above the beach. 

Song — ** By thai lake whose gloomy shore.** 

N A b-oije, the virgin's, poss. case of 015, a virgin ; derived 
from 03, young ; da lhACAi|te, the fiithers ; plural of ACA]]t ; da 
b-oTjADAij, the young men ; plural of otj^dac, a young man ; 
derived from ds^^D, a youngster, and that from 05, young. 
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The possessive plural, however, which takes x) ana 
not by is excepted; as, b|t&]tT) i)a i>k)5apac, the contention 
of the youths. 

Masculine nouns take after the article in the nominative 
and objective singular c, before the initial vowel; as, ai) 
c-ACA]|i, the fsither; ai) c-0T5lAc,the young servant man; ai> 
c-^jib-filg, the sovereign king; ad c-uad, the lamb. 

TRIPHTHONGS. 

All the triphthongs — aoi, eoi, ^a^, ^ui, ua|, — are pro 
nounced long, and differ very little in their sounds ttom 
those of the long diphthongs, ao, eo, ^a, ]u, ua, from which 
they are formed. The sound of each triphthong differs 
from that of the diphthong from which it is derived in two 
points — first, in a slight prolongation of the diphthongal 
sound; secondly, in imparting to the consonant imme- 
diately following, on account of its proximity to the slen- 
der vowel ], a liquid or slender sound, which otherwise it 
would not receive. 

]u, though ranked amongst the diphthongs naturally 
short, is found long in most words into the spelling of 
which it enters. 

tio] is sounded like uee in Queen, as ^ao^ (fuee) under ; 
CAOi,iM««, crying; a way, )a|, is sounded like the diphthong 
lA (ee) except that the final i, influences the succeeding 
M)nsonant, so as to make it have a slender or liquid sound, 

]a^, eei/u, as c]u^n (pr. keeyuin^ in one syllable), calm. 

As the Triphthongs are naturally long, placing the accent over them is 
nnnecessary* 

VOCABULAEY. 

b^f, wantonness, foolish mirth; notes is a kind of mournful 



ftom. bAot, soft, effeminate. 

l>AtttteAt>, a cap or hat-rany cover- 
ing for the head J derived ^m 
b;!i|ttt, top ; and e^b, for e^bAC, 
clothing ; the top, or head- 
dress. Italian, herretta; French, 
haretUj a cap ; such as clerics 
wear. 

OeAQo^^c, a blessing; from beAi)- 
DU]0) bless (thou). 

l>tti6eAcAr, thanks, thankfulness; 
from bui^e, or btti6eA6, thank- 
ful. 

<^AO], and CA0]i), ^ee][>ing, wailing ; 
which in its wild, plaintive 



melody. Latin, eano^ to sing, 
to blow, to proclaim alouU. 
Hebrew, nap, hawna, a reed, 
•.T 

a pipe; and n3^p, hina, a / 
lamentation. Cao], is in the 
ancient language, properly 
written c\ (O'Brien). 
Ca|, also written cM!]^ a way, a 
road, maimer ; as, c\a ao cao?. 
what way ? How ? Greek, xter, 

Jdei^ he goes, moves; X«%tiu. 
deo, I move. 
Cao]i), gentle. 



d2 
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unor, bow? in what way? An 
adverb, compounded of c;A, 
what; Ai), the ; ijof, way, man- 
ner. 
r)Ao^ a consumption ; phthisio ; 

Gr. KpasTy knaei, 
Aoi, a dunce, a low fellow; a 
wicked man, opposed to r AO], a 
sage, a gentleman ; t>Aou adj^j 
wicked ; bu]i)e bAO], a wicked 
man. 

t>uA]r, a reward. 

t>uil, desire, wisb. 

lFo]lt a while ; 50 ^6]l, for a while, 
yet. 

hu\]\u he found, got ; per/ tense of 

, 1?2vS,get. 

00, that ; a conj., que^ Fr., 50. for, 
to, towards ; a prep. Evei^r 
adjective before which it is 
placed becomes an adverb. It 
u not unlike, in this respect, 
to con, Italian ; as, con a/tnore, 
lovingly. 



9)ATreA6 {mwTiah adv.fWeH then; 
from IDA, if; ir, is; r^, it; 
is commonly spelled tOAire. It 
is readily distinguished from 
njAire, mdshij beauty, grace, 
loveliness, from its adverbial 
or interjectional use. 

Wao], nine ; Latin, novem, 2li) oaoj, 
nine in the abstract; Gr., fmoi, 
ennea. 

Nocc, to-night; Latin, noete; Gr. 

wxTj, nuktu 

Onott^f honourable; from oi)dfft, 
honour. 

poll, a hole ; a pit ; f>oll>rn6i9A, a nos- 
tril ; poll ii)0|ije, a bog-hole. 

5uA]ttc, pleasant, facetious. 

CatqaU, a while ; as if cat^, time ; 
and A]le, or ejle, other; yet 
other time ; or a while. 

UA]t), opportune time, respite, lei- 
sure ; turn, change. 



EXERCISE XXm. 

bibeAijD cu At)o ro> ^v3"r -^tf* ^^ ^6bA[i f^t), ir ^daic l]on) jafi 
CA|f)lc (came) cu ? 2. C:Jv nye 50 tda^c, 50 &e]n)ti), 30 
ftA^b n)^]t A3A&. beifiift) bu^fteACAr bo O^a, i)1 tiA|b me 
CO n)^)t A niAH) (ever; up to this). 3. C]a at? cao| b-puil 
bo n)AC A c^ pofCA — SeAmuf ? 4. C-a fe 50 it)A|c a 
rlA|i)ce; acc 30 bein)it) c^ bAoif i)a b-oi3e (of youth) 30 
pdil Ai)t) A loqo (mind). 5. M| mA^c l^pn) no; 6||i if 
^6bA[t cAO| A3uf ci)AO^, bAO||* ; A3ur b&AOAon (makes) f | 
(8he,t.«.,it; referring to bAO^f) bA0| be i^eAC A|[t b]C, a b)6eAr 
|:aoi p-a rciuji. 6. ?4[i |:uA^Yt f^ iiic A^fi b]c Aop bo ^e|liD? 
7. Wi fJu^llt, i)io|i CU5 (gave) nje ^^c 60, be b]t|3 ijAfi fifijije 
(did make, or perform) ye ao [lAeb bu6 ih^At) liom. 8. Oc, 
bub CO] ft (just, fit) bu^c buAif a CAbAi|tc (howyrth) 66, njAfi 
bf re cdf|t, fUA^ftc A jtlAiiv 9. ^A|feA6, c^ bu)l A3AT9 
bUA^f A CAbA)|tc bo 30 |:d|l. 10. C]a ad cao^ b-^u|l 
Corf)Af — AD buACA]l iDAic 6? 11. Cii fe 30 b-A?>-ri)A]c : Jf 
trea|t|t DAO^ i)-iiATfie fe 'i)A a beAftbbftcic<\]|t. 12. ]f ip^ic 
lioii) fiD^AD 6-f a]l fe le f AbA tijAji f 10 ? 13. Ca le caidaI 
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ftiAic. 14. C]A An CAOt b-t?u|l b* ACA]ti-ii)6|t, A^uf bo 
n)AtA^|t ri)Ofi? 16. Ca m* ACAifi-n)6[i iDAftb; acc c4i ?do 
ti)ACA^|t-n)dft, 30 ^6|l A rl^ince n)Aic. 16. C|a au UAifi 
fuAiit b' ACAi|i-Tno|i b^f? 17. TuAi|t fe b^f (fUAiti b^f, 
got death, i.e., died) ttjj 5 dab. 18. l)eAi7t)Acc 0& le i)-a 

ATJAin; bu6 peA[l CA0]D, IDAIC, Of76|tAC fe. 19. C|A ad UA^fl 

A b^ibeAf cu ADD xo Aftfr? 20. Mi b6|8 uaid AjAnj, c«i 
l^iof AjAiD 50 iDAic, 30 bl|A5AiD 6 'd 1u6. 21. I)ei8|ti ']^ad 
b^fle wcc. 22. 7;AbAi|i (^Aot^rar) &atd tdo bAftn^Ab. 23. 
Na b]6eA6 be^^ift co rDdfi fiD ofic; ca A^Ab bo fA^c aida; 
6]]i cA t^ iDOc ADD f-^D l^ 30 |:6|l. 24. C^ ad S|iiad ADO^r 
A15 bul |?A0| ; A5Uf c^ ^lof AjAb 30 cu^ceADD (falls) d6|D 
*f A b-^o5iDA|i (an evening in harvest) tdaji cujcbadd cloc a 
b-poll TDo]De. 25. ] f* f]0[t bu]c. 26. t)eADDAcc leAC 



TWELFTH LESSON. 

CONJUGATION OF A REGULAR VERB IN THE IMPERATIVE 

AND INDICATIVE MOODS. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

29ol, praise (thou). 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

The second person singular, Imperative mood, like the 
third person singular perfect tense in Hebrew, is the root 
of all verbs in Irish : because it is the simplest form of the 
verb, and because from it spring, by certain suffixes, all the 
other moods and tenses. 

Present Tense. 
snrauLAB. plural. 

I SDol-njttjf, molmuiah } let ns 
' 2Dol-ii)U|b, moimuidh J praise. 

2. Vl)o\'A]t, mol-lee, praise ye. 

3. ^ol-bif, moldeesh, let them 
praise. 



1. 



.•• 



2. 9)ol, praise then. 

3. 9)oUa6, moloo shS, let him 

praise. 



The terminations u^r and u|b are both in use; uip, in the 
Imperative, first person plural, is to be preferred to u|b, be- 
cause it perfectly agrees with b^r, the ending of the third 
person plural which has a settled form ; and because it is 
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quite analogical with the Latin ending of the plural oi 
verbs — mus; and besides aids the learner to distinguish it 
from the first person plural present tense, Indicative. The 
form n)u^bi hovever, for the Imperative, is very usual. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

SINOni/AB. PLTJBAL. 

1. ^ol-ATT9, moUmh, I praise- 

2. 9)ol-A]tti molirh, thou praisest. 

3. ^oI-at6 re, Tnolee shS, he (or it) 

praises ; ^oI-A|6 rl («A6e), she 
(or it) praises. 



1. 9)ol-iou]b, molmvddhf we praise. 

2. 9)ol-cA]6, moUhee, ye praise. 

3. 9)ol-A|b, molaidht they praise. 



The Interrogative is formed by putting ao (whether) 
before the verb; as, ao it>oIa|it>, do I praise? 

The Relative form, by adding Af to the root, rtjoX ; as, 
At) ce tboUr, he who praises: — |?Af, for the Future 
Indicative, after the relative : the ending, Af , is used in 
other instances wiienever emphasis is employed. (See 
Tenth Lesson, Observation First, after the Future Tense.) 

Imperfect Tense. 



I. ^I'Aino, woUnhf I was wont to 
praise. 

to praise. 
3. ^oI-a6 re, woloo sMy he was 
wont to praise. 



1. ^l-iottTTf wolmuisht we were 

wont to bless. 

2. l^l-cA|6,tc^2fiAee, yon were wont 

to bless. 

3. ^o\-'6\x% woldeeahf they were 

wont to bless. 



We promised (Seventh Lesson, page 34) " to treat in a 
i'uture Lesson about the sound of At> final." 

Obs. 1. — ^As a general rule, a6 final, in words of two or 
more syllables, is pronounced, in Munster, like a unac- 
cented ; in Connaught and Ulster, like oo (English), or u 
(long) Irish. This peculiar pronunciation me learner 
should remember, as a6 final occurs almost in every sen- 
tence of Irish, read or spoken. 

With regard to words of one syllable, and their com- 
pound forms, the Munster pronunciation of a& final, is 
adopted not only in the South, but in the West and North 
of Ireland. Ex., ^6, luck; m^-A6, bad-luck, * misfortune ; 
bfA6, food (pronounced as if b^A, beea) ; blA8, fame, re- 
nown; cIia6, a ditch (formerly spelled, clui); cttAi>, 
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anguish ; seutwcfiAS, piercing anguish ; buAi^cfiAS, lasting 
anguish; pe^o (pr. fah — a short,) length, duration; ai|i 
|:eA.6, for the length, during ; ple^S (fleh)^ a feast ; 5^8, 
peril ; ^ 3|ia8, love ; bi AD-^fiAb, intense love ; q|i-3TiAb, 
patriotism ; ]ia6, speaking (Gr. p^o^ I speak) ; con)-|tA6, 
speaking together, a chat ; cwxyry-xk^ (&om cu|i)3, a bond; 
and jtAo), a covenant; ^to^tn-ftAb, a pre&ce, a prologue; 
reA6, shah (for ]f e), yes; and its compound, ii)Ai|*eA6i well 
then. 

Obs, 2. — In verbs, participles, and verbal nouns, the end 
ing U5A6, is pronounced 00, i.e., U5, as if a6 were not in the 
syllable — a8 being like ent in French verbs, not sounded. 
This pronunciation of U5A6 is common throughout Ireland 
It is a termination like ** tiorlT in English, peculiar to a vast 
number of words ; as, beA0QU5A6 {bannoo), a blessing — 
from beAi)T)ui5, bless thou; c[tucu5A6 {Jcruhoo)^ creatmg, 
creation, proof — ^from c|tucu|5, create thou, prove thou ; 
5|i4i8u5A& (grawoo), loving — from 3|tA6u|^, love thou; 
ti^OugAb (slawnoo)^ salvation — from fUijuiS, save thou. 

In Munster and in the South of Connaught — ^in parts of 
the counties of Galway and Roscommon — the ending a6 
of the third person singular imperative, and of the imj^er- 
fect tense, indicative, is sometimes vulgarly and incorrectly 
pronounced with a guttural accent like agh; as 51ai)ad 
{glonaghj instead of glonoo) fe, let him cleanse ; 3IADA8 
(ylanaghf instead otylonoo) fe, he used to cleanse ; b]8eA6 
{beeyagh^ instead of beyoo) re, let him be. (See Seventh 
Lesson — ^Imperfect Tense, p 33.) 

The learner is at liberty to adopt, in words of two or 
more syllables, the Munster or Connaught pronunciation of 
this ending, a6, or eAb ; viz., that of a unaccented, or of oo 
^English). But he should be careful not to entertain 
the not uncommon erroneous impression, under which 
those who have only a slight acquaintance with the Irish 
language labour, of imagining that the written laneuage of 
Munster differs from that of Connaught, because the Irish- 
speaking natives of the two provinces differ in their pro- 
nunciation of some syllables. 
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VOCABULARY. 



?lo* (eey)^ Hugb ; ^ac-SIoi6, Mac 
Hugh ; from which Irish name 
have sprunff — M*Coy, M*6ee, 
M*Kay, M*Cuy ; Hughson, 
Ua^i6 (the descendant of 
Hugh), Hughes. 

^r> Ag^i ^oik, class ; Latin, iieUu 
Ar) c-AOf 05, the younff folk 
At) c-Aor eAcA, the old folk 
AOf ceojl, musicians (literally, 
the folk of music); AOf UAfAl, 
nobility. 

?lnc, Arthur. 

b]oi)e, adj., plural of bjqq, melo- 
dious. 

bjocj^Tlle, liquor, whiskey, pimch ; 
it is a generic name, like the 
English word liquor, for all the 
generous liquids ; derived from 
bToc, existence, and A]1, to nour- 
ish, to sustain. 

\>\VX]C, malt (undistilled). 

bti]Ai). Brian ; Ua l)ti]A]nt O'Brien. 

Ct^t^ board, table, chapter ; ci8i|t- 
eA6A]i)y forehead. 

Co|^ce, oats. 

t)Aib|6, David. 

t)AO]i)e, plural of btt^ije, a person ; 
^T^' m¥x, deina, a person. 

^or)t)CA6 {Dhoncha), Dionysius, 
Denis. 

eAnlAT6,bird8,fowl; from oao, a bird. 

C]lff, Alice. 

601), Owen, Eugene ; 9)Ae-6oin, the 
son of Owen ; hence, in Eng- 
lish, Mac-Keon, Keon, Coyne, 
Owens, and Owenson — all irom 
the same name in Irish. 

^f)!D* young Owen, or John ; ^ac 
ConiHt Jennings. 

Cutiojp, Europe. 

FftAjfjc, France. 

Voi)t), delight, desire, pleasure; a 
tun& the air of a song. 

locAjle, Italy ; from ]oc a region ; 
and AiUe, or A]lr)e, beauty. 

Uu), adj., full ; n., fulness, a large 
number ; a gathering; the tide, 
because when it has flowed, the 
shallowB and strand appear all 



full, like the sea itsell Span- 
ish, lleno, fall. 

lo^tca^rj, Lorcan, Laurence; Kaoiq 
lo\icZk\), St. Lawrence (patron 
of the archdiocess of Dublin). 

U&ttAr, Laurence (the martyr). 

^Aptfe (possessive case of nyxprn), 
morning ; Latin, mane ; when 
bi) come together, b, for the 
sake of euphony, is sounded 
like fj ; njAibije is. therefore, 
pronounced moynn€; {n re- 
quiring a liquid sound.) 

?t)Atic, a beef ; the word |reo]t, flesh, 
annexed to the names — ^bee^ 
sheep, swme, cal^ deer,- gives 
the Irish term for the meat; 
which these animals supply; 
as, iDAnc-feo]l (beef-flesh). Beef; 
cAot\-FeoTl (sheep-flesh), mut- 
ton; ii)uc.teo]l (swine-flesh), 
pork ; |r|A6-f eo]l, venison. 

WonA, Honora. 

O^ijA, barley. 

PeAbA|i, Peter. 

PfteAb, dance (thoa). 

RftbeAnb, Bichard, XTJac RirbOAtib, 
Eichardson, Kichards, Dicson, 
or Dixon. 

Roin, «., a share, a dividend; v., 
divide, carve, 

5A6b, Sophia. 

5rS]le, Julia. 

5fle, CeUa. 

5]i)eAb, Jane, Johanna; as5e«k^Ai), 
is Johannes, John. 

5|ubAi), Judith. 

5c|aU, to rend, to carve (fowl> 

5uS, juice ; Latin, sugo, I sack ; 
SUCCU8, juice. 

Sulc, jollity; ruteibAji, joUy; 50 
tulcti)A|i, with jolUty. 

5ubA, mirth ; 50 ru^Ac, merrily. 

'Se bo beACA, hail I (it is your lijfe). 

Ua, or O, a grandson, a descendant; 

Gr> vtoq^ uioSf a son. 
Ua Cot^rjATll, 0*Connell, the de- 
scendant of Connall. 
Ua Y^erll, 0*Neil, the descendant of 
NiaU. 
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EXERCISE XXIV. 

. *S^ bo be^cA. A Scev^Att;, ciAi^noi* a b-pu;l ru? 2. 
o4i|it> 50 ifjAtc, vUu 30 itj^b Ai) ce f lArftwio^Af (enquires). 
3. Ua^O pl<>A8 njojt A5Aib a T^fe^n, a(5 qj b' ArAji? 4. ft] 
5c bein)]n; — bjiDAtt a]t iceA8 a3u»^ A13 5l 50 fulcn)A|i, Ajwr 
bfniAn u|le 30 rubAc 50 e^itije f)Au>Aibi)e; bo pt^eAb A17 
ic-AOf"65 le fODP A5U1 bo fe|i;bA|i ceolcA I ]i)oe. 6. Ca 
ibeiib ou]i)e b^ add ? 6. bi be|c rin 65A, Asuf occ idda 65A. 
T. bu6 rulcrbAfi Ai) b^il b| A5Aib : b-fu|l fjof A5Ab Ain 
Aion) 3AC bu]De oe da |:|[i? 8. C^, 30 oein)1D, ]:iOf A3ATD 
0]icu — b] ^06, ^itc, bfi]AD, DAib]6, Ooi)dca6, Goid, SeA- 
ii)uf, Loficar), PeAbAft, A3uf RifbeAjib add> tDA|i aod le 
fCAic (the choice, the best) ad bAiUe. 9. Cia f |Ab da tdda 
63A: b-f:u|l A3Ab p^or Aifi a^uid sac aod bjob? 10, C-a 
f|or — ^b|ii5ib^ Ca^cIid* ^]hh W^IT^e, WofiA, Tloif, SA6b, 
Sine^b, A3ttr «Bf3ile; fjD e ad iDeub a b] add. 11. W(0|t 

tbofi AD l^D A b] ADD. 12. Ca tTjOf A3ATD D^ft Tb6|l ; ACC 

bu6 bAOiDe n)a|Dci|teACA (relatives) |«^dd u^le^ 13. Cia fu]3 

A|3 CeADD At Cla^ft? 14. Su|3 TD' ACA^ft A|3 ceAi)D AD 

cla^Tt. 15. ?V|i blAf cii be'D iD-biocA]lle ? 16, Do blAfAf 

be b|ocA]Ue. 17. ii\x ol cu pjoD 30 fubAC? 18. D'ol td© 

FfOD 30 fubAC. 19. %i]i ]iAbAif Ai[i meifse? 20, )f p]0|t 

DAc |iA|b me Aifi meirs^. " 21. C^a ad v]6 f]ox)? 22. 'Sfe 

f"3 v^ fr|oD-cfiADD (vine) e, a f AfAf T^ b-TfiA^Dc, f-AD 

j Oracle A3uf Cfi^b ad 6u|t6]p. 23. b-fuil p]Of A3Ab c^a 

AD Dit) uir3e beACA? 24. Ca^rpf; n]y^e do b|ocAille a 

^13 ^ r«3 AD ofiDA, DO co^ftce DttA]|i b^ADCAjt (is made) 6| 

bftA^c A3tt|» 3AbAl (g^wal, barm). 26. ^ft [iA]b ad cao|i- 

^oil A3Uf AD Ti)Afic-^eo]l iDAic, fei]tb? 26. bi 30 be|ti)1D 

TA|i-rDAic A3uf ADfeifib. 27. Cia 3ea|i|i (carved) ad 1?1a6- 

^eo]l (venison) ? 28. Seatiji SfeAfiUf (Clmrles) M)ac^6. 

29. C^A fcjAll (carved) da b-eADlA^b A3uf da 3ea|iTi-ceA|tcA 

(chickens) ? 30. Do fciAll iDe ^t\t). 31. C]a ad «A|ti bo 

bfttf r"Af AD ba^l? 32. Do bfiir"'A]i fUAf Ai|i AD b-occ 

Afft TDAlb]!), VlAlfl h] AD 3niAD 30 b-A^tb f-AD TP^IT*' 

The English student will please 

Obsekve — ^That in Irisn the Article is prefixed to cer- 
tain classes of Nouns which in English do not admit it<i 
presence 



' 
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1. — Before sirnamesy for the sake of distinction or em 
phasis ; as, 

Was Walsh here, flA]B " Atf* bfteACAf^Ac Arjo to ? 
Walsh was not, but O'Reilly was, "N] jtAib ** Arj" t>tieACA0Ac, (pr. in 
two (Syllables B^hannach\ act: b) '* ah*' Ra^aIIac (pr. Shy'CUloch). 

Before titles or qualities ; aS) God Almighty, D^a " ao" 
u]le-(ittn)AccAC. 

2. — Before the names of virtues and vices ; as, 

What is faith, CAb e aij cjl^ " Afj'* cn^ibeAti) I 
What is hope, C^b e ai) f)|6 •* ai)" boccuf ? 
What is sin, CAb e Afj ijl6 ** ai)" peACAd ? 
Patience is good. If hjajc f " ai)'' ^oi$]b, 

3. — Before abstract nouns ; as, 

Hnnger is good sauce, Tr ti>a]c**aij'^:-a()Iaij " aij" c-ocfiur. 

When beauty and brilliancy fade from the gems, 'tluAftt eAltti^eAr ^ 

t)A reobAib " Atf* rsiATi) 5ur ** ao" bUc. 
** And from love's sbming <^cle the gems drop away/* 

— IrUh Melodies, 

4. — Before adjectives taken substantively; as. 

There is not much between {the) good and (Jhe) bad ; 
tr beA5 A zss epj^ jM) z-olc A5Uf At) n)A|C. 

5.— Under this view it precedes numerals, not influ- 
encing nouns ; as. 

It has struck {tJie) two, t)o buAil re " ah'' bo. 
It has struck (jthe) three, ^ buA]l re " Atf* qtf. 

6. — Before a noun accompanied by the demonstrative 
pronouns; as. 

This man (Irish form, the man this), ** ao*' v^a\k ro. 
That woman (the woman that) '* ao" beAo nO- 

7. — ^Names of countries; as, (the) Spain, **Arf SpAji?; 
(the) France, " ad" 'FT»A]oc;(the) Scotland, " ap" ?VlbA]D; 
(the) Germany^ "ad" tlllAn)AiD; before the name of 
'*Rome,''o'o tlo]ri); from (the) Rome ; before months, as, 
(the) April, ad UbjiAiD : rx)^ ija SAri)i?A, the month of (the) 
November, 

8. — Before u]le, when it precedes a noun» meaning every; 
as, (the) every man, •* ap" ujle feu^ije ; (the) every house, 
1^0 ujle ceAC. 

NoTB. — ^The few analogies of Irish with the Semitic languaeea, pre- 
sented to the reader in the foregoing Vocabularies, are not intended as a 
proof of connate origin between them and Keltic, but as striking instazices 
of primeval, radical sameness. 



SYNOPSIS OF C^iiD, / am. 



SINGULAR. 



PLURAL. 



{ 



Imperative. 
Mood. 



Present 
Tense. 



O 
O 



Present tense 
preceded by 
the particles 
Aij, whether; 
50, <fea^; i)f 



1. 

2. b]. 

3. b 1 66^6 fe. 



1. c^]n). 

2. r^]jt. 

3. c^ fft. 



Habitual 
Present. 



1. b-Fttil-]n). 

2. „ .]|t. 

3. „ |*ft. 



» 



Assertive 
Present. 



1. bj8-in7. 

2. „ .]fi. 

3. „ fft. 



Imperfect. 



Perfect. 



1. 

2. 
3. 




1. 
2. 
3. 


„ -ceA. 



1. h]n)]T* 

2. b|6]6. 

3. bib] I*. 



1. carpujb. 

2. C^CAO]. 

3» c^jb. 



1. b-pu|Utt)io. 

2. „ -c]. 

3. „ -]b. 



1. b]6ti)]b. 

2. b]6cj. 

3. bfbfb. 



2. ^rrib. 

3. irn^^. 



I 



1. bi6-eAf, 

2. bi6-ir* 

3. b] ]*^ 



1. b|6iD]f« 

2. bi6c|. 

3. b]b]f. 



2. b]AbA{t. 

3. b^AbAjt. 



Synopsis of C^]n), I am^ — continued. 



SINGULAR. 



PLURAL 



tides Ai),3o, «* „.,t ^* 



o 

I 

M 



Perfect af- ^ v 
tertnepar-| g^ ^^ ^^^^ 



Assertive 
Perfect. 



Future. 



PI 

O 

• i-i 

O 

O 



Optative 
Mood. 



Assertive 
form. 



Infinitive 
Mood. 



1 . bu6, or b^ rpd. 

2. 

3. 
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CU. 



« r^« 



1. bej8-|&. 

2. „ '\\i. 

3. „ ffe. 



1. [iAb-ArDA|t, or 

3. -AbA|i, y, -bA[t« 



1» bu6, or bA |*|5. 

2. » n rib. 

3. „ „ f|<v&, 



1. be]6-iDib. 

2. „ -cj. 

3. „ -|b. 



1. be|8-]o. 

2. „ -cea. 

3. „ -646 f6. 



!• 50 |tAb-Ab. 

2. „ it^b-^ift. 

3. „ |i<^ib f^. 



1. 30 ii)-bu6 n)&. 

2. „ CU. 
3. ' „ ffe. 



1. bei6n)]f. 

2. beibcj, 

3. be|8b|f. 



1. |tAb-?Duib. 

2. „ -ccio|. 
3* ,, -Ajb. 



1. 30 n)-bu6 f iDD. 

2. ,» r|b- 

3. •, fl^^' 



» 



Do be]c. Participles. a]3 be]c. 



Observe in the foregoing Synopsis, that in every tense — Impera- 
tive present. Imperfect indicative, Conditional,^— in which the first person 
pluKU ends in jf , the third person plural also of the same tense ends in tTi 
and again, in every tense, — Indicative Present, Fatore; and Optative, — 
in which the first person plural ends in |b, the third person plural like- 
wise of the same tense ends in p. The learner will find this observation 
useful in endeavouring to remember the personal endings of the different 
tenses, as the remark holds true for every verb in the language, regular and 
irregular, as well as for the verb, to he, bo bejc. 



. 5» 



KEY TO EXERCISES 



FIEST LESSON— ^N ceuD lejSe^N. 

EXERCISE L— 21M ceut) 5WatU$ab (pr. gindhoo). 

1. Time and gold. 2. Slaughter and death. 3. The palm 
(of the hand) and foot. 4. White and blue. 5. A gar- 
ment and rod. 6. A son and a beloved one (a secret). 
7. Thigh and heel. 8. Honey and gold. 9. Fresh and 
liad. 10, (The) palm and the clenched hand. 11. Lip 
and the mouth (closed). 12, A sweet poem. 13. Hunger 
and sorrow. 14. Butter and honey. 15. A day and a 
month. 16. A bad month, a white (uncultivated) orchard, 
heavy gold ; fine sweet inesH. 17. A blue garment; fresh 
batter ; and a melodious poem. 18. A white board ; heavy 
sorrow, and a had deatn. 19. Soul and body. 20. A 
wand (yard, rod,) and gold ; fine (pulverized) earth, and 
fresh meal. 

EXERCISE XL— w t)2m2i swatuS^b. 

1. A young brood. 2. A i^rhite swan. 3. A large swelling. 
4. A large paunch. 5. A black cow. 6. A crooked cause. 
?• A green top. 8. A long boat. 9. A blind prince. 10. 
k fond mamma. II. A rare stalk. 12. A large ship. 
13. A dean track. 14. A blue eye. 15. A young king 
16. A near order. 17. A large wave. 18. A soft stalk. 
19. A sweet tune. 20. A high wave, and a large swell- 
mg. 21. A black pig, and a grey (greenish) cow. 22. A 
son eye, and a large paunch. 23. A late swan, and » 
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scanty brood. 24. A white stalk and a soft top. 25. Full 
peas, and a crooked stalk. 26. A fresh rose, and heavy 
gold. 

EXEECiSE m.— w cRi*2ife SHatuSab. 

1. The limb is ailing. 2. The cat and the badger. 
3. The left palm (hand) is sore. 4. The country is white. 
5. The print is black. 6. The wave is blue. 7. The cat 
is brown. 8. The son is young. 9. The day is long. 
10. The tower is high. 11. The butter is fresh. 12. The 
table is high, 13. The goblet is bent (crooked) 

EXERCISE TV.-^tm CeataK^b 3t12ltU5ab. 

1. 2Cil A3ur im. 2. bA|ifi A3uf bunij. 3. bof Ajuf 
rn^if. 4. 3o|in7 A3ur b^p. 5. Oft Ajuf c||i. 6. C^ At) 
U fAfcA. 7. C^* Ai) qfi boiji). 8. C^ A1J |ii5 65. 9. t^^ 

AD C-0|lC A|lb. 10. %ir) CAjlA A5Uf Al) (lUl). 11. ^X) Ui 

A5u|* AD rn]. 12, %!) n?AC A5uf ai) cIao. 13. C^ aij cfi§ 
u[i. 14. C^ Ai)5Af sUf, 16. C:Ji Ao cojii) a|tb. 16. Cii 
AO itofs sofitt). 17. C^ AD cpoD Ti)6|t (no aftb). 18. ?iD 
TDAC A3U|* A1) Ti)An). 19. Olc A3u|* u]t. 20. C^ AD Ti)iD mfo. 

21. C^ AD feUD ^ftb. 22. C^ AD COf f AbA. 23. C^ AD 

cuf olc. 24. C^ AD cU|i td6|i A3Uf ^ft& ; A5Uf c^ ad cIad 
65 A3Uf b^l. 25. Cu bODD -^suf c^^ b-^D. 26. C^ ad Iid 
uft ; cA- jiuD TDilif. 27. C^ AD D6f u]t, 28. C^ 5|t 5adD. 
29. C^ AD bAf idaI. 30. C^ cA]tA a3U|* 6|i sa|1|i. 



SECOND LESSON— ^W TDUTIU tejSe^H. 

EXERCISE r— aw cui3^t) sratuSab. 

1. Is the air high? 2. The air is high. 3. Is the day 
long? 4. The day is long. 5. Is the son sick since yes- 
terday? 6. The son is sick since yesterday. 7. Is the 
moon white ? 8. The moon is white. 9. Is the top of the 
arrow rough? 10 The top of the arrow is rough. 11. 
Bread is cheap. 12. Is lime cheap? 13. Lime is cheJ{>. 

* As a general role, the vowel in words of one syllable is naturally long^ 
yet we have marked it so, to aid the young student. When a little mord 
advanced he will not require such aid. 

A vowel followed by a double consonant, U, l)iy, tiix ; M| buqi), coqi), 
5Afttt» is usually short. 
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14. Have you a shell? 15. I have a shell. 16. Have 
yoTi any drop? 17-1 have a drop. 18. Is there a fit on 
you? 19. There is a fit on me. 20. Is the son weak ? 
21. The son is weak. 22. Is the cow alive? 23. The 
<^ow is alive. 24. Is the steward sick? 25. The steward 
is sick. 26. The paste is dear. 27. There is music with 
Tat) him. 28. Is there a drop with you (have you any 
ttrop) ? 29. There is a fog (a fog is in it. — See Thirty- 
fourth Lesson). 30. Have you a key? 31. I have a 
drink here — ^literally, in this. 

EXEECISE VI.— 2lt1 SQ-^b SNatuSab. 
1. S-fu^l Ai) b6(v(J)bat)?2. C^ Ap bo, b-ai)? 3. b-tru|l ai) 

IDAC, -attb? 4, C^ At) T17AC, ^|tb. 6. b-fU^l Al) l^ pA&A? 

6. U] b-pujl At) U fAbA. 7. b-f:u]l cAOti A5A0? 8. Ca 
CAO|i ASAii). 9. b-pijl AO ttjAOfi beo? 10. N] b-|:u|l ai) 
Tt)AOft beo, 11. ft] AD TDAOfi beo a tjAe. 12. N| ]tAib fe 
beo A i7Ae. 13. b^ fe c^Di) a dac. 14. ft-pujlcufA qnt)? 

15. "N] b-^ail. 16. C^ afd vj^ji ceo. 17. b-puil ceol 
h]t)i)? 18. SeA6, c^ ceol biou. 19. Do |iAob fe ceub 
DA cjittfce. 20. C^ ceol fAO|i. 21. Do ]tAob |*e ad feol 
le bAft|t AD 5Ae. 

EXERCISE VII.— aw seaCc*ab swaCuSab. 

1. A branch is not grass. 2. Is there prosperity on you 
(are you prosperous) ? 3. I am prosperous. 4. Have you 
a flock ? 5. I have a flock. 6. Whether (is) the cloud a 
star? 7. The cloud (is) not a star. 8. Whether (is) the 
firmament a star? 9. The firmament (is) not a star. 10. 
What (is) the story? 11. The firmament is up. 12. He 
has sense. 13. Has he sense? 14. And he has a wish. 
15. He has a fish. 16. There is a bridle on him ; (or on 
it). 17. Is there pain on you (are you in pain)? 18. 
There is pain on me — I am in pain. 19. I have a jaw. 
20. There is a jaw on him. 21. There is not a thigh on 
aim. 22. A knife is sharp. 23. A desire with me (is) a 
bridle, i.«., I wish for or require a bridle. 24. Is there 
hair on you? 25. (There) is hair on me. 26. (There) is 
hair on it. 27. Is the harbour up (southward), or back 
(westward) ? 28. The harbour ia westward. 29. Is there 
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slumber on him (is he in a slumber) ? 30. Thare is a 
slumber on him (he is in a slumber). 31. Death is natu- 
ral. 32. Death (is) not natural, 33. I have a broom. 
34. There is an ear on him. 35. He has a young lamb. 
36. The day is cold. 37. The butter is fresh. 

EXERCISE vin.— aw coCcidiab swatuSab. 

1. Ui) ^|0|i AD r3«"l? 2. Mt Fjon AH TZ^nl. 8. ft-^uf* 
AD ^euti slAf? 4. Ca ad |?eu[i sUf. 5. b-fuil r^un 
Aiji AD c]|i? 6. N] b-fu]l feuD a^ji ad q]t. 7. H] buAD 
feuD. 8. Ux) b-f uil |A|^ rAO]! do b^o\i? 9. C^ ^AfJ &A0ft. 
10. ttD tieulc DO Deul 6 ri^? 11. W] |teulc do Deul e, f| 
AD |iAe 1. 12. ^D rs^ul ^ ffi), DO TDIAD? 13. )r rseul e. 
14. ^D r|t]AD e x]V A]]t AD 5TaII? 15. Ux) b-puil ad cluAf 

fllAf ? 16. C^ TDe A fUAD, DO CA fUAD OjttD. 17. 1!)-f:u]l ctt 
A T^^Vi DO, b-^U]! fUAD 0|1C? 18. Ca AD TDeUfl pttAjl. 19. 

Ca ad St^I^h fuAf. 20. Ca ad sitiAD A]|t ad ff ©«!*• 21. 
Ca AD 5MAD ADD Deul. 22. 3 AD loD, 3 AD cAjtAb. 23. 
Ca ad c-uad baD. 24. Ca ad piArc ^]\i ad caIatd (pr. 

thawlawv). 25. Ca ad Cfi6 (pr. chre) |ruA|t. 26. N] b- 
|:ujl ftt^D Ai|i caIatt). 27. Ca ruAD le D|a. 28. b-t^uil 
0]A ADO? 29. Ca D]A ADD. 30. Sfe Dja cuf Asar 
b^ljte, buDD Asuf bA|t|t 5ac u^le di6. 



THIRD LESSON— ^N cneus tejse^H. 

EXERCISE ix.^ w woi*at) SKatuSab. 

1. Is (there) great esteem on you, i,e., are you greatly 
esteemed? 2. 1 am greatly esteemed. 3. Is the day wet? 
4. The day is wet. 5. Is (there) blood in your right 
eye ? 6. There is blood in my right eye, 7. Is it pleas- 
ing with you (are you pleased) to come with me ? 8. I 
am not pleased to go witn you. 9. Is the tree withered? 
10. Is there white wine, and red wine with you (have you 
white and red wine)? 11. I have white wine and red 
wine 12. Is the cow fair, the goose white, the swan 
white, the horse red, the hound old, the wife fond? 14. 
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They are; it is true that they are. 15. Have you great 
knowledge? 16. It is true that I am not without know- 
ledge. 17, Have you knowledge (do you know) that a 
good man (is) worthy (of) regard, and &me, and esteem? 

EXERCISE X.— «iw t)eie*at) smituSafe. 

1. I am pleased. 2. Is it a pleasure with me, t.^., am I 
pleased? 3. The cliff is high. 4. Is the cliff high? 5. 
A blessing from God on you, i.e., God bless you. 6. There 
is &me on you, Le., you are &mous. 7. (There) is leave 
with me, i.e., I have leavb. 8. The wine is white, and the 
swan is white. 9. The man is just, 10. Help me. 11. 
I am withered. 12. He has a wife. 13. Has ne a wife? 
14. 1 have a question on you, t.^., I have a question to put 
to you. 15. Have you a question (to put) to me? 16. 1 
am worthy. 17. There is a hump on me, and I have a 
harp, 18. It is better with me, i,e., I wish rather you to 
have a (c|tu^c) harp, than a hump. 19. There is know- 
ledge with me. 20. Do you know — literally — ^is know- 
ledge with you? 21. There is esteem on me, i.«., I am 
esteemed. 22. Are you esteemed? 23. Areyou&med? 
24. I am not. 25. Is there want on you, i.e,, are you in 
want? 26. Want is on me, {.«., I am suffering from want. 

EXERCISE XL— W X^HiOHij^ SmituS^lfe WJUS. 

1. I have a right. 2. Have I a right? 3. I have a 
right (to) it. 4. Have I a right to it? 5. Thou hast a 
right to it. 6. He has a right to it. 7. I have a ques- 
tion. 8. She has a question. 9. He has a question on 
you (to put you). 10. Hast thou a question on me? 11. 
There is esteem on me. t.^., I am esteemed (by others). 
12. Am I esteemed? 13. I have esteem (for some one). 
4. I have esteem for you — ^literally — there is esteem at 
pe.onyou. 15. Have you esteem for me? 16. He has 
affection for you. 17. Has she affection for you? 18 
[ have a dislike for you. 19. Have you a dislike for 
me? 20. He has help (strength) for it, t.^., against it. 
21. Has he help for itr 22. He has no help for it 23. 
Have not you help for it? 24. He has afiection for you. 
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25. I have afFection for you. 26. My secret (treasure), 
have you love for me? 27. I have love for God. 28, 
God has love for me. 29. He is a person with (i.g., de- 
voted to, belonging to) God, the young man. 30. The 
young man is a son to you. 31. Whether is the young 
man your son ? 32. It is better with me (i.e., I consider 
it better; I'd rather have) fame than gold. 33. I'd rather 
Iiave sense than gold. 



FOURTH LESSON— 

EXERCISE XII.>-aW t)0^t) 5WtuS2lb t)eU5. 

1. What the thing, a boat. 2. Have yon a good boat? 
3. I like to swim. 4. Do you like to swim? 6. Have 
you a poor house? 6. I have not a poor house. 7. Alas, 
thy house is pitiable, but there is iappiness in it. 8. May- 
est thou have happiness and prosperity for ever. 9. With 
whom (i.e., whose is) the poor child? 10. With (z.«., be- 
longing to) the man of the house. 1 1 . What reason art thou 
in uiis (place ie,, here), so early? 12. Because (the) luck 
is on the person who is early. 13. Take my hand in thy 
hand. 14. Pitiable and short is the life of man and full 
of misery. 15. The life of man is a warfare as long as he 
is on earth. 16. For God's sake spend a holy life. 17. 
Who is he — God? 18. Is God in every place? 19. God 
is in every place. 20. God is good to every person ; the 
sovereign king of heaven, who is, who was, and who shall 
be for ever. 

EXERCISE xin.-«H cRi^ajat) 3tiatuSat) t5eu3. 

1. ft-fu^l AD bo |tuA8, A3Uf b-pujl ad Uog bub? 2. N] 
b-fu]l AD bo jiuAb, Acc c^ f] bui8e; A3Uf d| b-|:u]l ad IaoJ 
bttb, ACC liAc A5uf fioDD- 3. l)-|:uil ad leADb bAlb? 4. 
N| b-fu^l AD leADb bAlb? 5. ?tD b-fujl ac a|3 beul ad 
lo]c? 6. H] b-puil AC ADD. 7. ^D idaJ fe fiDf Doloc? 
8. Nj IDAS 6| Di loc 6, ACC If fl]Ab fe« 9. Cad 6 ad ^a^c 
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If ^\l leAe— btt|8<», 1|ac, |uia8 (t)o toCA^is) ? 10. Jf 41^1 l|oii) 
Ai> bufbe. 1 1. Ca& e ai) feibti) c^ asa^DD le^f At) fl^Aj, 
oo AT) fleAjvM)? 12. C^ pejbrt) id6|i ajaiiji) leff. 13. b- 
^u\l fiuxiTOfic? 14, H) t)-|:u]l puAcc oyirt). 15. ^ti) ida|c 
le%\c bcoc? 16. ?tt) b-pu^l ai; |:eu|i |:liiic 6 6eo? 17. Ca 
Ai> feu]i pliuc 6 ceo. 18. ?Cv b-pu|l aja^ 6ait) A5Uf cA|ib? 
19. Nf b-pujl A5Att) bArh A^uf c%x|ib, po bAit) a11ca» acc c3^ 
An)a;o A5An) be> A^uf Iao3 1|ac. 20. CAb ^ ai) 6aic c^ aiji 
At> n)-bu|i;? 21. t)ii|8e. 22. ]f n;A|C ad bA^t, bu^Se. 23. 
CAb ft Ai> i;|6 t^h^b? 24. Jr cnoc A]tb, ]-li»\b, 25. C^ 
fcui> A3Uf foi;Af oftc* 



FIFTn LESSON— TkN Cll)3«)At) lejse^N. 

feXEKCLSE XI7.— nN CCataRW^c SWdtUSftb t>CU5. 
1. C^ AD l^ bflCA^. 2. bl^CAT)!) A^ It)} fO bflCA^. 3. C* 

ti)o n)AC 05. 4. b-pil n7o rPAC 07? 5. tJ| b-frujl fe 65. 
6. t)i8eAi;i) fe fUAf ttjoc? 7. N| b]6eAiiQ ffe fuAf 1170c. 
8. b-pu|l jAc feAfi, niA|t? 9. Wi b-|:u|l 5AC cac Iiac i)o 
bub, 10. Ca D|a TOAir. 11, C^a ffe D^a? 12. C|a ad 
i)l8 ijCAti)? 13. Ca foj A]]! pej^TT). 14. b-fuil ad c-a6 
0]ic? 15. Nf b-):u)! ad z-ixS ojiti?. 16. C^i ad nj|-^6 ojin;. 

17. b-|:»lll ?;|tA6 A3Ab 0]ltD? 18. U] b-|!U|l SflAO A3An| 

one. 19. C^ 3ftA6 A3An? A^ft D^<> ; ASUf cCv 3]tA6 A13 Ota 
o]in)» 20. C^3fi^D A|3 0|A Afjt jac bu|i;c« 21. JrM3 

DtA A]|l DC^^b A3ll|- Affl CAlAr'n, 22. C^ AD SO|tc bu|8e 

A3uf baD» 23, C^ AD 0]3 63 a3uv WAor, 24. l)|6eADD 
a8 A]|t AD n)u]Dc||t mA|c. :?5. O-pii'll* idaic 'DHAjfi a c^ ad 
c»^6 oftc? 2(). Mio|i iiA^b AD c-^^ ojin) a MArt), Ajuf 
t!6f, 7f bo(3 Ijon) 30 b-Fuil)TD td^ic, 27. b-fuil ad ot^'-^'* 
loD]tAc? 28, Ca AD o1*1^^' loDfiAc: 29. b-V"!^ ^3*^ 
Aji^D 3©^!? 30. CX\; roofAic; a^uc bA^De. 31. b-f:a|l 
A3AbbofA7c be 3Ac Dp? 32. Ca. 33. Cci^ cu co f i^l 
le |:lA]i. 

EXERCISE XV.— W CU15?na6 51^«taSw 0C«5t. 

!• b-pujl A|iaDfAo|t, DO bo^o|i? 2. Ca r^ t^ofu 3' b- 
imil 1*0 bAO|i? 4. Ca i*e bAO^i, ad rt)] fo. 5. CCv |:[oi) b^Oft; 
b)b6Aoo ^eofl bAO[t, A5Uf b(6eADD tt]r3e t^o\\. 6. Ca ^^ 
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A1) 013 -^l^li)* 7. b|6e^i)D At) bo[ib ^4^] rsei"). 8. N| 
b]6eAi)0 cu Ti}oc A]5 ad ce^c. 9. b]6eAni) f^Ab a]^ uAi|t 
tijoc A|3 At) ceAc. 10, ft-ftt|l cu ti)oc dbA^le? 11. Ca 
roj ojic 12. bi8eAT)i) AofoJ oit]tCA« 13. Ca ad seAlUc 
lot)]tAc; c^ AD Deal 1|ac; c^ApUibub; ca ad id] a1u|d« 

14. 'NuAlU ^^ "'^ rl^O, ca f05 OfllD. 15. C^A AD UA^fl b- 
fU]l cu flAD? 16. Ca |IUD A]3 AI) l]A3. 17. Ca AD |10CA 

beA|i3. 18. Ca AD c-fu]l 1|ac ; (Iia6-30|iid, grey-blue, or 
purple); 19, Tj^ ad cac buB. 20. C^a ad ua]^ ]? 21. 
C^ fe fDOC |:6f. 22. Ca ad U pAbA. 23. JriorDbAla 
Aoor ^0 3-C1U ofiA]DO. 24. )]• se^it^ beACA ad bu^De. 25. 
Ca fe iDAjt bUc AD »bA]3 : ca fe fdah ceo I ]t cac 6, ida|i 
be^lt Job. 26. ^a 'f tdai^ leAc» a b^)c boAD ca^c f ua^i 
A3Uf ceic, bein '^^ t^AD-tt^b. 



SIXTH LESSON— %H sejse^D LejsettN. 

EXERCISE XVL— »H sciseab swatuSat) t>eus.; 

1. My sorrow 1 2. My destruction I 3. My thousand 
(times) pitiable. 4. My pulse, and my fair secret love. 

5. 0, pulse of my heart, mj friend, my love art thou I 

6. O, partner of my soul it is thou. 7. My friend, right, 
fond, loving, (art) thou not? 8. I am thy ri^ht, fond» 
loving friend. 9, Is your wife, and your son, and the fair, 
secret love of your heart, with you to-day? 10. They are 
with me to-day. 11. Where is your husband to-day? 
12. He is with me. 13. Is his foot sound (well), or ill now, 
and his heel and the toe of his (foot) ? 14. His heel, and his 
foot, and his toe are safe ; but his head is ailing from time 
to time, and a pain (is) in his side. 15. The right eye is 
soft at (with) him. 16. Where is the woman who is un- 
well? 17. She is here (literally, in this [place].) 18. 
What thing is on her (what ails her)? 19. Her Iqiee is 
without motion (motionless, powerless"), her back crooked, 
her ear without nearing. 20. Was there a physician with 
her from this time yesterday, when your boy was at the 
house (of) my mother? 21 There was, and he says tiiere 
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is no cause at all at (for) her to be fearful on (of) death. 
22. (lb) this not beautiful weather? literally, (is) not beau- 
tiftil weather she this? — weather being feminine gender, is 
referred to by the pronoun 7, she (see Seventeenth Lesson, 
on the Gender of Nouns in Irish), 23. It is beautiftd, glory 
be to God« 24. There is not cold in it, nor fog, iior 
wind ; but every single day is fine ; the sun in the heavens 
(being) without mist, without cloud. 25. Is it better with 
you, heat or cold — ue», do you prefer heat to cold? 26, 
feetter with me (I prefer) cold with firost and with snow, 
than heat and 8un(shine). 27. Are your care (those un- 
der your charge) and the care of your iather, in health? 
28. They are, thank you, (may good be to you), and each 
person who has a good heart. 29. Is your grand&ther 
old? 30. He is not; (there; is no old man nor old wo- 
man at all with us; we are all young and healthy. 

EXERCISE xvn.— aw se«uJca)at) swtuSab tjeus. 

1. ti-fuil AT) feAti t^Ai)? 2. N] b-|:u^l to feAP, acc c^ 
Ai) feAihfeA]i A h] add fo a D^e ADOif rDA|tb. 3. b-t:u|l 
AD c-feAD-beAD ^DDf AD ceAcI 4. N] b-fufl, acc ca An 
Ti)ACA^|t-n)d^ ADDf AD ceAC. 5. 15-ptt^l A5Ab .-bACAin-ibon 
beo? 6. C^, A5af ACAift-n)o|t« 7. ^D reAD-peA]t a b^ 
ADDf AD ceAc A DAe, AD fe t> ACA]|i-fbd|i ft? 8. Jf ft ; 

Ajttf AD fCAD-beAD A ca AD fO lAD |U&, f] TDO l1)ArA||l-n)0TI 

}• 9. b-fu]l AjAb beAj-cjiope? 10. C^ asah) beA$- 
C]i0]6e A5uf &eA5-n)ft|D; ^]]i ca A15 jac u^le beAj-^u^De, 
beA5-c[ioi6e Asuj* beA5-n)ft|D« 11» ^D CiJeAiiDA ido O^a ^f 
A^t^^eAjiD'^ e Ai]i DeATD Asuf a^ji cAUrt). 12. Ca ad c-St- 
]teADAc bttAD-fAosAlAc. 13. CiADD6r b-f u|l bo cajVAiD, or. 
AD n)ttlDC]|t u]le A c4i fAoi bo cufiAfD? 14, CA^b ad 
n)ttlDCl|i fAO] TDO cu|tArD fl^D« 15. CiADDdf ^ b-fu]! AD 

1D6Ub A CA ^fAO] bo CUftATD, A5Uf |rA01 CU|IAID b' ACA]t, A^Vif 
ITAO] CII|IAID b' AtA|l-»i)6t]t? 16. jf lODtbttjD llOID t)0 clu 

Ajuf bo c^iU 17i Oc ! fDo b[i5D» i)ac b-f u]l fODAt one 
18. Oc I TDO cAirse, A5Uf ido feA;;c 5]t;^b, dac ?D5ti iDO 
JeAD o\iz I 19. ^Aj|ie, cuifle ido c|to|be, bUc da f jDDe. 
20. Jr cu IDO b|i6D, A5Uf TDO foj ; id' ot)b]}i A3ur iDo DCv|tte; 

IDO beACA A3Uf DIO bAf. 
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SEVENTH LESSON— 

EXERCISE XVni.--2lN C-0<!r!^2lt) 5t1»tuSat) t)eU5. 

1. Was his head bent? 2. His head was bent. 3. Was 
his hand slender? 4. His hand was slender, and his foot 
was crooked. 5. Was his hair grey? 6. His hair was 
grey. 7, Was the cow brown or white? 8. She was 
brown. 9. Was my bull blue? 10. He was not, but he 
was yellow. 11. Was the woman young, and the man 
old? 12. The woman was young, and she was under 
(held in) esteem, and in affection. 13. Your husband was 
old; and your son will be tall as was his father. 14. Has 
your daughter a son yet? 15. -My young daughter has a 
young son since yesterday. 16. Thy son was under (held 
m) esteem and glory. 17. A black hen lays a white egg; 
literally, there is wont to be a white egg at aiblack hen. 

18. There is (so); and white milk with a brown cow. 

19. Was the ear of the horse small; his foot straight; hi^ 
back long? 20. His ear was small, his back long, his foot 
straight, and he was yesterday under car (drafting a car) 
going up the hill. 21. He was not, but he was in my 
Other's house, 22. The music of thy mouth was sweet 
with me (to me) : your voice is so melodious and your 
tone so high, that I have a desire to listen to it. 23. The 
person who is up (in high station) is usually under (in) 
dignity and reputation ; and he who is down (in low sta- 
tion) is usually under (in) loss and in want. 24. What 
is your wish? 25. It is my wish to be under (held in) 
esteem; and this wish is in my own heart. 26. I bad not 
happiness. 27. His happiness and prosperity is commonly 
in the hand of each person ; for it is a happiness to be good 
with (towards) every other person. 28. Thy left foot 
was pretty, and blue was thy right eye; smooth and white 
was thy hand, and long were thy fingers; thick and in 
ringlets (irAipeAc) was thy hair, and resplendent and spark* 
Ung was the sight of your blue eyes. 
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EXERCISE XIX.— W W2l01^iat> 5112ltuSat) t5eU5. 

!• "RAib AH A]n>nn 54t|ib a"i) t)a<* 'n»K\j|i b| r|b ^in ^^ 
mu]\i? 2. N^ TiAib; b( ao Atmnrt bjiPAJ, 516 suft fiA^b ao 

5AOC A[lb, ASUf Al) n)U|fl SAjib. 3. TlAlb f^AD Al|l ba|i|i 
A1> CfJOfC? 4. N| jtAbADAft Alfl b^|tfl AO CI)0|C, ACC 

6)bA]t At5 A buoi). 5. TlA.ib c|M*o|p AjA^b? 6. U] fiA]b 

CfteO]]! ASAIDD, n)A|l DAC jtAbAID^H A||l b^|t|^ AD CIJO^C. 

7. N] ]iA]b re K«A]i, 5|6 juTtT^^^lb ceo Atft CAob ad coo^c. 
8 N] iDAic l^oit) ceo A^fi ci)oc. 9. *?ii) c-aidajic 6 ba|i|i| 

CA|I AP CtJl, A3Ur CAft Al) Tbu]|l 1)l0]l b' fAOA fe 10. ^fbAYt 

b^lb Ai|i Ao n)win» ^3i*r ^wi^e Aifi ai) cfi^ij;, a bf Aij-b^i), 
Asof loi)5 Ai)f)f AD 5-cuad. 11. b| AD 5|i|AD oeA|i5 A bul 

|!A01. 12. b| AD SeAlUc Ud AJUJ* IDOft, AjUf loi)|lAC ; A3ttf 

bl AD TP^^P^ SOfifD, 3AD Deul. 13. Ca ai; clu a c^ At3 ad 
t]ji fo AD-mofu 14. ^D D)-b|6eAD'; cu moc A15 ad »bu||% 

A3ttr t)| iDA^c Ipm be^c 0^13 ad b-pAifirise 30 bfe]rie ad 
c-f AiDtiAi6. 16. C^ AD c-a6 o|tc A bejc add yo ai^ cAob 
AD sleiDD Alu^De fo. 17. Ca ^6 ofiiD; acc rDAft be^ji ad 
|«Ai>-f3eul " bibeADD ^ Aiji AiDAb^iD-" 18. Jf idiad IfOiD 
A beic ADDf AD cip aIu^d p. 19. beADDAcc P6 o[ic 20. 
SUiD leAc 



EIGHTH LESSON—nN C-OCC20%o ie)5e^N. 
EXERCISE XX.— aw FfCcat) 5watu5ab 

1. He who was (in your opinion) good to you yesterday, 
will be bad to you to-morrow ; and he who was friendly 
with you one time, will be hostile to you at another time, 
for that is the custom and manner of the world. 2. We 
will be of one story (united on the same subject) every 
day, when we be at the shore, or on board taking a sail, 
listening to the angry ocean spouting its foam on high, (to 
the clouds). 3. A ship under sail on the sea is a beautifdl 
thing to be seen. 4. Is not a swan, swimming on a lake, 
a pleasing sight? 5. A swan, swimming on a lake, is a 
pleasing sight 6. A young child (nestling) in its mother'! 
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bosom IS pleasant. ?• Was not the vale that lay stretched 
out before me delightful ? 8. The vale that lay stretched 
before me was delightfuL 9. The proud are usually under 
beauty, ue.y arrayed in beautifiil dress, 10. Is not God 

food (from day) to-day? 11. God is good from day to 
ay. 12. The street will be beautiftd and the house large. 
13, Every person has two eyes, and two feet, and two 
hands, and a head. 14. Is it not fit for every person along 
the strand, to have a boat, and a ship, and means by which 
to catch fish? 15. It is fit for every person (living) near the 
shore to have a boat? 16. What is the price offish now? 
17. Fish is cheap. 18. Have you a beef? 19. I have a 
beef, and an ox, and a sheep, and a lamb. 20. What price 
is for an ox, and a sheep, and a lamb? 21. An ox is dear, 
but thp price of a lamb is cheap. 22. I like your conver- 
sation (talk) 23. Talk is cheap. 24. Is not self-love 
blind? (literally, vain love.) 25. Self-love is blind. 26 
Is not wine sweet; is not paying for it sour? 27. Wine is 
sweet ; but paying for it is sour. 28. If you like to live 
old, use hot and cold. 29. It is true for you, but is there 
not reason for everything? 30. There is reason for every- 
thing. 31. Just sit by my side here, and converse 
(a while) with me. 32. Do you hke to be talking with 
me? 33. I do like it, indeed. 34. Is your young daugh- 
ter married? 35. She is not, because she has no dower. 
36. What age is she — seventeen is it? 37. Yes; she is 
eighteen since March. 38. What is her name? 39. Jane. 
40. May she be safe. 



NINTH LESSON— %N N^Ojaj^tt) ie)Se?VN. 

EXERCISE XXL— an C.aowa)2lt) 5W2ltuS2lb ai» ftClt). 

1. I am without sister, without brother — ^without a rela- 
tive, male or female. 2. Thou art without gold, without 
silver. 3. She is without bad, without good, (without 
any thing either bad or good in itself— having nothing at 
all). 4. Are your brother and sister with your moSiey 
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in one honse ? 5. My mother and my sister are in one 
house with me. 6. O, Jane, are you there? O, Jame; 
and John, have you love on (for) my mother? 8. Is your 
son alive, Eleanor ? 9. Where is the son of the honest man 
who was here yesterday ? 10. The tall woman and the son of 
bhe tall man, are in it from the beginning of the day — ^yes- 
terday. 11. O Jane, you have borne the sway with you. 
12. O long enduring (lived), mayest thou be, bright, secret 
love of my heart. 13. Because thou art, O Lord, very 
(infinitely) good, I am resolved, from this forward, to 
be Mthfiil to Thee. 14. O loving God, .0 loveliest love 
of my heart, my treasure a thousand times, my universal 
goo(Hiess, I give myself up to Thee, to be under thy 
guidance for ever, because Thou art good to me and lov- 
ing in my regard, and that Thou deserves^ my entire 
love ; from this forward I will love thee from my heart, 
and there will never be an end to it, by the help of Thy 
holy grace. 15. O treasure of my bosom, how great was 
the love you had for your feither-in-law, whereas you paid 
all that was on him, (all his debts — See Thirty-second Les- 
son). 16. Is your mother-in-law in the house? 17. She is, 
in consequence of her daughter being ill ; but she will be 
glad, when she will have learned that an honest man like 
you was inquiring for her. 18. Her fame and reputation 
through the country is great. 19. It is true they are. 
20. MsLj she be so from this onward. 



TENTH LESSON— %N oejcmo LejsetiN. 

EXERCISE XXn,— aw t52lR2l SK2ltU&lO aiR flClD. 

1. t)Ail 5 t)]^ Ain b' obAiit. 2. C]AT)oof b-|:u]l bo cu|i? 
3. C^ 1170 cufi t^|i-iT?^jc. 4. ft-fu^l Ai) fejlrt) t*ao|i A5Ab? 
5. Ca ai) fe^lrt) f ao|i asaid ; h] ri (referring to |:e|lrt), 
which is feminine — See Seventeenth Lesson, on the Gender 
of Nouns in Irish), i'aoii A15 nf acaiji; A5uf b( x] T^oji A13 
nf ACAip-n)6i|i, A5uf VA\i |iA|b f] bAO|i 50 bee 6. b-J^ujl 
AD cti6 r^pbiit? 7. C^ fe I'Ai&bift; 5i|i c^ fe fl^uccA 
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le ttffse AT) lo]c, DOC acA A15 ai) ceoitA^n, do A]]t bftuAc ai> 
16a]17» 8. b-|:uil AjAb SA^ne o'l) c|i^i5 le cujt a]|i ai> caIaH^ 
UlAfSAC? 9. N^ b-puil, o^ji A c^ A5An) clAir SA^pe ahi? 
rt)o feilit), A5Uf ]f Todfi ai) |:ei8n) &A»t} ] a|ti ai) ^bA^ f fi). 
10. ?t|t j^uAin (perfect tense of the verb f aj, get) a?) 
ceAccA buA^b Aift clocA A5uf cA|t|iAiC]8 DA fceilpe, a 
cA Ain ceojtAiD b' fe]ln)e? lU Tua^ji A5Uf pof ad 

cl^AC-pUftfCA : H^ b-fU^l CA|t|lA|C DO Cloc DA|l CUjt TD^ 

ADD AOD cA|iD '^n)'^]r)l A5Uf bo ca]|teAf c]rDcioll ad IOid- 
l^^D cI]a6 ^|ib A5ttf f All bo]n)lD« 12, CAb 6 ad c-aoIac 
ctti|ieADn cu A]|i AD caIa") add A^IDfltt AD eAUftA^J? 13. 
Cuiji^fD luAiCjte cDAii). 14. Mac b-f u^l luAic|te-CDAri> c]|t|iD 
A3Uf 5AD t^S ^o '^ caIad)? 15. N] b-|:u]l; c^ bfiig Ai|i|8e 
ADD A 8eADAf AD c]tfe, DO AD uijt, fAi6b]ft. 16. Nac b- 
fu]l cjtAD td6|i bAl|te add b' feilrD? 17. N] b-pu^l, 
DO ^of fseAC : bo 5eA|i|i nje jac ufle fseAc 6 buDD. 18. 
Teuc AD TDA3 HD DAC 3lAf 6 ? 19. Nac |iAib fe a 5-con)- 
DU^Se jlAf. 20. )f TDAic A be^c add fo. 21. b-fuil ASAb 

b' A|tbA|t U^le A 3-C|lUAC AJUf ADDf AD IDADjlAC ? 22. N^ 

b-fJu^l, h] AD \\^\te fo AD-flwic. 23. Oe||i fAO]ce 50 ii>- 
b^beADD ^ItDflT* ^^1^ ^ jieulcaD lAjibAllAC : acc 30 f ||i]DDeAC 
bu8 cuA[i fAjicA^De Asui* AifDril^e pliu^ce ad |ieulcAD loDjtAC 
61 A3AIDD 30 be^sjoDDAc. 24. C^a ad c-aid be|8 fe A]]! 
A^f cu3A]oi; A][i|ft 25. N^ iropuf a |ia&. 



ELEVENTH LESSON— 

?tw c-%0Nga)?co Le)5e^N oeus. 

EXERCISE XXIU.— aw CR1*2lb SWatuSab aiR P^tfCi. 

1. In what manner (how) are you, O dear friend of my 
heart? it is seldom you be here, and for that reason (there- 
fore,) I like well that you have come? 2. I am well, 
indeed, I am obliged to you (literally, may goo.d be to you). 
I give thanks to God, I was never so well (in such health) . 
3. How is your son, James, who is married? 4. He is 
well in health; but, indeed, the iblly of youth is still in his 
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mind. 5. I do not like that; for youthful folly is the 
cause of grief and pining, and it makes a very wretch of 
any individual at all ^at is under its control. 6. Has he 
obtained any place at all in your estate? 7. He has not; 
I did not give him a place, because he did not perform the 
thing which was pleasing with (to) me. 8- Oh, it was 
right for you to give him a gift, because he had ever been 
upright and agreeable. 9. WeU, I have a wish to give him 
a gift yet 10. How is Thomas — is he a good boy ? 11 . He 
is very well; he is better nine times than ms brother. 
12. I like that; is he (le ]rAbA — ^with, t.^., during long) 
so? 13. He is with — (during) a good while. 14. How 
are your grandfether and your grandmother? 16« My 
grand&ther is dead, but my grandmother is yet in health. 
16. When j'what is the hour) did your grandfather die 
(get death) r 17. He died a month since yesterday. 18. 
Khy the blessing of God be with his soul ; he was a gentle, 
good, honourable man. 19. When will you be here 
again? 20. I will not have leisure again, I well know, till 
a year from this day. 21. You will be at the home (village) 
to-night. 22. Give me your cap. 23. Do not be in such 
a hurry, you have enough of time ; for it is early in the 
day yet. 24. The sun is now going down, and you know 
that|in evening in harvest (time) falls (as quickly) as felb 
a stone into a bog-lake. 25. It is true for you. 26. God 
speed you (a blessing with you-). 



TWELFTH LESSON— 

un ^unu Le)5e^N oeiis. 

EXERCISE XXIV.— an ceataR^t) swatuSat) aiR v^io 

1. You are welcome, John; how are you? 2. 1 am well; 
may he also who enquires be well. 3. Had ye a f?reat 
feast last night at your father's house ? 4. We had, indeed ; 
we were eating and drinking with pleasure, and we were 
all' merry to the breaking of the dawn (of mom); the 
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voung people danced with delight, and they sang melo- 
dious strains. 5. How many persons. were in (it)? 6. 
There were ten young men, and ei^ht young women. 7. 
It was an agreeable meeting you had; do you know the 
names of each of the men? 8. I do, indeed, know them ; 
th^e was Hugh, Arthur, Brian, David, Denis, Eugene, 
James, Laurence, Peter, and Richard in it, along with the 
elite (rcAfc) of the town. 9. Who are the young women ^ 
do y^u know the name of each of them? 10. 1 do know ; 
Bridget, Catherine, Eliza, Mary, Honora, Boae, Sabia, 
Jane, and Celia; that ia all who were in it. 11. There 
were not many in it. 12. 1 know there were not; but we 
were all (of) us relatiyes. 13. Who sat at the head of the 
table? 14. My father sat at the head of the table. 15. 
Did you taste of (the^ spirits? 16. I did taate of spirits. 
17. Did you drink wme cheerily? 18. I did drink wine 
cheerily. 19. Were you drunk? 20. It is true that I 
was not drunk. 21. What is wine? 22. It is the juice 
of the vines that grow in France, in Italy, and throughout 
Europe. 23. Do you know what thing is uff^e beACA 
(water of life) ? 24, I do ; water or spirits, that comes 
from the juice of the barley or oats, when there ia made of 
it malt or barm. 25. Were the mutton and the beef good, 
rich? 26. They were, indeed; very- good, and very rich. 
27. Who carved the venison? 28. Charles M*Hugh 
carved it. 29. Who carved the fowl and the chickens? 
30. I carved them myself. 31. At what hour did the 
meeting separate? 32. It separated at eight o'clock in the 
morning, when the sun was high above the horizon. 



KND OF PABT I, 



PART II. 



THIRTEENTH LESSON. 

CONJUGATION OF A REGULAH VERB ** &0 Tl)©!," iO pvoise- 

CONTINUED. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Perfect Tense. 

SINOULAB. 

1. ^djol'Af, tocUaa^ I praised. 

2. S^V-ATTy VfoUiak, thou praisedst. 

3. ^dVl t^ wol 8hif he (or it) 

praised ; ^ol ff, tool ahee, she 
(or it) praised. 



PLUKAIi. 

1. ^)ol-Ti7Aft, toolmarh, we praised. 



2. ^oUbAft* wolwarhf you praised. 

3. ^ol-bA|t, woldark, they praised. 

Analytic form, n)ol iDfe, I praised; Interrogative, a|i 
ttjolAf, have I praised? or did I praise? and its Analytic^ 
A|i TDol ine, have I praised ? (See in Eighth Lesson^ the 
several Ohservations relating to the Perfect Tense of the 
verb Do heic, pp. 38, 39.) 

Future Tense. 



1. ?f)oUi:AO, moJ/adhj I will praise. 

2. ^ol-^ATtt, molfirh, thou wilt 

praise. 

3. ?t)ol-p|6 re, molfy ahS, he will 

praise. 



1. ^o\-ip J^rt)\^]t), mot/amuidh, we 
will praise. 

2. ?l}ol-rA]6, moJTy, or molfwy^ you 
will praise. 

3. ^ol-|rA]&, molfundh, they will 
praise. 



CONDITIONAL. 



1. ^bol-^A|f)c), woJTtt^wn, I would 

^praise. 

2. ^M-r^^, loolfaWf thou wouldst 

praise. 

3. 0)oI-|:a6 f e, wol/oo shi, he would 

praise. 



1 . l^ol-f ATt)U]f , woi/amtM^ we would 

praise. 

2. ?i)ol-^A]6, wAfwy^ you would 

praise. 

3. ^ol-iTAi&if, wolfueedeeshy they 

would praise. 



The Analytic, or simple form, of each tense in this and 
in every other mood, is conjugated by placing after the 
third person singular in each the personal pronouns, iije, 
cw, r^, Xh T\^^^9 nh> ri-^^* Ex. — 

VOR THE PRESENT TEKSB INDICATIVE. 
SINOX7LAB. PLtTRAL. 



l{l)oU|6 {mcllee) ipe. I praise. 
V)o\Ayb ctt, thou praisest. 
9)oU|6 1^, he praises. 



9X)o\A'\ii f]r)x)t we praise, 
^oUi6 f]b, you praise, 
?OoU]d f]A&, they praise. 

J 
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jrOR THE IMtlCRFECT. 

10)oU6 {vfulho) 11)6 ; I osedtoprAisa^ 



••« 



cu; 

re; 






?!?(»l f!;( 



cu; 
re; 



TOR THE PZRJECT. 

*oi mo; 
... n^; 



In the same manner the Futttre and Conditional Tenses 
are conjugated. (See Seventh Lesson, page 35.) 

The habitual present ends in — AtDI): by aanexing <j^u^, 
therefore, to th^ root,, the hahitiml present is formed ; as, 
ipol, Ti;ol<vur^ rne, I am wont to praise; rx)o\Mfy ca, thou art 
wont t9 puise; hjoIaiji) ]*e, he is wont to praise. 

Soy too, the rdative and emphatic forms of the present 
and fiiture are* formed from the root mol, by annexing 
for the present tense — Af, for the future — f Af ; as, 

Aifce A lijoUf, he who praises ; ai) ce a ii)ol|:At, he who will praise. 

The personal inflections of the imperfect and conditional 
tenses are alike ; so are those of the present and future 
tenses— except that thfi first person singular future ends 
in b. 

In the second person plural which ends in a^6, the 
vowel 1 is pecularly long ; as, indeed, it commonly is be- 
fore 6 (or 5) aspirated. 

Obs. — The first letter, if aspirable, of the imperfect, per- 
fect, and conditional tenses, must be always aspirated. So, 
in verbs, every initial letter that admits aspiraition, should 
it follow — A|t, bo, no, 5tt|t, n)^, ti}A|i, t)ACA|t, t)j, t5]0|t, or 
the pronouns, a, tjoc, in the nominative case, — suffers aspi- 
ration, 

VOCABULARY. 



tCxy, caatmcted form of Asur, and. 

t^\i»>r)i bread; Greek, apro^ All 
nouns of two syllables in Irish 
are accented on the firsi, a fl^w, 
likethepresentinstance, (Ari^r)) 
excepted : it is commonly pro- 
nounced as if written roan, 
but the first A should be 
slightly sounded. 



l7A]le,.a town, a village ; Latin viUa, 
b^jle it)6|i, a large town, the metro- 
polis ; a market town, as o^- 
poaed to a village. From this 
Irish word bAfle, are deriyed 
all those topographical names 
in Ireland beginning witiii the 
word Bally^ BaMm ; as BaUin- 
gany .(bA]le-Ai)-SA|tfi6A): th« 
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town of the garden, in Oroiand; 
Ballintober, (bA]le-Ar)-cobA]ft), 
the to^SL of the well, in Bes- 
commoTi,. and in Mayo ; Bally- 
TULhhx(itL(\>A]le-t)A'l) ]t)i)xe), the 
town of the island. There aro 
ioaD!f names of plaees in Ire» 
. lend spelled commonly,. yet in- 
oocrectly, with the prefix Sallys 
SbiKn^ tiiiSEt are not denrecE 
frnsL bAflev a town ^ bnt from 
the compound word — beul-ACA;, 
fit>m beul, month; and aca, 
farf 8 ; as^lilfina, from ^ttl-Af)- 
4CA ; BalliTnaloe Ct7eol aica tfA. 
rluA^), the mouth of the ford 
of the hosts; Baltyshannon 
(beuir ACA reAijA]^)', the mostii 
of the isrd o£ the fox. 

bli^^^f), ayear; derivedf according 
to Br. O'Briien, from bel, the 
son — the god of the Chaldeanft 
and ofthe paganlriflb; and A|if, 
a circle;, an apparent revolu^ 
tion of the sun during his an* 
nnal course in the heavens. 

bttnfcce, boiled, from bttttjc:, to boil 

Ceub, first ; ceub, a hundred. Ceub, 
first, has the article AO) always 
before it; ceutr, a hundred, 
kas not*; as, ceub ireAft, a hun- 
dred men.; ai) ceutr i:eAttf tiie 
first man ; please remember 
this* 

Ck^ a beH, aidock; Wel&h, doee; 
frt>m which Dr. Johnson de- 
rives the English word clock. 

^^Vi A goblet, a drinking cup, a 
tnmMer. So called becaose in 
daya of old, drinking cups 
were commonly, amongst the 
Kelts, made oi horn (co^n) ; 
Latin, comn; Co\Kfj^A\lX, the 
homy cliff ; Cornwall. 

Col, a hindrdnce, a prohibition, a 
disgust ; Gr. xoAia;, I hinder ; 
col 5AO|l, a prohibition on ac- 
count of kindred. Col ecACAfv 
(from col, and ceACAft, four), 
a prohibition arising ft^m kin- 
dred in the fourth degre&- 
Hence col comes, in a secon^ 
dary sense, to mean, kin, and [ 



kindred; col-ceACA\|t, at pre- 
sent means cuusin german, tiio 
fourtliAnstthe atom, reckoning 
aooording to the civile and not 
the eanonicaly law ; col-coiseAfi, 
five a kin ; col-re]reA|i, six a 
kin ; seeofnd consins ; coV-itiof^* 
fejreti, seven a kin ; colroccA^ 
eight a kin, third cousins. 

1=i^lee•, WGloome ; Latin, vaiete^ yoa 
are weU. Ceu«> i^fle fa^&i a 
hundred thousand weloomeiSt—* 
. our national salutation. 

W^tAij, a great many, mu^ ; from 
ipoti, ipreat. 

^ujocnt, a tribe, a family, a society; 
from Tt^o, an old Irish word 
signifying person; A019, an«; 
cftt, a oountry. 

^u)r)C|teAc, of the same people, 
friendly, sociable. 

*t4A, for loijA, than. 

V\\o]t)t)r anciently written pfi^io^ — 
IjBXiUf prandium — a meal; ceAb- 
pttojrjr), the first mdal, break- 
&st ; ^o\ij^^ dtine. 

Su^cftUidM^, sugar ; from rt^^, jniee, 
and C|tuA|6, hard. 

Ce, tea, (a Chinese word), Fr. tJiS, 

C|t|Aif0f&e, pos8. ease of qt^Aijofb, 
Trinity ; from z\\h three ; and 
Aoi)At), one (state, or) nature* 

UAf, above, high (pr-ep) i UataI 
(from UAf and a^I, to educate), 
noble. tUfiHe, the deriviatiara 
of uAfAl, nobility. UAjtle C]- 
tteAcjn* Ireland's nobility. 

UAcbA^, what is, (uAf) up, en top 
Henee it si^^ufies cream ; be* 
cause the top part of the milk, 
as TAccAti (from ]0f, below), 
means the milk at the bottom 
of the pail; also the upper 
leather of a shoe ; i^ccAjt, the 
sole ; in music soprano ; ^m^" 
CA^, hasB*, on high, victorious; 
as, Iatq UvjjDit^ Afjt) uAc&A|ty the 

strong hand victorious thC 

motto ofthe 0*Briens. 

UAe&AttAt), a president, a ruler, <«• 
io command. 

Ub, {uv) an egg • Latin, omim i. Gar 



6;cir. 
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EXERCISE XXV. 

1. CjA Ai) b^A8 ir it)A]c leAc A be^c AS^b Af|i rDAib|o, I 
Aj|t bo ceub p]to]i)tj? 2. J|* rt)A]c Ijort) Aft^o Ajuf ]n); ce ' 
A3U|* uAcbAft, A3uf f ep^l |!UA|t-bjiu]cce 6 OAe. 3. ^t) le^j- 
f |6 cu 8atd cfe A 1|Ooa6 bu^c? 4. -Le^Sf ^b A*f t^^t^^^^ ">^ T 
X^ bo cojl 6. 5. %ir) 51acai)1) cu |*u5C]mA8 leip? 6. 31a- 
CA|ii); A5Uf le^f riP> ir "Ja^c I^oh) ti)6|t^t) tu3C|tuAi6. ?• ^tj 
|?e^|i|i le^c uAcbA^'ijA bli^ije? 8. Jr.fe^|t|t Ijoii) UACbA|t. 
9. CAbAiji (thowTj give) bAm ]totf)n be 'n cAO|i-^eo]l, ti)A 
*f Xe bo co]l fe. 10. b^AjtpAb (I shall give) Asur f^ilce. 
11. b' fe]b]^ 5u|i ii)A]c leAc ub (egg)? 12. N] ii)a]c l^oro; 

C;8l tl)0 f A|6 AlJIJf A1> ^eO]l. 13. t^AbA^jt bArt) COfip A?) UAC- 

bA^]i, rijA Y I'e bo co^l 6. 14. So 6 bujc, A5uf ceub n)]le 
X^yl^e. 15. C|A At? uaih fceAijn cu bo ceub pfioioi) 5ac 
l^? 16. ^)|t leAc uA]|t thbe]!* ad occ; i)o a^h ai) ijao^ 6 
cloi5. 17. C^A AD uAiji ]ceADi) ctt bo 15d? 18. )t]n) 6 
A]|i AD b6, DO A^n AD ly^oxj 6 *cloi3. 19. C]a btSeAf leAc 
A13 ]ceA& AD ceub p|io|OD ? 20. t)i6eADD iDuiDc^lt ai) c^g, 

IDAjt ACa id' ACA||t A3Uf IDO TDACAIJI, IDO 66A|tbb|lACAlfl A3ttf 

TDo 8e]]tb-ftu|i, TDO cIad idac, A3uf ido cIad ^DteAD. 21. Ca 
b-ptt^l ho 6eA|tb-bftAtAi[t U^llfATD' ad aid for 22. C^ f fe 
ADD ^c-cl^Ac, Ajib-bAile n)6it (metropolis) ©^|teADD* 23. 
TiA]b cu-^A A ]t]Aib ADD ^c-cl]Ac? 24. b^fteAf; A3Uf 30 
belli)] D leAC, ]f bfteAg, A3Uf |f vjdji ad bA]le fe : bu6 ii)A]c 
l]orD A bejc ADD 3AC bl]A3A]D A||i feA8 bo do c|tj id]. 25. 
b-fu^l bu]De Aijt b]c ADD, 3AolTbAii (related to) bu]c a]^ 
coii)Dui6e (residing)? 26. C^; id' ACAifi-iD6|i, do aca]|i 

ido njACAIt, IDA|t AOI) (aloilg with) C0l-CeACA]t, A3ur IDdftAtl 

bAO]De iDuiDC||ieACA e]le. 27. iiry colceACA|ibuic SeAiDuf 

20aC^O|8, a C^, IDA 'f flOfl 6, IDAjt ttACbAjlAD A 3-colA]|xe 

(college) DA C|i]ADOibe? 28. )f col-ceArA|t bo ido idacaiji 
S, A3uf cul-cu]5eA|i bAiD pe^D • c^-f^ 30 bein)]D ad-ida^c 
8aid; ojn b|toi;ADD r® iD5fi^D A]fi3i8 ofttD-fA (on me) 3AC 
AID A rei3]fD bo'n iD-bAile iboitt. 29. jf ida^c fjD ; c|a ad 
c-AiD b] cu ADD ^c-cljAc? 30. Ca fe ADOjf 30 bein)]D c|i| 
ID] ; Acc c^ bull A3ArD 30 iD-be|8ib add |tO|ri) id] ejle. 31. 
% c]oc|:a]8 (will come) cu IpiD add tDO c^J p6]D a docc? 
32. N] iDAjcljoiD 6; c^ ceAC id* ACA]i n)6i|i ad-3A|i bAiD* 
A3Uf jiAcpAb (will go) add; ]f id^ic le iD«lDC||i ad cije 
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(of the house) 50 yi^vip^WV (that I should taiTy) acu. 33. 
^-fTttjl cu A15 ]n)ieAcz? 34. C^^rtj. 35. be^pi^ACc De 
leAC. 36. 3o ]tA]5 tijAic ^s^b; j'lai) 30 jtA^b cu feji) A5«r 
t>o n)tt]t)t]\u 



FOUSTEENTH LESSON. 

The relative pronouns are — a, who, irhich, what ; ijoc, 
who, which ; pAc, who-not, which-not. These are all in- 
declinable ; and cause, when nominative case, the initial 
aspirable consonant of the verb to be affected hj aspira- 
tion. 

The particle ho^ sign of the past tense^ has the force of 
a relative pronoun; as, bAOjDe cjteapA &o fu^jft Ti}6|t-cA]l 
Auor ^V c-j'eAij-Airof m, brave men who obtained renown 
in the olden time. In this sentence there is apparently no 
relative nominative case to |:uAift, and accordingly, bo, 
which immediately precedes it, is regarded, in this and 
such cases, as a relative. But sentences of this form are 
really elliptical, and can be filled up, as in the present in- 
stance, thus: bA0|De cjieuoA " ijoc" bo fUA|fi rr)d\i'C^]l ai)VV 
AX) c-feAD-AirDn|i. 

The interrogative pronouns are — cja, who ; ca, what, 
where; CAb, what — Latin, quid; as, c^b ^? what (is) it? 
cftenb, what, what thing ; compounded of c^b, what ; and 
]tAeb, thing. 

Obs. 1. — Such English sentences as — " who am I? who 
is he? what is it? what is the matter? what was the 
matter? is it he? is it not he? it is not he; — this is the 
man'' — are translated into Irish by omitting the verb, is, 
are, am, was — c|a njipe? cia fe? c<xb f6? cAb f6 ai) V]6? 
Ao ffe? (is it) he? DAc fe? v] fe, (it is) not her ]*o fe ai> 
feA|i. (See Note, p. 21, and p. 40). 

VOCABULARY. 
2bbAn) (Avhoo). Adam. Although, ce, 5)6, and Cfb ; (as it 

Alone, (mly, AtbAin; (solitary) wer^ the verb C|6, seeing 

Aoi)A|%; from Aoi>, one, and that;. 

TeATU a man. Angel, A^i^seAl. 



ai 
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Aaiger, TeA^t^, 

Always rw> 50 riQtt; Latin, sem- 
per; 50 tton» perpetuaTly ; 50 
bft^t, ever, till tiiaqby of (b|tAc) 
judgment ; 50 hiXAt), lastingly; 
50 b-©W5, till (eu5) death; 
ever, a t^IAflj, ever, referring to 
time past ; A 5-con)i7U|^, (from 
coi^*)}xrti abide thon), aJwa^rs, 
abidingly; ever; 50 beo, till 
the Inst {beo) brea;th, ever ; 50 
beoiJ, till the (&eo|$) end, al- 
ways, ever. 

Author, utM^tu 

B&giimin^,--mr, cufAc (and cofAc) ; 
cuireAc, a leader or duke ; cu- 
rur5, begin; cortist^ fthe act 
ef ) eonuHeiioiag. 

Govetousness, fAiijc 

Create, cfiucui^, from Cjtuc, shape, 
form. ^ 

dzs^ndse, t>^o-ibol. from b] or b]C, 
want of; idia, Latin), and 
ibol, praise ; c;jv]t), to dispraise ; 
t>|o-tijol, is to ^ve negsctive 
praise; cSk^ to give aotual 
dispraise. *' Ha tbol AS^r n^ 
c:jV]T) cu pe]o," do not praise, 
and do not dispraiBe yourself. 

Bnvy, rtjwc. 

Eve, CbA. 

Gluttony, cttAOf ; ctiAOfaii)» CMOfto* 
and CttAOf A^ AC, a glutton ; cttA- 
Of* 61, dnnking to excess; c\ix- 
^r-rUJi5A6, (from c^tAOf, and 
rlU5A6, to swallow) to eat 
greedily; cjiofrcAc, a spear 
which, as it were, eats up the 
flesh. 

Illumine, 
to redden, 
:t8 blish, 
toignitCi 
to light, 



king, and eAcc, a state, oondi* 
iiion, 'an achievement. 
Might, c«f9Acc ; migjbty, oinM^ 
cAc.; Almighty, i>ile-cui9M- 

CAC. 

Moralist, 0]be ; beA^-ojbe 

Parents, AcA]|t, i!)ACA||t; first pa- 
rents, ceAp-r|i)f)not^ from ceAf> 
(Latin, caput) head, chief; 
and nonnoft, dder, a progeni- 
tor (from tT^O^t elder, and 
^eAti, Hian). 

Pride, UAbA^t ; (as if from ua, issue, 
axid hs^t^t^, -auperionty, -excel- 
lence) c]A An t)]^ uAbAtt, what 
i8]iride? 

See, r^i6 1 I sec^ T^^cfR). 

Self, ykijt); myseli ipe-|»ii); eu- 
|re]ij, thyself. 

Seven, xbacc ; French, sept 

^m, pBACAd; Lfiiii^ -3901x0. 

Sloth, lerrs. 

Source, yt\i]on)^9JSbA\i ; buij, cobAti. 

Tongue, rcAij^A ; SaTcon, cuiJ5 ; 
Danish, tunge; Beig. dotiffe ; 
J>atch, tonghe; Xtatin^ lingua; 
French, langtie; Spanish, len- 
gtia; Italian, Hngua. The 
analogy is very str^kizig. 

Vanity, b|OtOAO|i), and b]OTQAO]t)eAr 
(from b], wanting, and 117A0117, 
substance) bAeffe ; bA©ir, wan- 
ton folly. 

Walk, A]rbff(, X}\3!bj>X (pr. ahoo-a/, 
because | follows x i ^^^^ ^ 
mind Obs. 1, p. 2.) 

William, UjUi aiq, (the first syllable 
is pronounced short), ZOac- 
UilteAiu, Fitzwilliam ; Wil- 
liams, WilBamson, MaeTWil- 
liam — ^the Irish name tynmod 
hy the Bonrkes of C!oniiaa^ht 
on the death of their chief 
William Be Bourg, third Earl 
ofUktar. 



tAf ; Latin, bix, 
ue,f Ju(k^s, light, 
lorjtiAb, ' roiin*- 
^; beAltiA6. 

Kingdom; t^eAcc; from |t]^ a 

EXERCISE XXVL 

1. This is a very fine day {L^ Aihbfie^g § fo). 2. It 
is indeed a very fine day. S. Have we not had ^ac jiA'fi 
^5^1^) ^v<ery beauti&l weather now for a long tiate (pftst) ? 
4. We have had, indeed, very good weather, as ycm ob- 



serve (jto^ji iseffi cu), Ais gee^d wHle past. 5. Has not 

God been very good to us? 6. Yes, God has been ^ery 

good *o as. 7. Who is good bwfc GroA alone? 8. Who is 

God?— yon, who know so much {^a^ tx fe-^fail «n) oi^teAb 

Y]t) eoluif), know this question (ce^fb) well. 9, He is the 

author and first source of all that are in (on, a^W) heaven 

and on earth ; He is the beginning and end or all that 

are, or that w31 be ; it is He who created the sun, the moon, 

and all these stars that illumine the firmament; He always 

is and abides for ever : Let every tongue sound his praises 

(ja^assB him). 10. Who is he who praises the Lord always? 

11. it is the just m^, who knows who God is — how great, 

how mighty ; and who himself is — how poor and vile. 

12^ What is this worid? (c^b fe av vf^ at? r^ogAl fo?) 

13. It is only a vapour that lasts (is) for a little, and then 

is no more. 14. What is heaven? 15, It is the kingdom 

in which God reigns in gloiy ; and in which all the blessed 

praise for ever His blessea name. 16. Are vou holy? 

17. No ; I am not holy. I do not praise myselr (n^e-i:^!^) 

aitli9€igh I like to be good, 18. You know the saying, or 

the advice (coii7A)|tle), of the old man— ^do :»ot praise, and 

yet do not dispraise yomself ; for much praise is bad. 1 9. 

What is pride r 20. Pride is sister to vanity — pride is one 

of the seven deadly sins. 21. Do you know the seven 

deadly sins? 22. I do (know tlwm) — they are pride, 

covetousness, lust (bittt|f),axiger,^lutto«y, envy, and sloth. 

23. Pride, I see, is the head and root of all — it was the 

sin of the angels, and the cause, of the sin of our first 

parents, Adam and Eve* 24. I see you are a moralist 

25. Who is this coming (a]5 coacc) ? 26. It is my dear 

and feithful firiend, Wifliam. 27. Is it he that comes 

(ad e a c4^ Ai)u)? 28, It is he; hfere he is. You are 

welcome, my dear fiienxl :(ceub w]l^ {ra^fice fton^Ac, a 6A|t At> 

iDo cle^b) ; how are you to-day? 29. I am well, thank yen 

(bttfbeAc ^\xfc ; xrr bei|ifffi9 im^iJBAOA-f l>itfc) 80. Let us nave 

a walk. 

In the two preceding Lessons w« have ^Aown how -a 
verb active in Irish is conjugated. In addition to those 
tenses already given, which, firom the employment of a 
twofold conjugation — the synthetic and analytic — ^present 
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to every Irish speaker for selection more than an ordinary 
variety of terms by which every modification of time can 
be expressed; there are yet others, formed by the aid of 
the substantive verb, bo beic, " to be ;" and of the present 
participle. 

Present Tense ... ... va^ nje A]5 vjoUt, 1 am (a*) praise 

ingf &c. 
Imperfect ... ... b] ii>e A]5 T170U6, I was (a*) prais- 

ing, &C. 
Future ... ... be)6 tije Ais tijoU6, I will be (a*) 

praising, &c. 
Second Future ... ... &e]6 vje ]Ap, (after) fi)oU6, 1 shall 

have praised, I shall be after 

praising, &c. 

These compound tenses are quite analogous to the com- 
pound tense m Freiich ; J'ai parle — or the continuated 
form in English verbs ; I was loving. 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 
SINGULAB. PLUBAL. 



1. 5o Ti)ol-Ab, mokK^, may I 

praise. 

2. 5o n>ol-A]Tt, fnoUrhf mayest thou 

praise. 

3. 3o Ti)ol-A]6 x^> tnolee ihe^ may he 

praise. 



1. 5o ii)ol-ti)U]b, molmuidk, may we 

praise. 

2. 50 ii)ol-cAi6, ittoUhee, may you 

praise. 

3. 5o ii)ol-A]b, molidh, may they 

praise. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

(Verbal noun — VJoloA, praise.) 

t)o ii)oU6, to praise. 

le ii)oU6, in order to praise. 

U\fi C| itfoUA, (on the point of praising) about to praise. 

PARTICIPLES. 

^15 ii)oU8, (at) praising; Ai|t n)olA&, on praising^; lAfi 
(after) iDoUb^ having praised. (See Tenth Lesson, Infini- 
tive Mood, page 47.) 

The Subjunctive Mood is the same in form as the Indi- 
cative, taking, however, for present time, 50 (that) ; for 
past time suft (that) ; before its tenses. 
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FIFTEENTH LESSON. 

The demonstrative pronouns are — fo,this, these ; (French, 
ce; Hebrew, zo, zu) ; nu, that those; ub, fuo, that yonder, 
those yonder, that there, those there, or of whom or which 
there may i)e question. It is true, these pronouns fo, fjij, 
come after the noun, which they help to point out ; yet 
their demonstrative character is ftilly attained by aid of 
the article (ad, or da, the) which must always so before 
the noun, whenever the demonstrative is to follow; as, 
' this man,' is in Irish expressed thus, * the man this,' ai} 
|rBA|i ro; ' these men,' the men these, da f ||t p* 

The emphatic particles, f |, ^e, fA, (Latin, ce; French, 
ct), which are manifestly traceable from fo, this ; fAD (and 
feAi?), which appears to be derived from f(D, that; are em- 
ployed after the pronouns personal and possessive. 

1st. After the personal pronouns; as, me, I; nje-fi, and 
now commonly spelled TD]fe, I; cu, thou; cu-fA, thou; xh 
she; fi-r^, she ; re»te; ^e-fAD, he; rib, you ; nb-re, you ; 
ffAb, they; ri^^-f^^^? tbey. The emphatic sufiix for the 
Erst person plural is — lye (Latin, nos; Heb. nu, we) ; as, 
f|D, we; TIV-V^, we (as it were, we, we). 

2nd. After the possessive pronouns : njo, my ; bo, thy ; 
A, his, her, their; Aft, our; bu|t, your; as, rrjo CAjtA, my 
friend ; njo CA]tA-fA, my friend ; bo cA^iA-rA, thy friend ; 
A CA|tA-fA, her friend; a cA|tA-|*AD, his friend; a 3-CAftA- 
fAD, their friend ; buji 5-CA|iA-fA, your friend ; A]t 3-ca]ia- 
i)e, our friend. • 

These particles are placed last, no matter what number of nouns and 
adjectives follow the possessive pronouns ; as, my dear, loving, amiable 
friend, rt}o tx\xA 6]l, ^|t!v6ti)Att ^eAt)Ati)Ail-r a. If a possessive pronoun do 

• not precede the noun and adjective, the particles tA, rAf)* D^* "will not be 
employed ; as, this dear, loving, amiable friend, Ai) cAttA bil , '5|tAbii)Att 

\ 3;eAnAibA]l fo. In this last instance it is ro that is e^nployed ; in the 
former r^. Another Example : 

* This beloved man, Arj ^reA^t ^}\tA njAtt " ro-'* 

■ That beloved man. At) v&Ap, ^\xAtwA\i **rifl«" 

My beloved man, vf feA|\ $ti«ionMT^ "rA." 



In the two first lines, the {vronouns ro, rWt are demonctrative ; in the 
ihirdy T'^ ^ merely an emphatic particle. 
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These particles of emphasis are employed after the per- 
tons of the verb, in the same maamer ias after the pronouns 
Ex.:— ^ 

I praise, tdoIa]!!). We pnuae, i9oliou|b. 

Thw praiflest, ti^oUitt. You praise, njolcAid. 

He ^BAises, i^oUf* t«« They praise, njoUfb. 

i^olii)a|b-f)e. 
tt)olcA|6-fe. 

Ob8. — Contrast or opposition requires the empteyment of 
the aaipkitic partides, as is illustrated in the accompanying 
Exercise. 

VOOAJBULAflY. 



Vf6Upt)-xe, 



2^A|6 (pr. eye-a), the front, t>e 
fiEU^e ; Greek, nioi, the appear- 
ance; A^]6, having A]ti, on, 
plaoed^beforeit, has the mean- 
jngof ahead, oa straight, over; 
as, b']Toc^ r^ Am A^l*, he 
went on straight, he prospered; 
Am A^4f|6 t}A 4Vt»ff5ce, on tiie 
£afie (.over) «f tdw waters. 
Like the Hebrew, luil penei, 
<m the face, ^t) (in) a^]6, 
maans agaiMt ; tl'jnyb^ xe aiji) 
A^A^j he went against, ii« op- 
posed. 

^SMiTO, I entreat, I beseech ; from 
Aijt T«ry ; «nd 5A]|i]iij, I cry 
out. 

?li>b|i|Ar, Andrew; iW)Ac-^i)&WAr> 
MaeAndrew, Anderson, An- 
drews. 

^nv^Aczj (in-paehi), ^dv,, along 
with, together ; from aot)^ one, 
and ^eAcc, a turn. 

21 ixex\c, adv., in, within ; irora a 
fer iMTt), in; and reAc, house. 

CeAcMMKfi, either, as if cac, other, 
•By <me ; and epf(i^ between. 

Cttfle, aa «qual, a companion — ^man 
or woman ; a qpouse, a wife, 
» faoBhand. Ce|le, with the 
possessive pronoun a, his, her, 
its, mean eaeh other ; ca ^miac 
ACtt A]tt A cefle, they hate ^aoh 
other, le (with) ce]le, toge- 
ther; as, be|6ii)]b le ce]le a 
CiMle;* wa mil he homete^«- 
Ifter, is applied only to oom- 



I paniimthi|) between two ; a 5* 

cuf&dAcc, when the number is 
either two or more than two. 
ceile, (frtjm other) asunder ; 
zSk-xyOi 6 eerie,' tkey are sepa* 
xated; c;Si fe « ce^le, it is 
.asunder ; cttjb A ce]le, through, 
^eadi other; in disorder; in 
^cooftieDoti. 

CoftcA^ Ooi^j so called beoamoe 
its early foundations were laid 
Ijf St. Finbar, near a "coft- 
CAC,** or manh. 

Cftu^ije, the world; Qrhia terraet 
the globe ; from cxvo^yn), gathered 
like a ball, round ; cttuii^j^. ga- 
ther (thou) ; C|iu|]ia^6, a ga- 
thezing, a meeting,; hoarding 
up, gains ; C|iun>#eo]^, a ga- 
^er^, a collector; Cfiuir)<^- 
-eoluir, A knowledge of oosmo- 
graphy; C|iuii>e-i^tM<*Ad, cos- 
mography. 

CujbeAcc, company, society ; frtmi 
cu]&, a portion ; and ^eAcc, an 
act, turn, chimgls. '^ 5-cu|- 
•bcAcc, together; bei6n>u]b a 
o'CUYbeAcc, we shall be toge< 
ther- 

Cttfrbrn, mindfrd ; cu^^, mfiiaory, 
remembrance. 

t>6At^ted« 

tkoii)44s 4he world, m its moral and 
idiywcal aeoeptalBon. 

OtieAc, the visage; fr^m beAfie, 

MB, i<Dpk«t; Gr. ^I^y I see. 
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ir ^1<> A 4>e4iQA6, it iB -Deoea- 
sar^ to do it. 

TAt)A, a tLecHvity, a Mcpe ; Xe fxarpXy 
headlong. 

l^mT^t trutli^ from rfofi, true. 

FocA|l, a word (spoken); Latiii, 
voctde ; l)^YAtAtt) a word writ- 
ten, ^»keiit »€r ooQeeiir4id in 
the mindi la gnittiQAr, the 

SAfini&A (pr. gorry), a gainlban; 
Welsh, ffardd; from which 
I^. Johnaon derives the Eng- 
lish word, .garden. 

foiyi^or, orf»., in order that ; com- 
'penikded of ^6^% m ; which in 
comiioaitkaa often aesumes the 
form pi) ', fud t)df» manner, 
order. 

jawboaoe; Bamath-2d€^i, **the 
lifting np of the jawbone," 
"where Ssunson slew the thou- 
sand FhiliBtines. 



i:aM6acm>a^ leqg^ehedEAfL 
Lu^6nAd, report, fame, notoriety; 

from Iua6, to spe^ openly and 

fre^ently, iko do^^ote; i^^ 

diseoarse. 
V)»Xjx^ [mawlay^ a bag, mail. 
^xikU, \molla)^ -eyebrow ; the dope 

cif a Un ; plwal, t^JiU^ft. 
SX^a^aA^ HMMikis^ jefinii& humhag* 

pAbitujc, Ptfbriok ; '?l)AdPAbtiU7C, 
'f^Mtd^; MacFttddflB, «nd 
MaoP«d!den. 

5eo]l, jK^ool ; Greek, ^m^; lAtia, 

schola. ' 
SeofTfA, €reOTpe. 
S|be4d, XsabeJui, 
Ca^U, it hafypencd ; 5 'CAftU, «nce 

it has happened ; whereas. 

CofljB^r* Thomas; W>*cXofn«i]t> 
l^etn|MDBt4 Thosias, and Idin* 
Oniomas. 

C|t]ttii, three men, a trio ; irom C|t7, 
three; and^reAtt, aman. 

Ut9Al, humhbi Xatin, ^itttaiSiff. 



EXERCISE XXVII. 
1. CfA r:a ATTO l*]!?? 2. 26e-rv 3. C|<i cnfA? 4. 

beACA; t"13 TT^r ^3*^* ^^^0 ^ cori^nAO. Jf ti)A|t l|x>n) 30 
^eic|njxu A flA^tjce. Jf pAt^A ad l:^ 6 tr( m-fA Ajwf Tije-p 
ftcrpt) AD lAe 'd 1it6, a 5-cu^beAcc; a5W]* 30 be^iD^D Wx c^ 
bft5^b '(gladness) a|tTf) ADOjf 30 ^jfrn^TDTb-ije atjdtx> ^^ cfe-jl^ 
— ^m-f A A]3 A b-f ufl Ti}a|i-c6]Ti)* A3Uf ca^l A7|t 'peA'6 da 
qtujDe; <^3ttr n)ft-ff, a ct^ add f0, add ^AcrAfi da c|Tte jad 
nof 3AD lwA6jiAb. 6. Oc, A5|tAjn) ofic, da c^fu^J do Ihac 
ITD, t>o TDO n)dl«t3-; do, t© ]r cdffi tJATi? a ,|tec6, a tdA3a6 fftpD* 
7. So beiiblD Dl'l (for d] b-f u^l) Tf?e-f| a tda3a6 yhz^y acc 
c^ TDe A 11^6 DA pitrit^e ; xtv ^]0f A3AID 30 b-pu]l cu AD-»wn)Al 
ASttf TTI lAbA|ioccAb (I shall not speak) f oca^I e^le add bo 
idoIta (in jotor 'p:tiise). 20a|i bnbAi|tc toe («s I fatv© 
ssod), If TAt>A 5 b|TDA]t-De le ce^le A13 t>ftl (going) Atn) 
fco^le ''DUAf]t b|iDA^-De AxeAC'b' Ac;A7in)of|ti %e»Di7Acc O^ 
le D-A ADAjp. NAfi fpJbA]l ctt-7*A 30 leo^i be ^d bonyAfD ^ 
f|D? 8. SpbAlAf-; cA ASAff) tDdfteiD le ^a6 A]|t 3AC di* 
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bo cuAUf (I heard), A^uf 5AC i)|6 ba cooOAiiCAf (I saw), 
bA Ti)-bei6eA6 f^]\l (opportunity) ^5^11) j^e^l a caca6 (to 
spend) leAC, ^cc be]6 f ajU ASAti? aid e\^\t) ejle. 9/ %i> 
cu]rt7]o leAc, i)UA]ft a b] nje-i*! A5uf cu-fA U e^5]ij ais ffwbAl 
An)AC 6 bA]le Co|tCA]3, A3Uf bub|tA|f 50 iD-bub n)A]t leAC 
rDAiT); aV *i)UAlti b| x]r)vve 'r Ap u^fse, caio]C (came) 
copi} iD5|t, A CU5 (brought) ai|i f^lleAb le|f cu; A3Uf 
b'^ii7]3]f (you went) le p^ijA le^f ad ?>ffiuc i)0 3U|t cu]|tl]05 
cu Ain CA||iTiAi3; Ai)i) I'll) bo rP^ii)A]*-re bo 6|a15 ASiif ctt5 

A fCOAC bo 'D C|tA13 CU-j'A IcAC-beO TDA|l bj&ir. 10. Jf f |OTt 

3U|i cujiblD liorn-fA 50 njAjc ai) l^ ub, A3Uf be^b cn]n)oe 
A5ATI) A-||t 50 beo ; ii* A]|i AT) A6bA|i nu, cA aJaiI)-]* a a 3- 
cori)DU|6e, 3eAi) ASUf cioi)i) ii)6ft oitc-j'A, Hu^beAC fA ai) fi)eub 
|i|i)i)e cu bAFt). 11. Nac |iA]b buACAlu 05A e|le ln)i)-i;e 
AI) la ]•]!) ? 12. fti 50 c]v^e (certainly) ; acc D|0]t ri)|An 
te ceAcbAft bpb bal At)i) A3A]6 i)a b-coDD |:A0CTi)A]t (angry 
billows), 13. t)u6 n)A]c 00 ]i]i)i)bA|i-fAD 6. cA|tlA 
(whereas) 5u|t cojxuij; cu A15 CAtDc o|i|icu, c|a f^Ab i)a pi^t 

03A A b] ADO A01)-feACC l|l)l) Al)l) l^ flO? 14. X)] ^11)b|t|A|- 

^AcPAb|tA|c, Seo]ifA SJAc U]lliAiiD, A3uf Coii)ar 20 AC- 
Don)i)Atll, c|i]U|t A13 A |iA|b ^]oy le i'ijaH) 30 b-AO-")A]c. 
15. b-pujl^b tt]le beo 30 f6|l? 16. U] b-|:a|l]b ; I^UAtft 
bejitc (couplej b^ob b^f ; acc c^ Con)Af 2l)AcOon)i)All beo 

I^Of f ^3"r ^^* ^1 f^ Ali)A|t) 'oo A f eA|l TDA]C, ACC 0]b6 ^|lb- 

ii)u]oce (highly-learnedj, A3uf y^o] A|ibce|n)eAc. 17. Jp 
ii)Aic l]oii) |*|T) ; AU b-|:uil |*e a b-pAb 6 caAil|6 (lieardj cu 
UA]8? 18. Oc, c^; T)io|t cuaIa]* ua^S le CU15 bl^AgDA. 19. 
C|A At) cofAn)lAcc (like ; appearance) bujDe a b| ai)i), ioi)1)A|' 
30 b-j:eic|n) ad cttin)]^ Ijoii) 6 ? 20.' bj f6 'dd a ^eA]i ;8i]tb 
ciTDcioll ffe cftoisce; beA|i3 add a a3A]6; loDTtAc add a 
fu]l, r5|An)Ac, FAb-lejceADAC, a tbAUA]6 cftmD, asuj* a 
5|tuA3 A] ft 6aic ad 6j|t, A 8[teAc feiti) (mild), clAccn}A|t 
(handsome). 21. Ca f^of A3AID 30 ida^c ADo^t A||t; if 
ADn)Aic AD cu]n)r)e c^ A5Ab-fA» 22, Mac jiAjb be|ftbflu|t 
Ai3e b'A n' b' A^DiD S^b^Al — ad f t-TID a b-A^Dn) ? 23. Jf 
Sjb^Al bt TDAfi AID") A||tcf. 24. b-|:u]l cu cu|]tj*eAc (tired) 
bell* b' A]fb]ii6 (journey) ? 25. Wi'l|fD. 26. C13 Iidd-d« 
(we can ; literally, it comes with us) TDA|t fiD, tl"^^'' ^M^ 
AD 3Ait|t6A ; c^ AD c]t^c-DODA (evening) 60 bfteAj f id- 27. 
Jf iDAic IjOTD-re 6, TDA'f iDA^c leAc-fA. 28. CiDce if idajc 
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l|Oii>-|*A fe. CiA leir Ai) 3aiiti8a to ? 29. t|OfD-f a. 30. 
Te\c}n) 5u]t njdfi ai) rAoit-CAlrbAi) (agriculturist) cu. 31. 
til ^l^iit) leir 30 n)]V]C, Acc 6 aid 50 An?. 32. CAfnt a 
rccAC Ajuf feuc Aitt T)A bUcA]b. '33. RACpAb A'f pAilce. 



SIXTEENTH LESSON. 

Since we commenced our Easy Lessons in Irish, we have 
omitted to note the gender of each particular noun, because 
we intended to devote a special Lesson to this subject, and 
to render it a matter of no difficulty for any learner to 
know, at a glance, the particular gender of every noun in 
the Irish language. 

In English Grammar sex and gender are so allied that 
one betokens the other. Whatever is of the male sex is mas- 
culine in gender ; whatever is of the female sex is feminine 
in gender; and whatever is of neither sex is in gender, 
neuter — that is, of no gender. This is the simple, grand, 
English rule relative to the gender. Lindley Murray has said, 
and the philosophic error has been taught in all our schools, 
" that gender is the distinction of sex." 

English-speaking students, on not finding gender as 
readily distmguishable in foreign languages as in their 
native tongue, laud the beautiful simplicity of English, 
and cannot at ali understand why the* languages of other 
nations should, on the simple subject of gender, differ so 
widely from that of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Gender, however, is even in English, quite a different 
thing from "the distinction of sex," the latter regards 
things ; the former, not thin^, but their names. For exam- 
ple, we say a maw, as a Ijving being, is of the male sex — 
and not male gender ; and a womaUi as a living being, is of 
the female sex — not female gender; while the word " man," 
as a mere part of spf^ech, is said to be, not male, but, maS' 
tuline ; and the word '* woman," not female^ hut feminine. 

*' In Boglish grammar sex an3 gender are confounded : yet they differ 
widely. Sex is a natural distinction ; gender a grammatical o;ie. Sex ap- 
pertains only to living things ; gender to the names of all things. Sex is 
limited in its extent ; gender extends to all classes of nouns. Sex is, however, 
a sure sign by which the gender of oertain nouns becomes known.'^ — CoHep^ 
Irith Grammar^p. 52. 
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TRiis b eown ca Tt^iy^ain if we t^Std vaaxxflea from tXtt&r langaages ; -& 
dtUd, assa htaBBiibdn0,«cbiiiiB oof mk ; yei the OvMk w«ni for lAlBi^ 
^^^ latiettber goader^ in .like msmer n^ ; vid in Genma, c&i# 
Hn({, the child ; £u^»vlf the hone, is «Mh^ the^xenter gaader. 

Again, sex regards only things that have life ; gender 

extends to names of all kinds, as well to those that do not 

convey the idea <rf life, «s to those thart do. 

In the aext LeBSon we dball see that inonxis hmre geoder, ihoo^^ihe 
things of which they are names have not sex. 

In Irish there are only two gejoders^-the masciiline and 
feminine. 

Our lai^gnage is, in this respect, quite like that of our 
neighbours the French, which has only two genders, pre- 
serving, it seems, in this singular feature a trait of its eariy 
Keltic parentage. 

Nouns are divided into two great classes — ^those that 
convey the idea of life; and those that do not 

Rule. — In those that convey the idea of life, the gender 
of the noun accords with the sex of the object; if the object 
is male, the noun is masculine; if female, the noun is 
feminine. 



iUASCULINE NOTTNS. 

Proper Names, 

2lctt|l, Achilles. 

^^rc1i>9 AugHBtiiLe. 

laiircett, and ^if chii>, Alexander. 

^^AC^llirrofi, MacAKster. 

iflor)5wr (ftiy-^»), Angus, ^neas. 
^Ac ^n5U]r» Mac Guinesa. 

C^eiTtj^eit) (from CAO}Tb, gentle ; and 
56]!), an offspring,) Kevin; 
fUofi) CAorrih^ein, Saint Kevin ; 
Latin, <(7oempewif«. Framthe 
prefix, CA0]19, gentle, is derived 
the fjEunily name of the 
O'Ke^es ; as, SeAiQUf 0'CA9|rb, 
JTatmes 0*Keefe. 

Coftip^ic Cormack ; StMcCe|ttoiAC, 
IVIacCormaok. 

NxmMspecviku'io menu 

1. ^IcArn) father. 

2. "buACAll* boy; as, buACAll c]^ 

a servant boy. 

3. 'bobAC, Agrownl^oy, a down. 
SeH^tttt-bobAc, a lad ; a boy not fiilly 

grown. 



Prosper Names, 
^]1dA. Amelia. 
^1756^05, Angelica; from ^750^1, 

Miaoi^, And 65, yovng. 
■^i)^A> Anne. 
IXAttbA, Barbara. 
Cixjc Kate. 
CATclf 0, little Kate. 
CACft|i}A, Catherine. 
^X^vM^^'^ Lasarina; from UTAfti, 

a flame, redness, blnahmg; 

and rfoOA, of wine, 
luri, Lucy. 
9r)Aible, Mabd 

Swc^tWA. Susanna. 
UijA, Winefrid. 

Nwnes peeuUar io unmen, 

1. 9X)M:AVfi, mother. 

2. CAjle, a woman; a etcnt oflihy 

woman. 
^ CaiMd, a girl; ca)1«ac, an «]d 



woman 



hag. 



'5esx}i\i-cA]\]t)i a little girL 
3]ot\itrAc, a grown up girl. 
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7. fU)c, a pniiee. 

8. K]^ a King. 



9. feA|t-5Aol, a male relative. 

10. ^ACf a fiKm. 

' jSfamsa iif brtUeB. 

11. lXAttt>All,a-dzahe. 

12. 5eAft^t4>c, a yevi^'ooit ; aiaal. 
l)tioii)Ac, a oolt. 

13. CApAll, a .pack harm, a hack; 

Or. xo^oAjk; iMm^'Mbalkie, 
SiA% a hone. 

SeAftfiitvi;, a hone; fnm the 
verb ^eSf^^i^b, 
14 Co}Ue^, a oock (I after i is li- 
quid, like / in William); as if 
fem cojU, waAoh, tftteDd-; and 
ceAc, a house ; Latoo, fftAhie. 

15. ColUc, a hoar. 

16. f tA6, a stag, a hart 

17. 5Af9b All, a gander. 

18. 9l)Attc, an ox ; t>»ii?, a titeer. 

19. Kefce, a ram. 

20. ZAvJb, a bnlL 

Nwmes derwedfrom'Cffioe$pecnHar 

CeAoffttf^e, « vMrdhailt ; Heb., 

keneyan, a merchaat. 
CUb^ifte, a babbler ; Irem eUb, 

idM sKoath open. 
Cftncvf^oift, creator ; from qtncttiS) 

create ; root, Cfwt, iaaa,. 
t>ottr<fm a porter, a doorkeo^er ; 

fromiM>|tur,adoor;X^., Sv^a^ 

tJiurttj a door, 
file, a poet. 
5*»At6, a thief; from ^ojb, irt^A 

thoa. 
SOai^ac, a monk. 
t^Aftcac, a Tider ; Inm it^^Cf an 



4.0|B, ftviigia;finMi6K, yonng; 
A]i)^ft, a maiden; Ireoi A|o, 
suitable for, and ireA^t, a man. 

6. t)eAtib-t]Utt, Cpr. dhervhoar) a 
sister. 

6. beAr), a woman. 

7 beAo-tl^F, a princess. 

8. t>eAr)«tt]o^i7, a queen ; the wife 

of a king. 

Rf^-beAt), a Sovereign Queen 

9. l)eAn-5Aol, a female relative. 
1(1. 1i)5eAo> a 



11. lACA,a4luak. 

12. Seattfiac^ltCTm a fi%. 
t>noTi>A6^l4^7fi, a fdfy. 

Id. lAima man. 



14. Ce^^c, a lien. 



US. C^^,aflow. 

IC ^jc, a hind, « foe; KSfreek. 



17. 5e, goose. 

18. CoVpixct heifer. 

19. CAOjtA, a sheep. 
20l t)Oy a oow. 

Name9 dervtedjrom offices peculiar 
to womea- 

beAtj-AlcftA, a nucBe ; £:Dm hdAH) a 
woman ; (a prefix which, when 
put before nouns, -deBofaes an 
agent of the female aexj) and 
AlcftA, a Burse ; which is itself 
derived fgam Ail, mxpfmi thou. 

Coi9uriiiA, ainei^bour,isfemiiiine, 
because it is derived from cotb, 
together, and vm^ f^ MLpport, 
a prop; which is feadnine. 
Keif^Ukouni, aooevdkig to our 
Iriim Botimfl, •oog^ to lend 
mntaal aid to eadi otihsr. 

1)a#ifirA, f« 4b penen, is femimne. 
«A« it is a 'WMi. that «aa be 
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did Keltic ward, dgnifying 
** horee." 



applied to either sex, ita ter- 
mination causes it to be classed 
with those that are feminine. 
Ct\]ai)0|t>, Trinity, is a feminine 
noun, like its Latin and French 
equivalent, TrinUaa, TrmUS* 
on account of the termination 
of the word. 



VOCABULARY. 



^5AlUfQ, a dialogne ; Gr. ayyt>JMj 
aggello, I narrate. ^5AlUtb 
Oni^ Asurt^ActtufC, the dialogue 
of Ossian and St. Patrick. 

^]r)V)f a name ; in grammar, the 
noun ; Latin, nomen, 

2lici)i^, know (thou) ; A\tt}yif:eAf\, is 
known. 

^tWijl, like to ; from which is de- 
rived r'Ari7A]l ; Latin, similts, 

^n)Ui6, adv,, so ; in that manner ; 
from AtbAjl ; and \xp, way. 

l)eAi}&A, feminine ; from be^n, a 
woman ; bt), -coming together, 
are pronounced like i)o* 

t>e]ceAc, a beast, a brute ; from 
heft, existence; or, bejiicu]o, 
feed; (Heb., Tya. behir^ a 

• ■ 

brute, from nya, bahavy to de- 

- T 

vour.) 
t>eu|tU, (from beul, mouth ; and 
liSib, utter,) a language, speech, 
dialect ; IV., parler ; Italian, 
parlare, to speak ; 5t)Ac-beutt- 
U, the common (Irish) lan- 
guage ; beuttU r)A b-rilleA6, the 
language of the poets. • In mo- 
dem Irish, beu]tU, means the 
English tongue, and in this 
sense, is used in contradistinc- 
tion to 5AoU]5, the Irish tongue, 
Oaelie ; as, 5^1) beuttU, 5^0 
5A0IA15, without English or 
Irish. SACf, Saxon ; placed 
before the word beuttU, 
defines and strengthens its 
meaning; SACf-beuttU, Saxon- 
tongue, Ihiglish; 5ttett5-bettttU, 
Greek-toi^e ; lAp^t), Latin ; 
l^ttAiijCTf, French ; SpAifjcAc, 
Spanish ; locAiUeAc, Italian ; 



$l]lUn)Aoi)^> German ; Gab' 
tVAc, Hebrew; Zu]\\C]Xi iSirkish. 

X>oit)\oni), oti^*., female ; from bcAi;, 
a woman ; and 5Tn» ofliapring. 

t)ttA^f, duty; frt>m buAl, due, in- 
herent n^t, law. 

Co]cceAi), common, public. 

t)luc, warp ; from blue, tiiick, dose. 

CaU6a, a science ; from eol, as if 
eolur, knowledge, and-U]6, a 
way. 

^A\ii>Ay masculine, from i^eAft, a 
man. 

fjOftftAr), a male ; from feA^t, a man, 
and 510. 

To^vLf, easy; lAtm, facile. 

5i}e, appearance, difffcinction ; sex. 

5ttAi!)n)eA|t, grammar ; which, like 
its eqmvalent in English, 
French, German, and I^tin, 
is derived from the Greek, 

Inb^Ac, woof. 

lorsi^t gender, as if from inrjir, tell, 
and 5)0, ofGspring, generation ; 
ireAtt-iorslO* masculme gender: 
beAo-iorsiihfeminine gender. 

le)^, read; Latin, legS. 

^cub, size, bulk,* number ; ca 
li^eub, how many, how much ; 
CA loeub lorsio AOO ? how many 
genders are there t - 

^loUaAb, explanauon, a note, a 
comment ; from ii>fo, fine; 
pl^\t> make fine. 

Ne]ce, things ; the jtlural of-i}]6. 

Pft]otp.]tAocA, principid parts ; from 
pittoib, first, principal ; and 
ItAocA, divisions, parts ; \\o\t}jm, 
I divide. Kao<)a, also means 
divisions. 
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SsfiioB, nmte ; Lat., 9cr&6 ; "Welah, 

ysffriveni/. 
SujI, the eye ; xoXnT, light ; Latin, 



soly . the Sim ; rujl) the meT' 
tal eye; expectation. 
Szff^tf, a state. 



EXERCISE XXVin. 
A DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO STUDENTS. 

1. % ^lA|X|i]n, ftA^b cu A|3 t*co]l, Ai) iu6? 2. b]6eA|*; 
i)] n)^]t l]orr) a be^c l^ A]fi b^c 6 fco(L 3. N| c6]|i feo feAji 
55 A]]t b^c, n)A|t c^]|t-fe, a be^c t^ 6 fco|l A5Uf 6 at)d a 
cuTijAf A be^c Ai)i). 4. C^ 7*u]l A5An) 3^ b-pu]l cu a^j 
leiseAb eAlA&AD :^|i&? 5. SWA^fe, ij^ b-|:u(l]rD, acc An)A|i) 
^Ab fo A c^ co^cceAD, Ti)A|t c^ T5T*1<^^^^> le]3eA6, cjtuiije- 
eoluif A3Uf 3]tAiTi}n)fel|t, aV ve}te be*i) c-f An)Ail f]i7, n)A]i 
Aoij le ceADSA i6ACf-beir|tlA, 3]teu5-beu[tlA, TltA^oc^f, A3af 
LAibiij. 6. Ca eoluf A3Ab, DAab-fu|l, A^ft p|t|ori)-]tADCA|b 
3AC bettjilA b|ob fo, re no, c^ fior A3Ab ai|i a ]to|iji)eA6 
ASUf Ai|t A n7iou5AD? 7. C^; 6(ft if fofiuf lAb fo a^c- 
i)U5A&: cMjAOf j\o\xyt)e beuplA aw; a3U|* bjob yo c^ bA 
jio^OO— AO A]t)n) (noun) A5Uf At) b|t]ACA]]t (verb) — njAfi 
-|i7t)eAc Ajuf blue, A13 cuft 3AC coti)|iA& ■ Am? A ce]le 
(together) ; A5Uf v] % ADPf tja |toii)t)ib ejle acc ttjaii 
be]6eAb bA^c ASuf t^u^jtTi) (as it were, colour and form). 
8. C^Ai)i)of A ii)-l3eibeA& pjof A3Ab A|]t " A]T)n)?'' 9. Jf 
];oftuf bo 6u|i7e ^|0f a be]c A]fi ; o]\i ^]vn) 3^6 i)i6 b' a b-f ujl 
Cftuca|3ce ; Dole '|t b' ^eib]|tl]ijD c\x]n)vu^^6 jf " a^W' 1 ; njA|i 
cAj'bAijAb (for example) — ^a^diddo (names) feAfi A3Uf bAi) ; 
iDAji c^ ^cu|l, ^5U]fC|i), ^lArc|i|i), ^oojuf , 1)0 CAOn)-5etO 
Co|irt)Ac, G^mot), ^iii)il, ^ii)3eAlo3, i}0 bAjtbA, blACDA]6 
do C^ic; DO A|t]f AiDtt)Oe a bA^DDeAf (that appertain to) la 
feAjiA'ib DO le TDDA^b, cAob a D-^ttAl3Air vo cAob a r^Ab ; 
TDAjt c^ AcA||t A3«r n)ACA]|t; riu|t A5ur b|t^CA^]t; bo|ir6i|t, 
f |le, iDADAc ; DO A^DiDDO beAceAc, — ca^aU^ 1^1T*> fCAitAc, 
CAjib ; ADD AOD focA]l, AjDtD 3^0 D|6 cfiucu]5ce do le ^fi 
fe]biti bu^DD cu]TbDU5A6, ]x ** ^}Vn)'' f. 10. Ca iDeub iDfSI^ 
ADD ? 11. Wi b-fu]l ACC bA lDr31T)> re V]^ fe^^-jOrStDe 
A3Uf beAD-lDf3li)e ; asuj* 6 cA]tlA, d-^c b-|:tt|l 6 DAbuji acc 
b^ 3D6 bu^De, flTt^ODD ^suf bo^DIDD; idaji ad 3-ceAbDA Df 
b-^tt^l A15 AiDn)Dib acc b^ lDr31»? — fCAfibA A3Uf beAD^A. 

12. Oc, C^ f ]Or A3AID 30 TDA1C DAC b-f ttll ACC b^ IDfSIt 
DUAl|t CA]DClTDlb A^[l DA b-A^DWD^ TO A Ctt]]teAf A S-CJaV 
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&Bf|t>i) De^ce beo^ Acr t)UAi|tt Tfitxccnjixp (ire treat) Ayp 
ije^c^b i)AC b-ptiil beo, c^a ad cao] a nyhe^6 p|Of AiAf^D 
'^Tl^ l^rSf^ ^-^ b-AiDTTje 'ijuAijt PI b-ftt]l 5pfe A15 ad D^S? 
13. b^AjifAb eoluf biqc At|i fp? at)1) atd e]le, Df b-|:uil pA^ll 
A5AID Ai) iu6. 14. Wi;!) All) ^^^sft) le ceACc bei6||i-|*e A3Uf 
Tije-fe A 5-cttfbeACc;» ^Ajwf b6^ a5a^ .c^|tA6 Ai|t ap 
f^eul fo. 15. b0eA6 fe tt?A^ ^-jn (let U be so). 16, ^cc, 

|:AD<stay), v]0}i liH^nsir *^-^^ F^f^H ^f^ ai) ix)r -l^ Vf«l*>TI* 
bo f eA]i 05 eolttf f 4i5A)l 5© fiej^ A>||t .5AC b}t}ACA]t a cAjtlAf. 
A|fi, A^i) 5-<:on)fiA6. 17. l-eiir IT^ (with that, withal) be|6 
^rt) ASAiDD A^fi, uA.]fi e^le; i)\\ AW^f f a|U a^aii;. If efs^ij 
bAtp-f A ^TDceACs ; c^ ap <^lo5 '5 a I^uaIa^. 



SEVEl!fTEENTH LESSON. 

In aBoertaining the gender of notins which -are immes 
common to males and females, and of those which are names 
of iaanimate objects, the entire difficulty relative to gender 
in Irish rests. Inanimate objects have no sex, and therefore, 
their names in English have no gender. But in all languages, 
except English, the names of inanimate objects have a gen- 
der — ^masculine or feminine — which is known from, and 
regulated by, the termination of the noun. The gender, 
in Irish nouns, is known by the same omversal guide. 
These termkiations, therefore, which point out one class of 
nouns as feminine, and anot^r class as masculine, shall be 
shown in the following -Rules. 

Obs. — The learner should know that the vowels in Irish 
are divided into two classes {See First Lesson, Obs. 2, page 
3), called broad and slender. The broad vowels, a, o, u, 
are pronounced not only fufl and open, but they impart to 
die consonants near which they are placed a broad sound. 
On the other hand the slender vowels, -e, ], pronounced ac- 
cording to the notation shown in Lesson the First, impart 
to the consonaiits in union with which they happen to be 
^renounced, a slender, liquid sound. Not only do the 
vowels in this way affect the conaoitflists in ^onison with 
tviich they are s(w»ded, but they oarry their assimilating 
influence to the beginning of the next syllable,' so as to 
cause the first vowel in the adjoining syllable to be of the 
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same class (broad or Blmder^) as the &ial Towel in the pro- 
ceding syllable.* 

Thffi distinotion of vowels into broad and almder—Aejxt^}) ASHf CAoU* 
has never, thongh resting on the fixst principles of melody and eoshony 
bcfen philosophically treated, nay, even noticed by English philoi&gists. 
Tet its use is not foreign to ihe Saxon tongue; for, c, and p, befinre the 
broad vowels, a, o, u, are pronounced— c, like h ; and g^ like g luanl ; 

a. o, lo, 

as, c, c(U ; cow; cud; 
„ g, garden; gone; ffunj 

while before the VMrda e, i, called slender, the vame 'eensonantBiiFe pro- 
nounced soft : 



e. 



cent; 



mder ; 



gtn&jou 

Rules for knowing the gender of those Irish nonns, 
willed are names of inanimate objects. 

[Tk0 exceptions are in the opposite icolmnn.*] 

Bifle 1. — ^AH nouns generally, whe- 
ther -primitive, or derivative, 
that end in a single or double 
consonant, immediately pre« 
ceded by one of the three 
broad vowels — a, o, u — are 
masculine ; as, -pAC, a sack ; 
h».b, a boat ; loc, a lough ; ICib, 
a button ; -pob, a sod ; ijof , a 
maxmer ; cfiti, a tower ; cx\|ib, 
a chariot, a coach, a litfeer, a 
basket ; Totj^Ty happiness, 
-prosperity ; boi)Af , m-luck, 
misery ; derived from the adj^ 
fotjjXf happy, prosperous jdoi) A, 
unhappy, bad, eViL 



Rule 2. — All verbal soims ending 
i&HS^> ^9 6^6, or with any 
of the broad vow^ imme- 
diately preceding tbe final con- 
jonant or censonasitB ; as, beAi)- 
ijttSAb, blessing ; 5|Ui^6«5a6, 
loving; &uoa6, idwtlang; t1- 
9eA6, BtBeiohing- 



Exception 1. — All derivative ab- 
stract nouns that end in acz 
(or Act) ; as, ceAijfAcc, mild- 
ness ; from ceAOfA, mild ; 
b)8ir)Acc, boldness ; fromb^^ijA, 
bold ; T^ilreAcc, sweetaess ; 
from tij]l|t, sweet ; (root, ii)]l ;) 
f AOfttAcc, freedom ; £rem r ^ofti 
free ; ^tio^Acc, a kingdom. 

Exception 2.— Diminutives ending 
in 65 (young) ; as, ciAjios, a 
chafer ; Ofibos, a thumb. 

Exception 3. — Some words of one 
syllable, a knowledge of which 
can only by study be ac- 
-qnired ; as, ^f^TAn, the sun ; 
cof, afoot ; lAi9| a hand ; t)eiX% 
heaven; •j^}jmj, pom] flfAb, a 
momitadai ; rtt»A5, a tribe. 

Ezoeptiou. — ^y«i4al sosns ending 
with a ^i^ezider terminatioii ; 
as, <^aAT5Alle, redemption ; 
^fCTT^c, vision, sight ; are 



* The learned reader'who wishes to see more en this «iiibjeet'Of ▼owel 
WBTTnftetion, will find it well treated in the Atlantis, Vol. X. p. 77^ in an 
article, Influence of Physical Cauaea on jLaikguagMy MytfuUqp^ dx., by 
W. K. SuUivan 
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[The exceptions are in 

IfASGTTUNS K0T7NS. 

Exception 1 to Eule 3. — Nouns 
ending in 6]tt, Ante, a]6, ui6, 
AY6e, which, althongh common 
to males and females, im- 
ply offices peculiar to inen 
(See last Le^n). 

!Exception 2. — Diminutives ending 
in in ure of that gender to 
which the nonns from which 
they are fonned belong; as, 
ct)0]C]t)t m., a little hill ; from 
cnoc, m., and ct)ocAty\(), a very 
little hill ; from cnoc2xr)t a hil- 
lock; leAbAttft), m. a little book, 
a pamphlet ; from leAbAfiy m. 
a book. 

Exception to Eule 4 Nouns 

derived from adjectives in 
the nominative case, are mas- 
culine or feminine, according 
to the termination ; if the end- 
ing is broad, the noun is mas- 
culine ; if slender, it is femi- 
nine ; as. At) c-olc, m. evil ; Afj 
c-ruAit\c, /, the sweet ; vc 
beA5 ©PlTi ^f) c-olc A*f At) rijAic, 
little (difference) exists be- 
tween the good and bad ; ii)A]C 
is /em, according to Kule 3. 



the opposite column.] 

pemhone nouns. 

Eule 3. — ^All nouns generally, wha* 
ther primitive or derivative, 
that end in a single or double 
consonant, preceded immedi* 
ately by one of the two slender 
vowels e or t, are feminine ; aa» 
c]tt) a country ; ot)o\fi, honour : 
uA]tt, an hour ; uaiU, howling * 
lAtAitt, a flame ; from VaXp igr 
nite ; coff-ce]iQ, a footste^- 



Eule 4. — ^Abstract nouns formed, 
from the p€|^essive case singu- 
lar /^mtm'ne of adjectives, are, 
like the stock from which they 
spring, of the feminine gender ; 
as, Ailj)e, beauty ; from- A]loe, 
for Alttitie, more beautiful ; 
poss. case, sing, fern , of Alum, 
oeautifid ; Aftttie, height ; from 
A||t&e, more high, poss. case, 
sing fem., of A^tt), high ; h]t)r}e, 
melody, sweetness of sound ; 
from h]t)t)t melodious ; qfor 
b]i)i)e, more melodious ; inOD^, 
fairness ; from ^rjor), fairr 5|le, 
whiteness, from scaI, white: 
UAirle, nobility : from uataI 
noble. 



VOOABULAEY. 



Attached (fond of), cuti)AOAc ; 
attachment, affection, cuhjah ; 
fr^m coTQ, CO, together ; Latin, 
cum, with; and rt^e^t)^ mind- 
Architect, Atib-clocAflie ; fAoti- 
C6AC ; frx>m rAOti and ccac, a 
house ; SAOft, free, cheap ; one 
following the liberal arts, as 
opposed to (bAOYt) the state of 
* Dond-man. Its secondary 
meaning implies, one following 
any trade or profession; and 
in that sense it is much used 
as a prefix. Example : 5 ao^- 
Aii)tttb, a joiner; tAOft-clOfce, 
a mason ; r AOft-cfiAO, a carpen- 
w ter ; r AO|t-CAlfbA0, a husband- 



man; rAO|t^t^o]l, a shipwri^t. 
From r AOYty is derived a great 
number of words of which it 
may be well to instance a few : 
f AOffte, a holiday — a day when 
one is free from servile work ; 
TAO^t^, /, freedom, cheap- 
ness, imTUunity ; rAOjif acc, /, 
the state of being free, cheap, 
&c ; TAonn* ft handicraft ; 
fAOftrAc, a freeman ; XAojiir 
reAcc,/., the act of working 
at any trade, particularly that 
of carpenter ; fAo^tUoAb, m., 
labounng; rAOftctt|6e, a la- 
bourer; t*'AortCACAi9, 01., toil, 
tillage. 
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Barry, t)^rttvA]6 ; Oastlebar, Curr- 

ti/iianty, cAjiMftp^cc, f.; from ca\ia, 
a friend; they are on very 
friendly relations with each 
other, zAp AtycAfizAijAc le ce]le. 
Commiinion, coitK-t]?), f.; from con)^ 
and A017, one ; united in one ; 
the Holy Communion, At) 
tlAOTp Cort)AO]tieACf (the Blesspd 
Sacrament). 
City, CACAftt, £; metropolis, sx\\Xi- 
cACAift, f.; the me^opolis of 
Ireland, A\\t>-CACA\[\. t)A })- 
C}\ieAi), 
Christmas, Ho6Uc, m.; from Latin, 
natalis, birth ; ]BVench, noel ; 
* t* is changed into * &,' a letter 
of the same organ ; * is,' into 
*ACt* the ending peculiar to 
such nouns. 
Estate, inheritance, &uccA]d ; native 
land, z}p, buccAir* i-e., the land 
of one's inheritance. 
Foreign, coi5Ct%ioc, from C015 ; as if 
co5At», war; and ctt]oc coun- 
try — a stranger ; one of a hos- 
tile country. Others may be 
inclined to derive it from 
cui5e, a province, as one of 
the five divisions of ancient 
Ireland; and cmc The for- 
mer appears the truer, and 
therefore better. 
Fetid, bfteui?. 

Go, /rr. verbt zef^ (go thou) ; bul, 
to go ; A15 bttl, going ; cuAi6, 
went ; ttAcf a&» I shall go* 
Holy Land, cAUtb i)Aoii^A, pos. 

case, zA\n)Ai} ; Lat. tellua. 
Horseback, A5 Ti)AYicuT§eAcc ; from 
TQAtte, an old Irish word for 
horse. 
I intend ; I purpose ; I am resolved; 
CA tuifj A5Atij ; or CA Dujl A5ATP ; 
litti), a resolution, a mystery ; ' 
bufl, wish, desire. 
Kent, CeAt}zj\\t f.; from ceAi), head, 

and cit% ; Latin, Cantium, 
London. lo]ij5i>ioij, m.; from lotjs, a 
ship ; and t>]oi), a harbour ; a 
place of shelter. — Dr. O'B. 
Manchester, VjA^tjAcomy the plain 
of heroes. Its Latin name is 



Mancuntumf fonned from 
yqaq i)A 5-coifi) ; or from tqa, 
Ai) cu]i}5, the field of bondage'; 
Wldttaker says its British 
name is Mancenium; which 
favours the former derivation, 
*^ the plain of heroes ;'* or the 
foUowmg, itjaJ aij cAO]t)e, " the 
plain of mourning," He calls if 
** the place of tents," which is 
incorrect ; for, firstly, iqa^ is 
not a place, but a plain ; and 
soenS, a tent, is Greek, and 
not British nor Keltic. 

Note. — In modem Irie^ it would 
be better to adopt the names 
by which this and other Ens- 
lish towns are familiarly 
known, than endeavour to 
reifive those that are now 
obsolete. Hence ?DAi)cetcett, 
(from the British tqAq, a plain, 
and the Saxon, Caester, of 
camps), would not be incorrect 
Irish. 

Mansion, AttAf, m., a place; Welsh, 
arcs; A^iAfAc, iull of dwell- 
ings, habitable. 

Probable, boi^OAc; from bo]^ 
fancy ; hope ; boi^rcAc, hope* 
fol ; ir &o]5C|^, most probable. 

Parliament,i:e]r} f . »Cpr. fesh^, as the 
Parliament of Tara, every third 
year, ipejx CeAiijiiAc 5AC c|teAr 
bl|A^i) ;— t^eir 5)JictAij, tho 
Parliament of England. 

Promised, JeMlcv. 

Biver, Aimi]i), /, (pr. awan) ; a 
word that isfound compounded 
in the names of many places, 
as well on the Continent, as in 
England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. Example — ^Rhine, |t|o* 
Aii^Ai?, the king of rivers ; 
Khone, tio-AtijAij, the rapid 
river ; Garonne, 55Att5-ATi?Ai7, 
the rough river; Seine, roAC- 
ATpA]i7, the separating river ; 
the four Avona, in England, 
are derived from AtbAi), river i 
the Shannon in Ireland, from 
tCAf), old, and AvjAtj, river; 
Latin, ami^ia ; Welsh avon ; 
Armoric, aun. 
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and asa liitle of licnour, ttl^lt^ 
(faiig]rt)i CfJeAfwyA liberally 
means '^Lord,'' same as the 
Greek term Ku^to;, KurioSf 
tSie Ijatin Domtmia^ or the 
German Htrr, ffem : now 
KurioSf or Dominus, are the 
only words, one in Greek and 
the other in Latin, for the term 
Sir^ and thongh they signify 
** Lord," as fimy as does the 
Irish word r^^eAjt^A, yet by 
usage they answer qnite natn^ 
rallj^ the purposes ol the Kng- 
lish word "Sir." So does 
^'Herr** in German. And in 
truth what is " Sir," but an- 
other name for Sire or Lord ? 
Why,, then, should there be 
any difiBiculty in adopting the 
word, ci^eAnoA, in Irish, for 
the same polite use for which 
the word " Sir," in English, is 
Tery naturally employed. The 
woni jAu or t;ao|, a man of 
letters, is also sometimes used 
in Irish to answer the purposes 
of the English term *' Sir," 
So is the word bu^tje \XAXA]\t 

EXERCISE XXIX. 
1. You are welcome,. Charles, (ceub iD^le '\:J!k]lce tion)Ac, 
A. S1)^4tltlu)f,) how are you? 2. I am well, thank you. 
3. I am glad, really, to see you m good health, (c^ bftdfb 
ofiii) 50 beiri)]!) 50 B^fu]l cu a fl^|i)ce n)Aic). 4. How have 
you travelled (fijuije cii ^ir^||i) torday — was it on horse- 
back (ai3 TirA|tcit]3eAcr), or on foot (00, ^]\i cO|f)? 5. I 
travelled in the old style (a||^ ai) c-feao 5P^r)» on foot. 
6. How are all your friends at home, your father and 
mother, your brother John, and your sister Julia, and your 
cousin James Johnson (2CAcSe^5<\iD)? 7. They are all 
well, thinks to God (z^p u^le a flAiijre rbA^c, biii6eACAf 
hoU\)]^). &. How is your brother Andrew, is he weD? 
9. I do not know how he is at present (r;| H ^]oy a^^^h} 
ciAi)i)of A b^f u^l fe Ai^ot^), for I have not heard from him 
these three months (le [with, during] c|i| rt))). 10. I 
wonder at that (ca^ "ops^a leenna] ojinj f Aof f i^), because 



centleman. Let the learner, 
Sien, select whichever he 
plei^ses. 5A0f is short and 
simple. Skid, if generally- 
adopted, would answer very 
well an the ends of modern 
etiquette. Zy^eA\xt)A is, per& 
haps, the fittest word, as it 
has analogy in the learned lan- 
guages to support its use in 
ours; and if our tongue be- 
came oonminn, this would ap- 
pear very soon a natural and 
ft very correct form of ad* 
dress. 

Stephen,, ScepAij ; W^c-SzepA^r), 
Fitzstephens ; Stephenson ; 
Haoii) ScepAfj, St. Stephen. 

Thames, CAiD-ujrs. f ,- &om CA19, 
still, sluggish, placid; and 
UTtse, water. From this latter 
are derived the word wMtkey; 
and those names of Englii^ 
Welsh, and Scotch rivers and 
towns that have the prefix eak^ 
axe, exey ox, usk, ax ; as Hex- 
ham, the town or hamlet on 
the water; Oxford is Of^^o^ty, 
i e, , — jfTo^rford ,— O'Brien. 
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W w«a>6o>fimd of jo^^ and sa much attaeiusd (cufOAQac)^ 
bis relaihrea, tiiat I thought (50)% f a(X|1 is^) he wotdd nat 
aHaw one n^onth eren (t>Ac lef3f^ fe- ^bop ny| ^>Api) to 
paes.bjr (c4|tr) witfaont Meriting to you,, or to yonr &ther 
or mo&er. II* It is tru& he Tfas alw&jEr kind and afiSBC- 
tionatey.and yery good to me^ I cannot accomub foe this 

p3t\ a&y oii^eir -way, than, by aupposmg AvhaA. is tmly saui of 
mai^ others^ la trnie o£ hint also, (acc 4u^fi> 30 ]3^»|l ad 
9f& A bobtt^ AT?^ tt^ofi^ efley ^]Ofi A^]t-fAi9> ttjM^t: 4ii| 3- 
ceAbi^A) ; '* out of sight out of mind" (^f Ariw«ftc Af c«rii)i|e). 
12. Where was he when you heard from him on the last 
occasion? (Ca ai) ^|c a ^tAlb x^i 'P »iai|i bo cuaIaij* UA]6e 
(oav-a) Ai) ATI) be^t^oijoc ?) 13. He was in London ; and he 
said that he intended to ga to^ France, thence along to the 
Rhine ; to cross the Alps, (da b-^jlp) and visit Italy, 
14. Oh I I see ; It is verjr probable (Ye ^f boigcfj) that he 
is at presi^i4; taking his mtended tour (Ai5.bSA9A6 at> Aif- 
bifi A^ft A lAbAVf^ f ^) through Europe ; he may go ta the 
Seiy Land, for oba i» not learned tiU he ga toi foreign 
lands (x)] n)\x]Dze 30 co|5C|tjpd). 15. No, he does not, lor 
he promised to be home at Christmas, {t>o 5eAU re 'be|c 
f-At> To-bA^le A13 Ai> WoblAc). 16. Have vow (cur a) eifer 
travelled &r beyond your native country r 17. I never 
went (9]0]t.cuA|b fi)& a ft^an) cati) further than London, and 
Kent. I left London, and the banks of that sluggj^, fetid 
river, the Thaanes, a year ago. 18* Have you. been at the 
new Parliament House (ceAc i5ua& i?a |:etfe) ? 19. Yes; 
I have been at the Parliament House — as well ia the Housa 
of Lords as the House;: of Commons (a ceAc i^a t^C]'^e'0^ 
i>A^ A5ur A' ceAc i)A 5rC0]cceAi))». 20. Is not the new 
House a grand hnilding, well worthy of Sir Chaa;lea Bai^ry 
the architect, and of the age in which we live? (Mac 
t^Affe^ At) eAjiQ o^b-i^ ceAc dua6 tjATFe^r^* — obA][t ffutj- 
ZAC v\ V^ AibA^D bo '9 U^b^lte S&AltlAf A bljfA|t|iAt6 A cult} 
e, Acc t>o 'i> AOff AW A b-^ujlTDib?) 21. Were you in St. 
Stephen's HaU ? 22. 1 wafr; it is superb. 23^ By what route 
did you return from London? 24. I made Manchester 
my way ; for I intended tO' see some friends of mine who 
resided there, and who have always been friendly-^iisposed 
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towards my father's family (a h] a 5-con)i)ui8 ^n-cAjiMjicAc 
le n)n]t)z]\i mi ACA]t). 26. I suppose you are quite well 
acquainted with the topography of every leading town in 
England ? 26. Indeed, no ; 1 assure you I have never 
left my own country save once ; I am fond of (ca 3ftA6 
A5A11) A]]t) her fields (a 50]|ictb), and plains (iDAjAib), her 
giens (a 3leAi5CAib), her lakes, and her mountains (a fl^Ab- 
cA|b) ; give me a vale in the sunny south, with a neat 
mansion, and I care not for the gold and wealth of London 

(CAbAl^l bAI17 CUTDAjl A 20uTt)A]l) Z^\t ASttf 1)]1 h\OX)X) A^Mtf 
Al|l e]t ASttf T1)A01J l.01D5b|l)). 



EIGHTEENTH LESSON. 

For the learner's sake we endeavoured, and have done 
so with some success, to write all the Exercises hitherto 
given in our Lessons without introducing an element 
which, like aspiration, is so peculiar to Irish, that it may 
well be deemed essential to it. 

This element, though, in its present form, peculiar to 
Gaelic alone, is not foreign to other languages. The 
learned who write of the Sanscrit tongue, say that 
Gaelic, in the phonetic laws that regulate its consonantal 
changes, is analogous to those of Shandi, or conjunction, 
by which consonants at the end, and sometimes at the be • 
ginning, of words in that language, have their sounds sup- 
pressed for those of cognate letters. In Greek, Latin, 
German, this change of consonants is chiefly confined to 
words united by composition, and is seldom observed in 
words that remain distinct, or form the constituent parts of 
sentences. 

This quality of which we are treating, so peculiar to 
Irish, is called Eglipsis ; and consists in the suppression, 
under certain circumstances, of the sound of the initial 
mute consonant for that of another cognate, or homorganic 
letter, which, in the written language, is inserted immedi- 
ately before the initial whose sound is to be passed over. 

The circumstances under which this suppression of the 
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sound of the initial letter takes place, shall, in coming Les* 
sons, be pointed out. 

It will aid the learner considerably to see at one view 
those consonants that are homorganic, or pronounced by 
the same organ ; and it will afterwards be seen, if a mute 
consonant is eclipsed by no other than by an homorganic let 
ter of a more mellow sound, that eclipsis in Gaelic is foimded 
on those laws by which euphony, or the facility of utter^' 
ance, is regulated. v 

The organs which chiefly aid in producing articulate 
sounds, are the lips, tongue, teeth, palate, and in those 
languages that require a strong guttural enunciation, as 
Hebrew, German, Spanish, Irish — the throat. Those let- 
ters are homorganic that are articulated by the same 
organ; as, b, f , nj, p; b or bb, (ie,, v, or w,) n), or rt)}), 
(i,e., V, or w,) }>\), or p, (i,e., i), which are called labial or 
lip-letters ; — c, (i.e,, k), 3, c or cl), 3 or 3b, are palatal in 
English ; in Irish' guttural, or glottal. See the annexed 
Table. 







Labial. 


DentaL 


Palatal. 


Sibilants 




r 


• •• 


Aspirants ... 


F. F (h) 


f(h) 


• 

1 


Liquid 
Mutes < 


\oral 
j nasal 

"soft, 
hard, 
soft, 
hard. 


• • • 

b 

b (i.«. V or w) 
? (pA or /) 


I 
b 

Ay) 


1^ 

Guttural 

3 
c 

^(gh Emory) 

c (x ^^* ^^* ^^ 
c in oc.) 



" The letters^ in the same horizontal line are homogeneons ; those in a 
perpendicular line homorganic."— ^<to?i^i«, Vol. I. p 64, 

The liomorganic are those pronounced by the same organ of articula- 
tion, as, the lips, the teeth, the palate ; the homogeneous are those formed 
by the same lund of action, or which spring from a kindred agency. 
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TABLE OF ECLIPSES IN IRISH. 



>. b (a soft 
V mute) 
Labialt < j^ (a8p.haTd) 

7 p (hard) 



(hidwemk 



re (hard) 



r b (soffc) 
t r (aibilaBt) 



Is eclipsed by 



117 (aliquid, nasal) 

b (an asp. mute, 

soft) 
b(soft) 

5 (soft) 

t) (J&qmdf nasal) 

r\ (liquid, nasal) 
b (soft) 

c(aixnriie) 



As, 



Afi Tt)-bo|i&, our 

table. 
A\\ b-]:ioo, our wine 

A|t b-p)Aii, our pain 



An 5-CAn*, our 

friend. 
Afi 115UI, our dying 

AtiD-t)iA, our God 
Ap, b-cftt,*our coun- 
try. 
AH c-tlAc, the rod* 



Pronounced. 

as if 
"written. 



A\\ Tijotib. 

A\l h}Qt). 
A\\ b|AT). 

An te^v 

i&n ^^A. 
An bin. 

ADCUe. 



From tlie examples in the third colmnn the learner 
perceivea that the sound of the initial consonant is sup- 
pressed, and that of the prefixed cognate sounded instead. 

Initial 3, however, when eclipsed by 1), has its sound not 
suppressed, but blending with that of p, forms one new sound 
—viz., 1)5, nasal; and for this reason there is no hyphen 
mark denoting eclipsis placed between x) and 3, " It is a 
well-known ract," says a distinguished modern scholar, 
^^ that ceriain articulate sounds are found in one language, 
or group of languages, which may be wanting in another." 
The sound of 1)5, nasal, is not foxmd in the beginning of a 
Word in the English language ; it is found, however, in the 
middle and end of words of Saxon origin ; as, " mingling," 
"bungling," '* wrangling," or of iw, in, en, em, in French. 

The sound 1)5 should be distinguished from that of jo 
—the latter is pronounced by introducing between the 
sounds of 3 and ry a slight vowei-soimd ; as, jije, appear- 
ance, sex ; as if gine (t, very short) ; so soiori), an act ; as 
if 3iDion)» In like manner cx); as, cpoc^pronounced as 
Mnockf a hill. 
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VOCABULARY. 



2li9Ac, 99t; &« ce]i MDACt go out. 

Slfpai^ vithout, outside ; aa ct^ ii>e 
AiiyttTS, ^ ^^i& without. 

X)ot, m., a tkbemode, a teiA, a cot. 
Hebrew, ro, (e^. » hoiue j^ as, 
Beih^f the house of God ; the- 
name Jacob <^ed Lnz, af- 
ter the vision in which tbo 
Jjord appeaved to him, on his 
^ijig, t& and returning from 
Padan Aram. Beth-leibiom^ the 
fttftaeof^ead. 

t>oc;Aiy» 971., a^cott a cabin. 

C^i}Aty> m.^ calmness; from cjui), 
calm. 

CUiAi), »».. a retreat, a sequesteiPsd 
spot ; a plain- or lawn between 
two woods. To quiet retreats 
of this kind the early Iris^ 
Saints, like St. Finian at Ok)- 
nard, (frmn cluM), and li^ft&, 
high) ; St. Brendan, at Clon- 
fert, (from cIuaOi and ir^A^c, a 
wonderful act, a mivaole) ; St. 
Jarlath, at Cloaafoish-, (from 
cUuQ, isiA. ):o]f , the possessive 
case of pof, rest, a settled- 
abode); retired to devote 
ULemaelyes to prayev, contem* 
plation, and study. On this 
account we meet witk many 
names of places in Ireland 
oommenciiig with Cluan or 
don. 

C90C, m., a hill, Anglicised, hnocky 
in Irish topographical names. 

Ctt|i9itt,/.»<a valley, a flat between 
elevated ridges or continuous 
heig&ts. CuinjmiJ'Ac.tii fj-witse, 
the valler of the three watws, 
where the Soir, Nore, and 
Barrow meet. Hence the 
names of the early inhabitant 
of C^m^erland and Wales, the 
Canmri^ Cwmbri, or OinAri» 



t5eAi), do; act ; v. ir. ; per/,pniy)eAt; 
Jut. beAOf Ab ; Inf. beAi)Ad. 

P^ti get ; V, tr., pwrf, ^rttAtiAf ; ^fiiti 
5eAb|wM& ; Jrif: f!Xt^]\. 

1^10, self ; asTi)e-pe]o».myBelf ; own; 
as, A\\ b-c]t\ treji), our own coim^ 
try. 

Foi)i), m..di8air8, delight, pleasure; 
the air of a son^ ; a tune. 

5eAU, m , a promise, a pledge ; 
rt)A\Xf as ; i^aoed before, gives 
the word an adverbial- meani> 
ing ; as, n^Aft Ae^U, on account 
of ; because of. 

5eAU, v.y to promise. 

5leAo, m., a glen, a vale. 

^Aoo, w., (pr. as if mween) wealth,. 
suBstance ; &|ori)Aoifj, / , (from 
b], wanting, and iQAom), vanity: 
idleaees. 

?J)jA9, wr., (pr. meean) desire ; Aij- 
tbAji), mordinate desire ; f ao] 
Ai)Tir|Af), under the influence of 
inordinate desire. 

^ulUc, m., the summit; the top 
part ; as, tpulUc cr)0]c, the top 
of a hill; TQullAc bo qijiji, the 
top of your head; 

K6]6, ready ; iie]6eAcc, /, readi- 
ness. 

Re]leA5, ^^9 ^ churchyard. 

5eAcc-iijA|ij,/, a week ; from feAcr, 
seven, and iQAin* a day, moru* 
ing ; Latin, mane, morning. 

S|ubAlo)b,/, the aot of waUtins. 

Stuic, /., (See Exceptioik 3 tol&ule 
1 , Lesson Seventeen J a stream. 

Szi\]\i,f., history ; story ;, fablew 

C]^, the p,repo8. ease of ceAc, wi», a 
house ; ^rib-c)^ a big house. 

C15 \]Qn)^ it comes with me : I can. 

CobAtt, m., a well ; a fountain ; — a 
word which enters into the 
composition of names of many 
places in this country. 



NoTB. — ^Ap^y Bules l« 3, for ascertaining the gender of nouns (See 
Seventeenth Xesson, p. 93,) to those which have the gender marked in 
HiQ foregoing Vocabulary, 
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EXERCISE XXX. 



1. 3o m-beAi)t)u^Se Dia 8u^c, (God save you: literally — 
Blay God give you a blessing) a SljeAii^aif 6fl, CA|tAb n^o 
c|to]6e. 2. 5o TD-beAi)i)ui5e D|a ajuf 2Cu]|te 8u|c-fe a 
freAbAjp, bUc DA b-iiAifle (flower of nobility) ; ijac moc 
A][i fi7A]bii) c^||i A]ft bo co|f ? 3. Jf ii)Oc 50 be]n)H), fDA|i 
jeAll 50 b-puil Ai) n)^\6\T) CO bfteAj fjij, A3Uf ba]l asah? 
A^fb]fi iDofi A 86ai)a8 ai) tw^ -^^0 AoijfeAcc leAc-fA. 4. Jf 
Ti)o|i Ai) |!eAti f|ubAlo|be cii, 50 c|t)ce (certainly); i)| b-(:u]l 
l^ Ti)A]c A||i b]c, DAC b-]:uil, cu A]3 ]n)reAcc (going), 6 
Cf)0|c 30 ct)oc; 6 sleAi) 30 3leAi); 6 cIuap 30 cIuai?, A3ur 
6 cun)Aft 30 cutDAjt cft|b ai) qp. 5. SOAife, ]|* f]0|i bu]c ; 
30 c|i?ce ]f AO|biij liom A be]c, aw aji b-c||t buccA|f pfefo 
An)u|3 5AC uA|]t Ab-ci3 Itoti), Aift ibulUc pa tll^> ^11^ 
b^tifi T)A 3-ci)oc, A3Uf A 3-ciui)Ar i?3\ T)3leAD; do Afiir A|5 
flubAl A]}i b|tuAc DA loc (on the border of lakes) do le b-A]|* 

DA 3-CUAD* 6. H| fDA]C llOID-fA bul ArDAC AD 1U8, C^ A3At17 

30 leofi le b6ADA8. 7. Oc, bubftAif ad l^ ceADDA, A3uf 
jeAll cu, 30 iD-bet8ce^ ]te]8 ad 1«8, A3Uf 30 iD-bef8eA8 fa]1 
A3Ab irDceACC I^otd tji)ty ad r]|t; 6|]t 30 beiti>]D leAc DjOfi 
iDAtc IjorD AOD 8u|De eile acc cu, o]|i cai|t-fe co eol3Ac f]o 

A|fl 3AC C|3 A3Ur AlTt 3AC ^IC, Ant 3AC boC, ASUf A||l 3AC 

Ajib-c]3 ; A]ft 3AC cluAO A3Uf^ 3AC corDA]fi, i*le|b, jleADt 
cobA]|t, fftut, (steam) An)uiD (river) ca|]id, ]teili5, cjll, A3Uf 
D| fe f ID Afb^fD, ACC c^ f ]of A3Ab ai|i fc^^ft 3AC d|8 ^]\i 
bub iDA^c I^OTD CA|DC, DO Al|i-bub ti)A]c liorD eoluf f aJa]!. 
8. Ca TDe bu|8eAC bu|c, ^ao] ad iDeAf (esteem) rr)6\i c^ 
A3Ab oftiD; — rDeAf dac f|u nje, A3Uf 30 b-Ai|t]8e (especially) 
6 peAji At3 A b-fu^l AD oifieAb (so much) Fd3lA]rD (of learn- 
ing) aV ca A3Ab-FA. M| TDA]C I^OID, fDA|l f\t), DAC b-C]3 

IjoiD 6ul leACAD]u8; acc be)D {'4^ ejle A3AiDt?. 9. Wa|i 
geAll cu bATD, 30 TD-beicea |iei8 ai) ]u8? 10. Do seAlUf; 
ACC DAc b-|:u|l |?|0f A3Ab 30 b-^wil- A3ArD 30 leoft le b&ADA6; 
A3ur DAc b-cf3 liorD ^ajI f^3aiI (pr. awM) ad 1u8? 1 !• Jf 
f joft guft cotfi bo 3AC u]le 8u|De da De|ce a 86ada8, a z^ 

f A0| D-A rtfttft, A3Ur A][t AD a8bAfl j^jD, D] IDA^C l|OfD 30 

D-beAtif ^ D18 A|]t b]c DAC tD-be]8eA8 ceApc bu]c a 86ada8. 
12. TejCjiD, 30 b-fu]l cjaI (sense) AjAb, A3Uf dac b-f^ufl 
cu TDAft 30 leoft bAOjoe 65A f ao] ADrbfAD A13 3AC ujle 
bion)AO|i). 13. C^ rrje biijbeAc bujc ; |f ccADrA (meekly) 
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C]ije<\lcA (kindly), lAbA]tAi7i9 cu (you speak) Aift 3^6 D|6. 
14. CjA Ai) l3t Aijoif (now) A n)-be|6 ca |ie|8, le ccacc 
l]on7; AbA]ft e (name it\ 15, L^ f^o^fte A^ft b^c; ijo ao 
ceub la beV c-feAcctijAII), nja b|6eAuo fe rt)^]t. 16. Jf 
fAbA, b' ^e|bi|t (perhaps ; literally, it may be possible) 30 
fube]6 Ia e|le A5A|I)i> Ti)A]t aij U fo; c^ ai) c-Ae|t e^jib, 
ATj rP^ifi sortii), 5AI) Deul, DO fmub; ad SniAi) A]5 ei|t]. 
3eA6 50 foillfeAc (radiantly) ; t>A b-e]t) (the birds) a|5 
ceolfidS Ai|i 5AC cfiAp ; Ajuf ai) cftmoe 30 le||t (the world 
entirely) fAOi fsejnr, Tt?A|i,Ap ceub la At)i) a b-cAii)|C fe 
ArDAC 6 lAiri) Af) C|5eA|ii5A. 17. Tj'^x foiji) ti)d|t ofinj a bul 
leAr. 18. Ma cAfiji ; be|8 la e]le a3^]0i) co n)A|c. 19. So 
1 n)o n)Ac:A]{i, A13 xoacc ; ca a|i 3-ceub }>\io\t) |te|6. 

20. ft 11)ACA]ft fO ^ PoAbAjt O'CaOI") A^|t A lAbA^fl 1176 30 

n)]r)]c leAc, CA|iAb $3 Afft a b-fuil A3Ati7 njeAf n)6]i. 
21. 'S 6 A beAC^A; ceub ii)jle fA^lce itori^Ac. 22. J|*n)A]b|u 
bfteA3 T fo, A beAi) uAfA^l. 23. SeA6 30 bein)^t); fo e atj 
ceub la bfieA3 b| aja^tjo, le id| (for the month past — 
literally, with month). 24. %L SeAii)u^f, ca bo ceub- 
p|to|o |tei8; A5U|* ca b'ACAjft A3ttf bo &eA|ib-f]U|i a]5 bujl 
leAc; b' feib]fi i)A]t ]c Ap bu^oe-uAf aI 63 fo a ceub-p[to]Tj 
30 pd|ll. 25. CAbAijt bu|i)o, A ^eAbA]]t, ot)6l|t bo con)luA- 
bA^|i A|3 boftb? 26. Le f^ilce, 30 be|m|o; acc c|3 l]on) 
A |ia8 30 ftojt 3Ufi ofiTD-f A boAijcAti AT) ot70||t (on me the 
honour is done — bestowed) a be^c ai?i) bu]t 3-corbluAbA|t- 
fA. 27. Cei3 jton^AH) (before me), hja Y |*e bo co|l fe; fO 
6 At) beAllAc (this is the way). 



NINETEENTH LESSON. 

In which is shown when Eclipses in Gaelic occurs. 

Rule 1. — Eclipsis is caused by the possessive pronouns 
plural, A|i, our; buft, your; a, their; as, 3[ta6u^5ceo^ft OAb- 
ii}A|t, A|t b-Ci3eA|ti}A, Aft i>DfA, A3ur AH b-fu<\r3^lcoifi, a 
jealous lover is our Lord, our God, and our Redeemer. 

C, the initial mute of Ci3eA|inA, is eclipsed by b; D, 
in D|A, by t) ; and f , by b (b aspirated, sounds as v). 

If njo, mine, or any of the possessive pronouns singular 
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<€xcept ^, Jier;) precede C|3eAi4i><4 Di<jk, or fn^rs^lcoffv 
the initial lelTters would be oaly aBpicated. {See Fihh 
Lesson, Obs. 1, ©age 2S.) 

The Lord, and the Goa ; ^x) CigeAitQA, Asuf ao Df a, 
Jtfy Lord, «nd my God ; 1170 t^\^^^t)A,^ Ajuf tijo t)]A. 
Ot^ Lord, and our God ; " a|i" b-CfjeAitijA, Ajuf " Ap" 

^is Lord, and his God ; a C^seA^ti^A, A^itf a t>^A. 
TA^tr Lord, and their God; " a" i>^C|5eApDA, Ajuf " a*' 

Her Lord, and A«r God; a ClJeAfinA, Ajiif a Dja« 

Its^ referring to the name of an inanimate object, is, in 
Irisb — as all names are, either masculine or feminine^-^^x- 
pressed by tibe w^^ds his or her (a). 

Thus, eclipsis follows the plural possessive proaouns ; as»- 
piration, the singiUar possessive pronouns* 

The letter S, r> is not affected by A^t, buft, or a; as, a|i 
SUi)ui5ceo||t, o^ir Saviour; a|i Sasa^ic, our priest 

Rule 2. — The possessive case plural of nouns declined 
with tile article (ad, the) ; as— 

Alas, O Fhosm of tiie Femans *nd of the HoBts. 

— Oaaian^s Lamanl. 

O, OfjAitt " OA i>5leo," ti)o 19AC I 
Oscar of the lights, my son, 

Arise, Oisin, says Patrick of ike Orozien^ 

R15 i?<j^ T)-bul, King of the Elements, t.e., the Elements' 
King ; possessive case — 

t)' ^eA5A|ti 2lcu]l " IjA 5-cot" lUAc, 
lUplied Achilles oi the fleet feet* 

— Irish Homer. 

In English the possessive case is seldom employed; in 
its stead the objective case governed by the preposition of 
is quite common. The mere English stud^it should leam 
that whenever of denotes possession, it is translated into 
Ksh — as it is into Latin or into Greek — ^by merely eai&dng 
the' noun before which, in Elnglish, it is placed, to be put 
into the possessive ; as — 

, The house of the Lord — i^e.^ the house belonging to the 
Lord — is translated, ceAc ai? CiseAjiUA ; Domus Domini. 
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The word " Lord/' the possessor, is in Irish, in the posses- 
sive case, while in English it is governed by the preposition 
of. We shall advert to this again. 

Initial S, f , is excepted from this Second Rnle also ; as, 
ceA|ic PA S A5A|ic, the Priest's right. C'On)A||ile " pa Sao|," 
a counsel of the Sages. 



VOCABULARY. 



2tlpof), tn., AlphonsQS. 

^^5^0 (tlie descendent (5<\i) or 
Sm) of ao8, Hugh), Egan. 
V)/yc 9065^^^) Mac Egan ; 
O'aoesxvi), O'Hegan; CUrj^toD- 
5A17, MacEgans (the clan or 
&mily of the MacEgan,) 

1>aU, m., spot, member (of the 
body); A^i b;SvU, on the spot, 
• presently. 

beAlUc, m., way, passage ; Persian, 
baidk; r;^5 Ai) beAlUc, leave 
the way. 

be-Ann* ^' to cut, to prune, to shaye, 
Inf, ; DO bcAttttAb, to shave, to 
prune, to clip. 

Cati), adj.y Gr., xajxTrw, ^ampe, a 
bending ; crooked, bent, 
curved ; obliquely directed, 
awry ; blind of one eye ; noun, 
a bending ; t?. to bend ; Welsh 
and Bret., camm. Its indi- 
rect meaning is deceit, deceit- 
ful ; as in the words of Juno 
to Jove— 
**2lcc \6jM) bo cotijAinle, A'r 

Hac ii)-be]b ijA tieybes leAc 
'fAi) 5-cori)A]tile ** cAip." 
— Homer, B. 4, 1. 45. 
CavjSXij, m , diminutive of preced- 
ing, a hurl ; a stick curved at 

the end ; (Gr., x«fca|) a stake,) 
AT5 PPlt^c cAit)An, flaying at 
hurley ; (Scotch— shinty play- 
ing.) From cAf9, is derived the 
word comma, which is a little 
crooked turn ; Irish, CMt)o^ ; 
also CATQ-Al, a humped ani- 
mal, a oamel. Ij^^op, the 
ball ns^d at. hurley. 
CeACAft, four ; Latin, quatiior. 



CI05, m , a bell ; a dock, because, 
like a bell, it sounds. Welsh, 
clock; Fr. cloche. Prom the 
Keltic CI05, Dr. Johnson de« 
rives the English word clock, 
, CI0J571J, w.. a little bell ; a bunch of 
berries ; a cluster ; a pendant. 

Clo]5eAi;, m., the head ; me skull 
(from clo]5 and ceAoOt the 
head,) because the shell of the 
head or skull is not unlike e^ 
bell. 

Clo5Ab, 7n,j (from CI05, and oAb, 
dress, covering,) a helmet ; so 
called because of old it was 
made like a bell. 

C|\Ar)o, m., a tree ; a mast ; a frame 
for network or woof; ,a beam, 
a block ; e^jo^tjt) ubAl, an ap« 
pie tree ; C|iaw pejtte, a pear 
tree ; cttAfji) nofA, a rose tree ; 
CfiArjr) ctxiceAC, an aspen tree ; 
cfiAiji) olA, an olive tree ; c^t)t) 
reo|l, a mast (of sailing); ctiAi)^ 
ceAoocA, a press (literally, a 
block or frame of pressing) ; 
ctiAijr) bejlbce, a frame or bars 
for warping. 

CuAitic, /, a circle, a round ; ^A 
cuAittc, in a circle, round about; 
a visit, a visitation ; A711 cuA^ttCy 
on a visit ; A]5 beApAb euATftce, 
making his visitation ; coAiftc, 
a court; ir veAp,p, CAftA \ a() 
5-CUATTIC 'ijA borjfj fA TpoftAij, a 
friend at court is better than 
a groat in the purse. 

CuAt%cui5, go about; search, in- ^^ 
quire diligently. 

CaA|icu^6, investigation. 

l=A]tttt5e, m,, (from rAtinsAb, to de- 
stroy, to wreck,) the ocean, 
the.deep; tQunt, also means seik 
k2 
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lp»kt)t nh, stray; stroll; A]\i ^hm)^ 
astray ; as, r^ t)A C4X0ftA]d A]tt 
Xj^Tit the sheep are astray. 

^s^t)^c, strolling, wandcrius ; A|rb|tt 
lp!kt}^ a strolliug walk. 

Te^AT, m , goodness ; in good 
plight, comeliness ; the best 
possible state of anything. Zi\ 
re A]\\ ^CAbAf, it (or he) is in 
the best x^ossiblc way. 

foni5fjeAii), wi., (from irontCAb, suit ; 
fit ; and ^0)6, perform, make) 
a building; offices, appurte- 
nances. 

BAft, near; s^itte, aeZ;., nearer; n. 
/., nearness. 

Con)^\\\y ) {con) and SAti,) con- 

CotbsAfiAc, \ venient. 

5i6, although ; quasi, 50 bi6, that it 
be. 

luiToqeAc (from lu|n)e, or lo]i!)e, 
bareness ; and rjCAc, for t)A cac., 
of the horses), LimeiHcky which 
was built on a peninsula made 
bare b;^ the nmnber of horses 
sent thither to graze. 

^CACAt), fn., a tap-rooted plant, 



suchas a porsnii}, cori'ot, radish; 
as, ii>eACAi) bu|6e, a carrot; 
n^eACAf) nio) A parsnip. 

PonttA, m., beans. 

PocAf6, m., (for pocACA]6, plural ox 
porAco, a potato; a word of 
Indian origin), potatoes; in 
Munster coimmonly pronounced 

PttACA]6. 

5ttb, m., sap, juice ; rubcAln}Ari, (tlie 
sap of earth) strawberries; 
rub C|tAob, a raspberry. 

Spioe,/., a thorn ; Latin, S2^ina. 

Sp]t)ix(), m., (from rPTVC, a thorn) a 
gooseberry ; the shrub that 
produces tluvt fruit. 

tAft, pr^08»j over, above, beyond ; 
CAfic, passed over, gone by, 
oiidpne; round about; ca ai) 
c-AfQ zA\\z, the time is sone by; | 
C4iti cAftc Ai) cuAc, send round 
the bowl; cA ttje tAfic, I am 
undone. 

Cuirl^, the hinge of a door. 

^U]rl|o9 v.y turn as on hinges; to 
stumble ; bAntt-cuirlUoA6, to 
stumble headforemost. 



EXERCISE XXXI. 



1. ?i b-6t)ft| ]Y cu fSAjc (the chief, the best) ua b-]:eA|t 
A be]c M)t) fo CO luAc a'i* c^i|i — ca b-fu|l bo 6eA|ib- 
bft^cAjft ? 2. t)ei6 fe ai)1) fo A]ft b^ll; ujoft b' ^ep]jt 
le]r ceAcc l|OrthfA ai> uA]ft b| nje |ie]6, n)A|i JeAll 5ufi 
]tAib A]t 5-colceACA]t ^Ipoio 0'?lo85Aip Ai]t caAi|ic A5A]I)o, 
ATttf b' e|3ii) 80 f AijOACc (because our cousin-german, 
iUphonsus O'HegaB, was on a visit with us, and it was 
necessary for him to stay) le be^c ado AoofeAcc le^f (to 
be along with him). 3. Oc, |?eic|ii) ; if ceA|ic v]^. 4. Ca 
iT)fe]b be cloij 6 Aooir? 5. N| 'I (for v] b-fu^l) fe acc aq 
ceACA]t be CT05. 6. C^ fe n)oc f-Ai) c|t^ci)6oA (evening) 
n)A|i fiD. 7. CAii|t l|oiD AI17AC A3Uf c|5 liDO fiubul (pr. 

«%00/) DO AlfbJIt fADAC A 66ADA6 CA|tC, A5U|* CAlDC A5Up 

cotT)-|t^ A 86ada6 eAbftAtoD }^e]t) (among ourselves, tV, 
with each other). 8. C15 Iidd; A3Uf ir "J^lc lioiD-fA e, 
6]\i D1 w)Aic lion) A belt a fz]^ acc co beA3 ^Y ^13 M^")* 
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9, So 6 At) beAllAc le cAob ai) cfj. 11. 3o ju^b n)A]i 
A5Ab ; If f ofiuf cuirlu3A8 (to stumble) ^ryt) be^Uc c^^m, 
tleAri)A]i) (slippery), iDAfi wb caU (like that yonder). 
12. CAb ^ bo r^eAf A] ft A]t b-ceAc Ajuf a]|i Aft i)-A]c, Afft 
Afi b-cAlAH), ASttf ^1^ b-fOffi3oeAn)? 13. Jf e mo n)eAf 50 
b-f:u]l bttft b-coAC ii)AfC, bu|t b-CAUn) Aihri)A|c, buft tj-Afc ^luf 17, 
Asuf bufi b-|?oifi5!)eAii) Afft ^eAbAf*. 14. Cf a acu ^r feAjtfi, 
bu|t b-ceAc-f A, ijo Aft b-ceAc-T;e> — ^which is the better, your 
house or our house? 15. Jf feAftfi buft b-ceAc, t)A A]t 
b-ceAC-i)e. 16. CAfDUfb |X0T) fo, con)5Aft|tAc bo'i) c^f fiujc, 
bo'o bAfle n)offt, bo'tJ b-fAfftfi5e, — ijefce (things) a 
bef|ieAf (that give) Iuac ii)6ft r>o ceAC cuAiSe (enhance the 
value — give a great price to — a country house). 17. ^i) 

fe rO buft l)5Aftfl6A? 18. If 6 Aft tJ^AflftSA 6, CAflft AfCeAC 
A5Uf All)A|tC Affl. 19. Ca AIJ tj|6 CA Al?!)? 20. 3o leoft ; 

— cA, pocAf6 (potatoes) Asuf 3Ab^ffbe (cabbage), p]f 
(pease), A3uf pooAffte (oeans), tpeAcoo bu^b, Ti^eACAi? baij, 
iDeACAO ]tAibf5 (radish), n7eACAi7 SAfib i)o cu|iuAp, fubA- 

CftAOb, fubA-CAlrt)At), 0]r)U]V, CjtAll) ItOfA, CflAfO ubAl, CjtAflJ 

peffte, fpiop^i) A5Uf a lefcibfb. 21. TFefCfn) 5u|i AO-n)Afc 
A An)ApcAi}t) fe Ai)Ofr* 22. CAb fe bo tbeAf Afp ai) CAOf c^ 
i)A c]tAfi) (the trees), A5Uf Afft 5AC f^f efle a c^ 'f ad 
5Aftfi8A? 23. 20eAf AfH) 50 b-pujl bufi 5-qtAv; ubAl fto-^ftb, 
ji5af buftfubA-cftAob fJApcA atoac 3AD beA|tftA6. 24. C^a 
leff (with whom, i.g., to whom belong) ai) 3^1^?^^ "^ ^^^^» 
A3uf AI) 30ftc fo 3Aft bAii7? 25. Le rno lijufijcift p^in, njo 

CUjt) 3A0I, PAbflUfC A3Ur S^ATIJUf O'DAlAfg. 26. Jf fCApfl 

A tj30fic DA bo 50fic-rA« 27. M f f eAfift 30 befrbf i). 28. Jf 
fre^pit A 3-CfiA]i) ubAfl, a 5-C|tAft) pft^fie A3uf a 5-cfiAf i) ]t6f, 

*5"r 3^^ l"r ^O plAljbA A CA 'fAf AI7I? A l)30ftC, 1)0 bufi 3- 

cftA^n A3Uf buft b-f Af-fe. 29. I)' fefb^ft ffi) (perhaps so; 
literally, that may be possible) acc ]x f^Aftp l]0fi)-f a ti)o 
cuib ffeji) 'i)A A 3-cufb-f At), 3f8 30 b-fu]l ri co njAfc f^n. 
Ca p|of A3A11), A]p CAO] Afp bjc, 3ttp b' pe^pp Ap 3-coipce 
A3«f Ap 3-cpofueAcc 'ija a 3-cofpce, a s-cpofijeAcc A3Uf a 
i;-AftbAp-fAi}. 30. Mac At>eol3AC c^fp-fe be CAob caI- 
tT)Ai}?......31. C^ fe AH) ppo^DDe, cApp a fceAC, ca ai) 

corbluAbAp A]3 cpufijujAft. 32. bef8 f leA8 f ub3Ac A3Afi)i), 
CA fttfl A5ATI). 33. bef8, ii)a z^ ai) p iod A3ttf aij iieo^l if 
petipp A lu]ii;peAC adp, bAO^pe (people) 65A a beADAb fub- 
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5AC. 34. Wac nhbe|8 |i]ijc tjo b^tbfA aja]!)!)? Shall we 
not have cfencinff ? — literally, will there not be dance or 
merriment (at) ror us, 35. be^i^, (there will be) ny^ y 
cojl Ijb (if there is will with ye, f.e., if you wish) 30 
b-c] feift]J At? Ue. 

Obs. — ** Have," in the Englisli language is called an Anxiliary, thoa^ 
it is not always sach, but an independent verb, signifying to possess : it 
is a sign of the perfect ijense. Li the fonner sense, as a word denot- 
ing possession, it has, in Irish, no verb corresponding to avoir y in French ; 
or averef in Italian. Instead of it, the verb to he, t>o 5e|c, with the com- 
pound pronouns, A5Aii>, at me, or to me ; A5A&, to von (thee) ; A]5e, to 
him ; Afc^y to her ; As^ntfj to us ; A5A|b, to you (ye) ; acu, to them, is 
employed. (See Obs. 2, in Third Lesson, p. 16.) 

'* Have," as a sign of the perfect tense expreaaes the idea of time jost 
now passed. In &ish, as in every learned or ancient language, the idea 
of past time is oonve;^ed by the ending of the perfect tense (S the verb, 
or Dy the past participle and the verb to be, &o Seyc ; as, I have come, bo 
CAjiTicdAr; John has come, bo tA]tj}c Sea^iy; the day haeheea ended, 
ca An l^ cA|cee. (See Fifth Xjesson, on the verbal epdings, p. 25.) 
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TWENTIETH LESSON. 

Obs. 1.— ^Eclipsis affects only the initial mute consonant. 
It is never, like aspiration, found in the middle or end of 
a word. 

As a general rule, when any noun in the singular 
numbei*, preceded by the article ai? (the) is governed by 
any of the simple, or non-compound prepositions (except 
be, bo, JAP, eib^ji — ^see Exception 2, p. 110,) eclipsis is pro- 
duced, if the initial consonant (that is, the consonant with 
which the word heginst) be of that class that undergoes^ 
this suppression ; as. 

My fether was through the f)\ fD*AtA|tt " i]tib ai)" 
garden. i^jAfiftftA (pr. ngdrrhy). 

John has the land at {under) C^ ap caIah) AI3 SeA5Ai> 
the highest rent. "FAO] V 5-cjof ]f A^jtbe. 

James is at the market C^ SeAmuf "A15 ^xf^ n^ 
town. bAile n)6|ft. 
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What is little is sweet (there C^ U^r ^ Aj|i ad* rthheA^^t) 
is taste on tA« scanty 

5, of 3^|i6a, is eclipsed by d ; c of claf , by 3 ; b, of 
b^fle, by td; b, of he^^^v by ti?, according to the terms of 
the rule. 

Exception 1 — To this rule nouns singular, whose first 
letter is b or c, are exceptions, because the letter " rf* of 
the article At), which precedes them^ is itself of cognate 
origin with c, or b ; as, 

Thy will be done on earth 3o t)-b6Ai)CA|t bo co^l •* A]]! 
as it is in heaven. ao caIaii)" n^Aft 5i)^6ceATi 

Aift DeAin. 

Everything on (in) jgA« Ih^iS^aw jac n]8 ca " Ajii 
trorW passes away like At) bon)AT)," tt)A|i AD 5-ceo, 
a vapour. 

It would be well to except also from this rule nouns be- 
> ginning with 5, for as its eclipsing letter is 17, the d of the 
article ad, answers the purpose fiifly as well ; Ex. — 

bf AD I0D3 ^1T*** ^^ SAipeAii)" A30f Ai) cu]le b'feif c]i:a3A6, 
The bark was still there but the waters were gone ; literally 
— ^the bark was on the sand and the tide after ebbing. The 
5 of 3ApeAn), is here not eclipsed, because v of the 
article ad, dispenses with its use. 

Initial S, f , followed by a vowel, or any of the liquids I, 
x), |t, is eclipsed in accordance with this rule, though ex« 
cepted from the others ; as, 

Now Jacob had pitched his tCijoif bo b| A13 )ACob a 
tent on the mountain. boc rt^lS^e '* a\\% ad &> 

Or, in the words of the angels to Lot — 

No, but we shall remain on M] feA6, acc frADpATDW|b 
the street during the " A^ti ad c-f n^]b" peA6 da 
night. b-'Ofbce. 

Who created and placed C|a c|tacit^3 A3af cuffi Affi 
you in the world, " ad c-f aoJaI" cu ? 
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K any of the consonants b, c, 6, 5, m, p, c ; and not l, 
D, Tt, or a vowel follow f, at the beginning of a word, no 
diange, either ecKpsis or aspiration ensues, because, nor c, 
nor aspirated f (h), could unite with any of these letters; 
as, fAo| '* f3Ac" Ap cftAip, under the shade of the tree; ]r 
-pe^ariTi CAjtAb *x^v 3-cuA|[tc 'da boiji) 'p At) ** fpA|i^o," a 
friend at court is better than a groat (taken in a wide 
sense for money) in the purse ; f, in fjAc, is not aspirated 
by f AC] ; nor f, in |^ a ft ad eclipsed, because neither a vowel 
nor liquid consonant immediately follows initial r, 

5, t, is never edipsed except in the two instances pointed out— firstly, 
as in the foregoing examples, when with the article (At), the) going before, it 
is governed by one of the simple prepositions ; and secondly, in those cases 
in which other consonants suffer aspiration— for instance,in the nominative 
and objective cases of feminine nouns singular, and in the possessive case 
of nouns masculine preceded by the article. (See Sixth Lesson, Excep* 
tion 2, p. Sfl, Part I. ) 

On this account some Irish grammarians consider that 5, f , should not 
be ranked among those consonants which suffer eclipsis, since it is not 
influenced by those eclipsing causes which affect the mutes. (See Table 
of Eclipsis.) 

Exception 2. — The simple prepositions be, of ; bo, to ; 
5AU, without; and ^bitt, or ejbifi, between, do not always, 
on being followed by the article ad (the), produce eclipsis ; 
many instances are found in which aspiration alone occurs 
in its stead; as, he went to town, bo cuai6 |*e boij b^ile 
n)6fjt. b of bA]le is aspirated, and not eclipsed, although 
according to rule, the article and governing preposition 
precede it. 

It appears rijght, on general principles, that there should be no such 
exception as this just noticed, and that it would be better to conform to 
the general rule. The prevailing usage among our people, however, lends 
great weight to this second exception. (See Dr. O'Donovan's Irish Oram- 
mar, pp. 393, 394.) 

In the Ninth Lesson we showed that when the article 
(4yt), the) is not expressed, the noun suffers aspiration, and 
not eclipsis, after the preposition. Yet there are four pre- 
positions — A, in; bAft, by (in swearing); ^a]i, after; |iia, 
before — which eclipse the noun they govern, although the 
article be not expressed ; as. 
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Ill 



Accu]05in) t7eA|tc cjteuD x)^ 
Cft]Ai}0|be. 

CA f6 A itj-bA]le ^CAcltAc; 

A 5-Co|tCA|5. 

J All s-CAirs. 



At Tara to-day, I call on 
the mighty power of the 
HolyTrinity. 

By (the) hope, he is there. 

He is in Dublin; 
in Cork. 

After Easter. 

Obs. 2. — ^The prepositions, aijOi in; 50, to; ^Aft, after; le, 
with ; cfie, through, going before the article ah, take x an- 
nexed for sound's sake, on account of the vowel of the article ; 
as, in the town, aw aij in-bAile ; is written, " AWf" ai) itj- 
bA^le; and contractedly, Y ^V itj-b^ile, or Y^ nhb^ile; in 
the place, Aijf ai) a]c ; he came across the country, ca|ij]c 
re "cfieAf" At) cjfi; to Dublm, 30 bAile ^c-cI]ac ; but to 
the town (with the article) juf ap Ti)-bA|le. 

When Ann is employed the eaphonib x is, by some, pat before the vowel 
A of the article, in this following the ear chiefly as their guide ; but r* as 
Dr. O'Donovan remarks, *^ beloDgs to the preposition, not to the article." 

This is certain, as well from the aathority just quoted, as from analogy; 
for le, with, becomes left ; c|te, ctteAr; therefore adi), should be Annf. 
In Latin and Greek too, d, ab, becomes aba ; and 6, elss, i.e., ex, before a 
YoweL. 

VOCABULARY. 

and Acc, a termination, like 
tas in Latin, or Hon in fVench 
or English, peculiar to very 
many derivative words. Others 
derive it from the proper name 
— Cot) (of the Himdred Bat- 
tles); but the province was 
called Connaught long before 
the time of that monarch. 

CotAio, v.f defend ; inf. cof aiijc. 

CofAf), m.j (from cof, a foot,} a 
way, a pathway. 

)3ub, black; n. m., mk ; buBAi), m. 
blackness ; bubAt), a kidney ; 
a hook ; a snare ; bubAi) ]At- 
5A]tteAccA, a fish hook ; bubAc, 
m,, ink ; any black liauid ; 
adj., melancholy, sad-looking, 
dismal ; bubticAf , sadness, me- 
lancholy ; bubAbAt), m„ an ink- 
horn, or ink-bottle; bubA]5e|i)y 
/, the deep ; the dark ocean ; 
(from bub and Ajsejo, ocean> 



^luA]!), m., Athlone ; (the ford of 

warriors); luAr) means also 

'moon,'^ as, t>|A-luA]o, Hon- 

da^r ; diea hinae, ^The former 

derivation is preferable. 

bocAtt, m.f a road; way ; street; 
A||t Ai) Ti)-bocA|ft, on the road ; 
bccAfft lAttftATi), a railroakd, a 
road of iron ; like the French 
chemin defer; Italian, camino 
di ferro, 

C^^ (M^y., just; courteous; n,f,^ 
justice. 

CofUc, equitable ; upright. 

Coi)CttbA|t, pronounced as if written 
Ci)octtbAtt> (derived from coij, 
possessive plural, of heroes; 
and cobAft, carefrd of, fond of,) 
the Irish of O'Connor; also 
of the Christian name — Cor- 
nelius. 

CoijnAcc, yi, the province of Con- 
naught ; frt>m coi)0} of heroes ; 
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tHi]6e, adj.^ more black; n. /., 
blackiiess, darkness. 

5aU, m., a Gaul ; a foreigner ; an 
Englishman. From this root 
is derived 3A]U|ti), Galway, 
•' the town of the strangers ;** 
and )3iti)-0'A-5All, Donegal, ^^tfae 
fort of the strangers.*' To this 
day the terms OAel, Gael, and 
5aII, stranger, are in common 
use amongst the peasantry, to 
denote Catholic and Protest- 
ant, the latter— for the greater 
part — being to the natives 
5A|U, f.e., aliens, in race, in 
country, and creed. 

5aII^a, foreign in dress, in lan- 
guage, or tone. 

liji^ir, V, ttH ; Inf.y |i)l)teAcc, and 
lt7ij|teA6 ; (from |i), in ; and ^^, 
knowledge;) to make a thing 
known to another. 

loc, m., a lake ; Latin, locus; Ita- 
lian, logo ; Greek, ^oiexof • 
loc-HA'ttTAc, Lou^hrea. 

loi;5, f, (See Exception 3 to Rule 
1 ), a ship. loi)5 r^O]!, a sail- 
ing vessel ; loos 5A]lle, a 
steamer; 5A|1, means steam; 
5A]lle, (poss. case) belonging to 
steam ; like the French, haUau 
d vapeur. 

0|le«ir), m., island. 

0]\e^x) C4|A, the new island ; New- 
foundland ; sometimes applied 
to the whole continent of 
America. 

Of C]ox)\)^ at the head; above; of 
qoijrj 5AC i)]6, above every 
thing. 

PftA|dt)eAc, solicitous, earnest; de- 
voted to with enthusiasm. 

5}l, (spelled also r^^]!) think ; inj, 

5AccAtt, m., labonr ; r^AocAitA^, la- 
borious. 



5oTtt5, proBperonSi lii^y* 

5o|tibioin), 1 prosper ; 5 ro||tbf^ av 
^To^^nnJ^ cu, Since the Lord 
has prospered you. 

3o toit^b]^ t>]A bu]c, God speed 
you ; the parting farewell of 
the Irish peasantry. 

r|tA]ll,/., a slaf e ; a servant ; a das- 
tard. Sax. thrad ; Eng. thrall, 

r|t{V]UeAc, slavish ; c|Ui^]ltex\cc, /•, 
slavishness. ' 

CfteAb, m., a tribe ; a &mily. CAb 
e Aij c^Ab Aji \e\x e ? What 
is the tribe to which he be- 
longs? Latin, trUnu, 

CiteAbAc, m., one of a tribe. Also 
a farmer. 

Cotb-ctteAbAc, w., one o^ the same 
tribe. Welsh, kiddtreoaug. 

t)f-c|teAbAc, m., a hermit: <»ie se- 
parated from his kith and kin. 

t)f.cneAb, m., a wilderness, an her- 
mitage. Welsh, dicbre^ar: a 
wilderness. 

C|\eAbA6, m,f ploughing. 

C|teAbA]tie, m., a piougmnan. 

r]t]All, V. repair, d^ivise ; go, mardv 
travel. 

riAcc, a superficies ; the earth, or 
a portion of it; a region; a 
market town, a. churchyard or 
green ; vesture, covering ; its 
secondary meaning is, mauty, 
loveliness ; again, pleasure, sa- 
tisfaotion arising from the en. 
joyment of what is agreeable ; 
delight, endearment, deleota* 
tion. 

ClAccH^Att, pleasant, handsome, fine, 
agreeable. 

ClAccf^AriAcc, /, agreeableness, de- 
lightfulness. 

ClAcc-SftAfAce, topography; from 
cUcc, and 5|tAY:A6, an old Irish 
verb, signifying to write. Gr. 

yp«f «, gro/pho. 



EXERCISE XXXn. 



1. So 
6eACAf bo 

Kmx — In Irish I7, and the (') are mere marks of Aspiration. When- 
ever, therefore, it happexu;, aa it sometimes muatf that an I) is placed aft 



l^ b]ieAt, A SJ;eATt)a]f ? 2. Jf l^ bfteAj ^, btt|- 
i D^iA. 3. Nac moc c^ cu, An)A]l \\on) pfeip, 
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bocAifu 6. l?-]?ofl t^eitl duaS (new storj — news) Ai]t b|^ 
A5Ab 6Ati>? 6. SOAtl'e, i>| b-puil fseul i)ttA6 Aifi 0)0 asaid 
&a|c. 7. b' f6]b|Yt go b-]ftt|l; t)] TtA|b ca a |t^Ari) 5AI) rS^ul 
e|5|n bo 8tt]De, 5]|i c^ cu ^Aot '1? 5-c^]l (under the repute) 
— A Y>e]t sfteAi)n)ATt, (entertaining, funny) ti^ef fte^kc (m^ry) ; 
Ajar V^c ii7-be|6eA6 ctt^nre (weariness) A^fi aoo bu|ne a 
be^6eA6 A*]]t m) ri)-bocAft, t)o Am ao Djofic ai)D Aoi>^eAcc 
leAC* 8. 5o ^fAjb ii7Ait A5Ab A (JoDcubAifiy b| cu A 5-corf)- 
t>ni6e cdftt, dActn)A]t, f jAiDfAC (mirthful), 9. W]l nje a^3 
fiA6 A SeAnmir, acc AiJ)AtD (but only) ad di6 c^jv jac bu|i)e 
A |ta6 o|ic# 10. Jf iTAbA AD c-AfD 6 bi A5AID fAil (pro- 
nounced quickly in one syllable fah-yit) ca^dc a beAD^b 
leAc — CA iD-b^beADD ci; ADOif a]5 coidduij;? 11. C^ ^fiAf 
(a dwelling) a^aid 'dd 3A|i 50 5A]ll]rb — bAile a 3-CoDD^cc, 
rttijc^ (situated) ai|i ad s-cuad» 12. 0; c-e^ piof ASAtr?; 
bA]le 6 f^D c^ A^ ©11^15 30 iD6ft; bA]le a c^et ADO^r ai|i ad 
5-co|*-^D bj|ieAc bo 'd o^Icad u|t, Asuf bA]le A15 a b-pu]! 30 
leoft A15 ceAcc 3AC l^ 6 3AC c^]]ibe (quarter, direction) ; 
A3uf ^5r Of c]ODD 3AC Djb bAile add a b-fiiil Aft b-ceAD3A 
buccA]f f Aot n)eAf. 13. b] c]ieib da 3A|Ui?be a 3-coTDi)u]3e 
p|teii6|DeAC Af|t ceAD3A a d-aca]iac, the tribes of Galway 
were always studiously fond of the language of their fa- 
thers, 14. ?Ccc DA|t CA1D|C bo 6eA|ib|tACA||t ©atdod Aift 
Atr? 15. Ca|dic ; f ao^I nje (I thought) 3Uft |iAib td^ aij 
IDreAcc bqc Aift. 16. N] |iAbA]f. 17. SDA^fe ca^dIc r^ 
A bAile. 18. Ux) V AD Olle^D ufi a h\ t^? 19. SeA6. 
20. b-Ftt|l 30 leojt Ai|t3ib A]3e a|3 ceAcc bo? 21. M| 
b-fu]l Ai3e 30 leoft Aifi3ib, o\\i di b-puil re add acc 6a bl]- 
A3AD1 A3ttf b^ AD c-AiD olc le fAOitcttgAS b'^^3A]l ; di b-fu]l, 
A]|i AD t^bbAfi riD, TD6ftAD A]|t3]b A]3e. 22, ^x) D-be]}* fe 

Dp A]|l h\t TDA|C A]}1 AD t\\i A3Uf A]fl DA bAOfDlb? 23 

Dei|t fe 3tt|i tda|c ad ^ic \ ; 30 b-fu^l da bAO]De 3AD c}ia]1- 

one of the nine aspirable consonants, it has, it should be remembered, no 
other effect on that consonant than what the (*) dot, had it been pkced 
over the said consonant, wonld have produced. 

ti\)y therefore, is the same as •• 
cf|, ••• ••• c. 

o*)f .»• ••• 5* 

pn* .•• ••• p» 

b^, ... ... 5y&o. See page 19. 
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leACC, f AOfty COftAC, fAOCAJtAC, Ol^dftAC. 24, PA^b A]t1)f|ft 

bfieAg Aise A]|i AD b-f Affi|i5e? 25. H| ]iA]b A]TDf|}i bjieAg 
Aise A|ft At) b-pA^iifise — b| ai) saoc A]ib, At> fp^m pAOf &u- 
bAt) A5ur fii)ttb 1)0 ijeul Ai|i ai) D5|t6|0 a|]i f caS 6a Ia. 26. 
?to A|}i lo]i)5 feotl bo cAii>ic fe? — was it in a sailing ves- 
sel he came? 27. Mi feA8; acc a]|i lojos 3AiUe (pro- 
nounced in two syllables, gahyil-le; gahyil, as one syllable; 
no, bat in a steamer). 28. C^a ai) A]on) c^ A])t ap loti?5 
SA^lle Ai|t b-cA]i)|c fe? 29. PftioijfA ?lllbe|tc. 30. ^i> 
AW 3A]llin) bo cuifi fiAb ]xeAc a ^-cuad? — was it at (Jal- 
way they put into harbour? SI. Jr reA8. 32. Da|i 
Ti}*f ocA^l cAn)u]b A D5A|i 50 Loc-i)A-[t|Ac (Loughrea) ; |*o 
e be]|te n)'Ai|x]]ie-fe, ai) 1«6. 33. li-pu]l cufA a|5 bul a 
b-fTAb? 34; Ca iije bul 30 ^c-Iwaij. 36. Tat) l|oin-rA aijtj 
fo A ijocc A5Uf bei6YYt apo, aii) 30 leofi a nj^ftAc. 36. 3o 
|tA]b Tt)Aic A3Ab, D] pAijfAb. 37. 2t}Aire, cA. f^^lce ]ion)Ac, 
IDA fAijA^ft. 38. H] frAi^pAb; citiAllfAb l]oii7» 39» 3o fei^r 
b|3e D]A bttjc. 



TWENTY-FIRST LESSON. 

Obs. 1.— All verbs beginning with one of the seven 
mute consonants (b, ^, p, c, 3, b, c,) are eclipsed after 
particles of interrogation — ai), whether; a (for aij), whe- 
ther; 1) AC, whether not; c a, where; — also after 30, that, 
would that; bA, if, suppose if; (sign of the conditional 
mood); tput^A, if not; and after i;ac (relative pronoun), 
who not ; which not ; as, 

*• Uv b'puil" cu 30 mA|c? Are you well? 

" ^ 3-cluip" cu tve? Do you hear me? 

" Mac b-cut3eAt)p'* fe cu? Does he not understand you ? 

" Ca b-fu^l'' D]A? Where is God? 

" Ca b-f uil" cu ^6AJti? ? Where art thou, Adam ? 

** Da Tt)-be|ceV ai>d fo v] Hadst Thou been here my 

3Ab|!A6 1170 6eAjib-b[iA- brother had not died. 

CA])t b^f. 
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" SOuoA b-qocfJAi6" tfAb A]\i If they will not come at 

A!) c|i|, be0|b idUU three, they shall be late. 

** 3o fij-beAoottls" C)iA bu]c. May God save you. 

Obs* 2. — A, who, which ; when nominative case, causes 
aspiration ; (See Fourteenth Lesson, first paragraph, p. 79), 
but when objective case, governed by a preposition ex- 
pressed or suppressed, causes eclipsis; as, 

JU.t) ce ** At|t V* n)-bfiop cu He on whom thou hast be- 



Tai), aV t)A piU Y AD i?3leo 
" bV i>-cu5Air cul. — Ho» 
mer, L 524, £. I. 

ttl) C-AT1) "a** b-cAii)ic Pa- 
bfiujc 50 hT^]Xi\vV' 



stowed love. 
Stav, and do not return to 

the fight to which thou 

hast given (turned) thy 

back. 
The time (in) which (when) 

Patrick came to Ireland. 



It may be well to see at a glance, the instances in which a, in its 
several acceptations, affects, and when it does not affect with aspiration 
or edipsis, the initial mute of the noon or verb immediately following 
it:— 

' A, when it signifies aU who, all that ; as, a b-^U]! be ti^oAjb 
A]tt Ai) bon^Ao, aU that are of women on earth. 
At when it signifies whom, which, governed by a pre^poskion 
(See preceding Examples, under Obs. 2.) 

A (for Ai)) whether f aa, 

^ b-C]ocf A^b ctt, ijo A B-pAni:Ai6 cu, 

eil]t) A Rtt]i) ? 
Wilt thou come or stay, 

EUeen a R6n ? 
A, their; as, A 5-ca|\a, their firiend. 

A, (for Ann) tn; as, ^ 5-CA;ril 

i)A R|^, in Cashel of the Kings. 



Eclipas is 



produced 



by 



Aspiration 

is produced 

hy 



A, when it signifies his ; as " a" CA^tA, his friend. 

A, who, which; as, At) ce "a*' iqoIat, he 

wAo praises. 
A is a si^ of the Inf. mood ; as, '* a*' ipoIa6, to praise. 
A ... a sign of the nom. case of address ; as, " a cAftA 

C|t0]6e, oh, friend of my heart. 



TQO 



No c^ge (a signifies her; as, "a" CAttA, her fnend. 

18 produced •< ^ strengthens an afl&rmation } a be)^]i9, I say. 

Obs. 3. — In every situation in which an initial consonant 
is eclipsed, an initial vowel takes d; as, Aft ** v^t^]yP a c^ 
Aiji Dfejii)! Our Father who art in heaven ; cAbAi|i buti>D ai) 



^ I 
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itt6 A|t " ty^ji^tf* lAecAibA^l, give us this day our dailj 
bread. 

And '* your fether" cheated 
me, and changed my hire 
ten times. — Words of 
Jacob to Rachel and Lia* 



^3uf bo ii)eAll bu]t •• ry- 

ACA]]t" tije A3Uf bo 11)^1^ 

Ufftc Tt)o cuA|tAfAl be^c 
f?-uA^|te. 

When, however, the article m) (the), governed by a 
preposition, precedes the initial vowel, ry is not, in that 
case, prefixed; because v of the article (ah) answers the 
requirements of euphony quite as well ; as, A]|t m) ;eit)bA]t 
I'ln, on that account 

There is not, as should be, according to Obs. 3, an I7 placed before A 
in AorbAft, since the final i) of the article produces the required euphony. 

Note. — By means of Eclipsis and Aspiration in Irish, the yarying 
sounds of the mutable consonants are clearly noted, while, at the same 
time, the radical ttnyarying speUis^ of eadi word is preserved. From 
the non-use of this system of notation for the variable consonants, the 
Welsh have, in changing the consonant with every successive mutation 
of sound, sadly destroyed the orthography of their language, and ren- 
dered Etymology a puzzle. 

The difference in the manner of notation is best seen from the follow- 
ing example :-^ 



Irish. 


Welsh. 


English. 


21 CAtl. 
^ <^Alt. 

2ltl S-CAfl. 


C&r agos. 
Ei g&r. 
Ei ch&r. 
Vy ngh&r. 

• •• 


A near kinsman or friend. 
His friend. 
Her friend. 
My friend. 
Our friend. 



The radical initial is four times changed in Welsh ; in Irish it is pre* 
served unchanged; its various permutations in sound being noted by 
means of Aspiration and Eclipsia. 

VOCABULARY. 



!ifl6UcA6„ (pr. eydah>o)t was buried; 
from a6Uc, (a6, the first syL 
sounds like eye. See. Fourth 
Lesson, p. 21). 

^pfcot, Apostle : from the Greek, 

AxooToXo 



bftefc, io hold ; to hold in the mind; 

form a judgment ; bftejc b|te|ce, 

to judge, judgment, 
^r^t^/) ^ womb; poss. case, bftui), 

or b|ioi), of the womb* 
Cac, /., a battle; ceat)CACA6, of 

the hundred battles. 
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CAtu^Ad; Ok, fighting, temptation. 

Ceur* ^'7 A cross; a cmcifix; v., 
to crucify. 

Cfte]bfi9, IMieve; c^ep, beliere 
thou; Latin, cr€<l9. 

CuA]&, went ; per. tense of ce]$ ; 
ir, «.,.go woo. 

D'a|9199 for bo ^41719, thy aame, 

t)eAi)CA|i, pass, voice, present tense 
df the Yerbt)eAn, do ; is dxme ; 
50 ly^beAijCAti, aubj. pres., that 
jBAy be d<me; s^jbce^m is 
done ; is another form of the 
pass, voice of the verb "to 
do ;*' coming from a different 
radix — ^51716, act, do, 'petiofrvk. 
Three of the irregular verbs — 
^whidi in Irish, amoimt in all 
only to ten) — are found in the 
Lord's Prayer. They are — 
C]5|6, may oome ; ^Ar)c Aft find 
59f6ceAti, is done ; cAb^ (pr. 
thdir)^ giv(B. 

CAolAif, /., church; resembling the* 
French eglise, is, like it, de- 
rived from the same root, 
ekklena, 6r. 
• l^iACA, m., debts; trespasses. 

ffACAi9, m., a debtor; Latia, MitoTj 
or, as the Tlnglish paraphrase 
has it, "those who trespass 
i^ainst us ;** aji VtriACAibi)Ai&, 
(to) our debtors. 

IHiAift, pres. tense of r^t* get i l^w^m 

b^r, got, or suffered, death. 
5Ab, take, receive, capture, con- 
ceive, to act upon : to perform; 
5aBai6 Awxn), take (ye) up arms; 
5a5a]6 t^jl^y take possession ; 
Att 5a6a6 e, was he captured ? 
A 5a6a6, who was conceived 
of or by; bo ^AbAbAtt CftAi), 
they cast anchor ; 5a5a]6 
AbftAin, sing songs. 



5e{4, to beget ; to be bom of ; Gr. 

y»»ow, fftnatt; a, sejoeAb, who 
was bom of; be^ott^ of; 
Welsh, ^eni; Lat. ^i^no; Sans 
janih, 

1=uUi)5, suffer, endure ; a b' tulAi)5 
p^]Ti ^bo endured the passion. 

tfttioi), m^ Hell; Lat. i^fenmm, 

Ia^ Ai9A|l, daily ; derived from Ue, 
poss. case of U^, dsv; and 
Ati)ATl, like, 1.6, day^like; as 
daily in Engliah has oocot from 
the Saxon dojf-tic, day-like. 

le)5, let, allow, permit ; o^ 1^5 
Wf}f do not permit us, lead us 
not. 

^Attb (pr. mdrvf), dead; Lat. men, 
death, and mortutUy dead; 6 
T9AttbA|b,fromM«dead. Welsh, 
marwt to die ; Heb. no, tMth, 

Haov), m., a saint ; tu^* holy; l)Ao* 
fi)A6, to make holy ; o^^^^f 
made holv, blessedi sanctified; 
nAOTi).cAtt, pass, voice, is made 
h<dy ; 50 r)AOTi>CA|t, mbj, mood, 
that may be made holy. 

"NeAti). f.. Heaven J ^(ws. ccww, i)e]tije; 
prqt. ca$e, nejn), 

PA]t>m, m., Pater; from which the 
lormer is derived by changing 
iinto b. 

peACAb, «»., a sin ; Latin, peceahtm: 

peACAc, a sinner; peACACA]b, (to) 
sinners. 

5piottAb, f».. Spirit, Ghost; aI) 
5pTottAt> Naoiq, the Holy Ghost. 

CAlfPAf), f., poss. case of caIaio, 
earth. 

Ct5]6, comes ; Ir. verb ; 50 b-cf5i6, 
subj. mood, may come ; root — 
cAfttt, come. 

U]le, ail; as, uile-cufbAccAc, All- 
powerful, Almighty. 



EXERCISE XXXIIL 



[There are many of our readers, we feel certain, anxious 
to see the Pater noster in Irish. In this Lesson we relieve 
this anxious feeling, and give, too, the Ave Maria and 
Creed. There is no way for learning a language better 
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than to commit to memory as many words as one possibly 
can from that language. 

Ut) P^ibip, the ''Pater." 

U\i i>-ACAi|t, A c^ Ajft v^]n)\ 50 !)Aon)CA]t b^Aii^ri); 30 
i5-c]5^6 bo |ii5eACc ; 30 i)-bfeAt)c<\ji bo co^l Ai|t ai) caIaii)* 
TDA|i 3ni6ceA|i A^jt i?fe|ri). CAbAi]t bu^ijp AD iu8 A]t t)- 
Aji^D lAeceAn)A]l; A3uf it)A]c bu]i)i) a|i b-ffACA, n)A|i n)Aic- 
iDU|b-De b*A|i b-|:|ACAn)i)A]b f^lD ; A3uf p^ l6]3 fiDp a 
3-CAta3AD ; acc fAoji X]VV 5 olc. ^njfeo. 

^i> c-?tue-2DATit A ; i)5, vii]\ze ai) ^lOSlU 

'S 6 bo be<\cA, a ^a]\ie, a c:^ Ut) be 3ft^t^, C^ At) Cf- 
3eA|ti)A leAc; |f beAijiju^Jce cu CAft da njD^ib, A3uf if 
beADDuiJce cofiAb bo bftoQOy JofA. tt daoh) Stl)u]|te, a 
»i)^cAi]t De, 3U|6 OfiA]Di>T)e v^ peACACA]b, At)o]f, A3Uf 

A||t UAlft A]X tD-b^if. ^rt)60. 

C|tfe 1JA D-^pfCol. 

C|ie|b]ii) Ai)ij t)|A, Ai) ^CA^jt u|le-cun)AccAC9 C|iucui3- 
ceoijt ve]n)e A3ur CAln)Ai?: A3uf aod J of a CjiiOfc, a aoi>- 
iT)AC-fAtj, A|i b-CiseAjttjA; A SAbAD 6 'i) Sp|0|tAb Haoitj, 
A seipeAb 6 ^Ouifie 6|5, a b'pulAiJS pA]f fAO] l^o^ijc ^fo- 
l^]b ; A c6Af a6, a f uAi|t h^y A5Uf a b-^blACAb ; a cua]6 
f lof 30 b-ll^ftiODD ; A b' e][t|5 au cjieAf l^ 6 n)A|ibA]b ; a 
cuAjb fUAf A||t t)^]n) : a z^ '00 a fui6e A^jt be^f Dfe, ad 
^c<\|i iiile-cun)AccAt3: Af f|o cjocpAf le bfieiCAn)0^f ca- 
bA|jtc Ai|i beobA^b A3uf Al|i n)A|tbA)b. Cfife|b|nj 'f ad 

SpiOftAb MaOH)^ *f AD DAOn) &A3lA]f CAC0]l|CeAC, A 3- 

cutDAO]D i)A DAOTi) ; A n)AiceA6 DA b-peACA8 ; add ^If^lPlS© 

DA 3-C0|tp AJWf Y AD TD-beACA f UCA]D. IXltJ^V* 

Note. — Bemember that the nominative case comes after the yerb ; t^ 
adjectiye ajier the nomi with which it a^es ; as, above, the Irish words 
b* A]t)n), '*thy name;*' fti^e^cc, '^thy km^dom;'* follow those verbs of 
which they are the subject; and the adjective UeuAibAfl, follows the Doua 
AjtAi), bread. 
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TWENTY-SECOND LESSON. 

Some of the numeral adjectives have abeady, from time 
to time, appeared in our Lessons. A full list of both Or 
dinal and Cardinal is here subjoined : 



CARDINALS. 



1. ttoD, or Aeo, (pr. in one 
syllable ee-un.) 



2. Do, two in the abstract 
— as, it has struck (the) 
two ; bttA]l f e ai) b6^ 

Do, never precedes a noun. 

Da, two, accompanies the 

noun, and qualifies it. 

3. Cft]. 

4. Ce^cAft, four in the ab- 
stract; as, five is better 
than four, ]v feAft|i cu^s 
DA ceACA]|i; it struck 
four, bo buAil fe aij 
ceACA^Ii. 

Ceicfie, four; as, four 
feet, ce|C|te cof. 

5. Cu|3. 

6. Sh. 

^. SeAcc. 

8. Occ. 

9. Naoi 

10. Deic. 

11. %,oiH)feA5. 

12. D5-66A5. 



ORDINALS. 

1st. Ceub, A0i)n)A6 ^pr. 
<j^-MnM?oo) : the endmg 
n)A8 («;oo) sufiixed to 
any cardinal adjective, 
gives its corresponding 
ordinal. 

2nd. Do-n)A6. 



2nd Da]ia. 

3rd. CjteAf ; citin)A6 (pr. 
threewoo.) 

4th. CeACA|tn)A8,2:eAan&oo, 
signifies also a quarter, 
because it is the fourth 
part ; the thigh ; a stanza, 
or quartan ; a quadrant; 
a ploughland, pasturing. 

6th. Cu|5eAb. 

6th. Sfe-n)A6, and fefe^ft, 
(sheshoo). 

7th. SeACC-Ti)A6. 

8th. 0cc-ri)A6. 

9th. WA0]-n)A6. 
10th. De|cri7A6. 
11th. ^oori)A6 b^Aj. 
12th. Don)A6 b^Aj. 
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13. C|it b6A3. 18*^- CftiTbAb b6A5, o^ 

14. CeACA]|i-bfeA3. I4th. CeACA|tn)A6 ^§^3. 

15. Cu]3-bfe<v3. 15th. Cu]3»i)a6 b6A3. 

16. ^-bfeAj. 16th. Seii)A6 b6A3. 

17. SeAcc-b6A3. 17th. SeAcob^b b^A5, 

18. 0cc-b6A3. 18th. Ocuti7A6 b6A3. 

19. MA0[-b^A3. 19 th. MAon)A6 b&A3» 

20. Tice. 20th. TlceA6. 

21. ?tof> a'i* fice, or Slst. fCoijnjAS A^ft ^tcp> 
^ot) ATP f ic|b. one (on) twentieth. 

22. D6 .<^Y f|ce, or 22nd. Ooii)A6 Aijt f jc^b. 

Numerals from ten to twenty are formed by annexing 
the suffix " bfeA3,'' " teen," (from be|c^ ten) to the simple 
numerals aoij, bo, c]t^, ceACAjt, caTSr <S.c. 

Adjectives come a/ier the nouns with which theyagtsee;* 
numeral adjectives, however, go before then*. 

When a number greater than ten — compofied, of oouxse* 
of the simple numeral and the decimal ending bi&ds^^is 
joined t6 a noun, the latter is placed neither before nor 
after the compound numeral, but between the decimal end- 
ing (b^A3) and the digit ; as, 

2lijojf bif6 6a *«ireAtt"-&eA5, c\M)() fACOjbk 
Now tike SOBS of Jacob were twelve. 
«-JHiA Trcmtatiatk of (U Booh oj GtuMm^ hy Jf^n ArchMiop of Tuam* 

Of the first ten numerals or digits, some aspirate ; others 
eclipse ; the rest cause no change. 

'^00, one. 

D^, two ; except the expression, bA. b-cjilAi;, 
two third's ; as. 

Da b-c|tiAD i^neAccA le fle^bqb, 
Two-thirds snow in mountains. 

SeAGc, seven, -\ and the compound forms of 
Foli'mU bv )Occ, eighi, f 7, 8, 9— r^ACc-b^AS, 17; 
^^^'P^^ ^y >NAoi,.nine, rocc-b6A3, 18; uAoj-bftAS, 

Oejc,. ten^ 3 19. 



Aspiration 

IS 

produced 
by 
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No 
change 
occurs 
' after 



Cfte, three. 
Ce]t]xey four. 
Cu|5, five. 
S^, six. 
Ttce, twenty. 
CiiocA, thirty, &c. 



Obs. — In English, to a question in which the verb is 
fully expressed, the mere sign of the tense suffices for 
answer — the rest being clearly understood from the ques- 
tion put ; as, in the following, Have you ffone to town to- 
day? I have* Do you pZay on the harp? 1 do. Will 
your friend be always remembered by you? He shall. 
To the reply, " I have," the word " gone," is understood ; 
to the phrase, ** I do," the word ** play" is understood ; and 
"be remembered," is clearly supposed to come after the 
answer, " he shall," in the foreg<»ng sentences. 

In Irish, however, no such suppression as this pointed 
out does or can occur, for the idea of time is expressed 
by the verbal ending, which accordingly necessites the 
enunciation of the entire verb ; as, At) jjtivbuiJeADD cu rpfe ? 
Do you love me ? 5|tA64i|5tn), I do (lave)- % &-iioc"|?ai8" 
cu bo*o 5-€<\|t]tAi5? Will you come to the rock? Cioc- 
"FA&," I shall (come) ; see page 108. 

Do, did, may, can, weight, could, shall, will, when niere 
signs of grammatical time, are translated into Irish by the 
inflection or ending peculiar to each tense, and conse- 
quently the verb must be, even in answering to a question, 
expressed fully. 

VOCABULABY. 



Aocompany (go with), bul le ; please 
accompany us, cAttji \y)X), tqa 

Azore, sofiTi), l]AC-50ittij. 

Clear, sUo- 

Cloudless, 5AI) i)eal; adjectives end- 
ing in le89y are translated by 
the prepoffitioii 5A17, without 
(Fr. 8ans\, governing the noun 
which forms the forepart of the 
adjectives; djaapotUss, (without 
qpot},.r^roacJUeM, (without re- 



proach), 5a!) r")Al, 5AIJ c^il), 

sans tache, sans r^prodie. 
Constellation, coiiijiteulc, m- 
Contemplate, bYteAcr)U^<x6, derived 

from b|\eTC, to conceive, to 

hold, to judge. 
Ddia (Bridget), XKfi^. 

Footstool, coif-fcol, wi. 
Freezing, ^15 xyoc ; Latia, nccus. 
... y\&o (freezing hard) , 

L 
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Welsh, rheu ; tteoUc, ice ; tte- 
olACA6f to become icy. 
Happiness, roijAr, tn. (from tooa, 

Horn, AbAftc, m. (a6 in the begin- 
ning or middle of words sounds 
like ey) t^aoj A6x\]|tc|b, under 
horns, homed. 
^6AttcAc, homy. 

„ \)et)i), a horn, a pin- 

nacle, cable, peak, mountain. 
Hence tiie names of so many 
clifis or mountains in Scotland, 
Ben-wyvis; Ben-Lomond; Ben- 
Nevis ; — as well as in Ireland 
Ben-Barb ; Ben-bulban ; Ben- 
Edair (Howth). In Welsh, 
pen means peak, or headland ; 
as, PenkUlan. The name 
Twelve Phu, by which the 
twelve cilfis in Connemara are 
called, is manifestly for "twelve 

X)et)x}Ac, homed, curled, peivked, 
nimbus-like, pointed, forked, 
^n iiAllAc ben n AC, the homed 
moon, Heb. nai, bana, to 

/ TT 

build ; T3, Beuy a son, because 

the prop of the family. 
Ignatius, WAn<»r ; I^Aorij tlAt]<lr Af 

JLo^oU, St. Ignatius of Ix)yola. 
Jja^, cluAi)) ^*i n)xcA]\ie, m., 

Light, (lustre, effulgence), leur, m. 

... (a blaze), UrAni, /. 

... (brightness), foluf, m. 
.... (to icnite), lAr* v. 

... (not neavy), eAU-cttonj. 
Mercury, AftiseAb beo (i.e., quick- 
silver). 
Moon, seAlUc,/ 
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Miles, 9X)Ao\fn\x\\ie (pr. as iDAolfte), 
from 19A0I, bald, shaven, de- 
voted to ; as clerics were ; and 

?f)ttTTie> Mary. 

Night, o]6ce,/., (pr. ec-cW), as op- 
posed to Uk, day; nocc, to- 
night, opposed to Ao ]u6, to-day. 

Opinion, bAttAiiyA|l, f. 

Orio (Mount), remarkable for being 
the hill on which SS. Peter and 
Paul suffered, is called by the 
author of the " Roman Vision" 
oftcooc-CepArf, the golden hiU 
of Cephas, or Peter. 

Promenading, tpAitbine-Acc,/. ; de- 
rived from rp^ff A space, m., a 
little time ; and Afrbm* /<« & 
journey; t.e., walking about for 
a time. 

Reflect, rti)UATf)6A6» leuttr»t)UATfjeA6. 

O'Reilly, Ua RaSaIIac. The O'Refl- 
lys were Princes of East 
Brefny. or Cavan ; the KitAft- 
cM? 0*Rourke8, Princes of Elast 
Bre&y, or Leitrim. Ra^aUc, 
froln whom the fEimily took its 
name, lived in the tenth cen- 
tury. 

Terrace, Attbi^ti' 

Threshold, cA]ttreAc, (as if cAjitt 
freAc, come in) ; boftuf. 

Throne, a royal chair, cACA0||t 
nio$6A,/. 

Vatican Hill, cdoc ^ A]6]CAf) : Votes, 
in old ^ Latin fatest is from 
the Irish rA]6, a prophet; 
and not, as Soatinger derives 

it, from the Greek fanK^ 

phates, a talker. 
Vestibtjde, potx&o|iUf , w. 
Weather, AitDnfi,/; frosty weather 

is fine, ]r bttCA^ Ajtpfji^ x)oca. 






EXERCISE XXXIV. 



1. Denis, are you after tea? ?l t)oi)CA6, a|i ol cu ^)o 
cuib (thy portion of) c6? 2. I am; (b' oUf — I have 
dmnk it). 3. Well, as the night is fine, let us go out and 
have a short stroll on the terrace, and enjoy an agreeable 
conversation — n)A|fe 5 r^yiU 30 b-f:uil aij o]6ce biie^j; 
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*5"r b|6eA6 A5A|i)n coibitAb CA]ci7eAn)Ac. 4. I am pleased; 
but my sister Dela is most anxious that I should remain 
with her for an hour, acc c^ njo 6eAfib-f |Ufi l)|i]5|b pAOj 
bu^l ii)oi]t 50 b-fAiT^Aiw A]ce A^fi ^cad uAi|te. 5. Well, 
ask her to accompany us. 6. Yes, I shall (]A|tFAb). 7. 
Delia, will vou be pleased (Aft ri)A]c Icac) to accompany 
Miles O'Reilly and myself while taking a promenade on 
the terrace? 8. I shall (if njA^c Itorp); I am just so glad 
to be able to gain something from your wisdom. Well, 
what a beautiml night ! 9. (Miles) — It is a very beautiful 
night, indeed. 10. (Delia) — It is freezing hard — ^is it not? 
(Ck fe A15 ffoc 50 5eufi — pac b-fu|l?) II. It is freezing 
hard, for all the signs ^cotbAjtrAfb fiocA) of frost are appa- 
rent (^oluf*) ; the sky is cloudless and azure ; the wind is 
blowing from the north (c^ da 3A0C o'lj cua|6) ; the stars 
sparkle very brilliantly (c^ da |ieulcA a|5 beAl]tA8 50 b- 
ADlooftAc) ; the atmosphere (ao c-Ae|t) is intensely cold, 
and my brother James told me the mercury was very low 
(r|Of 50 n>d]\). 12. (Denis) — Delia, do you like frosty wea- 
ther ? 13. Tes, very much. 14. 1 like to walk out at night 
when all is still — ^not a sound to be heard ; when earth is, as 
it were, going to slumber (-owAiit a c^ ad caIah), ida|i to- 
bef6eA6, bul add T^^]^)» the nioon in her horns (30 bcADDAC 
DO, f AOf A6Ajftc|b), shining, as she is to night, in a clear 
sky, while the stars, like sentinels (rDAjt luce pA(|te) before 
the threshold of Heaven (of cort)A]|i bopajf Def")e), hold 
out their lights (leuf a) pointing to that home above where 
light (folttf) eternal dwells. 15. (Miles) — ^It is sweet, 
indeed, to ponder on these things, and raise ourselves above 
earth ; saying, if the vestibule is so luminous, how glorious 
must the dwelling of the Great King be ! — if the footstool 
is so beautiful, iraat must His throne be ! 16. (Delia) — 
Oh, in that land of eternal brightness, there is no sun, no 
moon — God himself is the light, and glory, and happiness 
of the citizens of heaven. 17. (^Denis) — ^You put me in 
mind of what is told of St. Philip Neri (ad rc^ip a 
bei^tceATt cAob Maoitd PfllP W^fi|) and of the great Saint 
Ignatius Loyola, who, when gazing from Mount Orio, near 
the Vatican Hill, in Rome (r ad Ro|n)) on the sparkling 
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threshold of Heaven (a^ji seACA 6^AtttAc i)a b-flA|c«Af) 
yearned for that home beyond the stars whore our dear 
Lord dwells in glory. 18. (Delia) — Indeed such thoughts 
are natural; for on contemplating (^^3 bfteAcwjAb) the 
heavens (Af]t t)6|n)) I often call to mind (|f n)]^}c cu^nj- 
i)ai5|n) A]fi) what feith tells us of '* that place which Gkxl 
has prepared for those who love him," and say, in our 
country s adage, " there is no glory to be compared with 
the glory of heaven" — vfl 5lo||i n)A|i jldtii ve]n)e. 19. 
(MilesJ — Although such thoughts are natural, and ought 
to strike any one, how few there are who make such re- 
flections — 51630 b-p«]l pr)\x^]r}Cb njAjt fo,i>Abuft6A, <5uf 
bu8 c6|jt A ceACC Atw '\vryc]r) 3AC bu]ne, t).Ac be A3 a 8eAi>Af 
ftt?UAii?ce n)A|i ]Ab? 20. (Denis) — That is true ; all arises 
(e\jix^e^vv Ai) n?eu» fo) from not thinking. 21. (Delia) — 
1 feel chilly (c4v |:uacc o|utr-f a) ; it is time to go in. 22. 
(Miles) — I thought we were to say something about the 
constellations, 23. (Dents)^-It is too late now : besides 
my dear sister feels chilly, 24. (Delia) — The cIock strikes. 
25. (Miles)— What hour is it? 26. (Denis)— It is only 
nine o'clock, I suppose. 27. (Delia)*-— One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten — ^I have counted ten 
(po con)</i]\i me Ai? be|c) 28. (Denis) — ^It is ten o'clock, 
but you must remain with us till eleven at least — acc ca]c- 
f]6 cu f AijpACc 30 b-ct Ai; A0^hb6A3 Ai|i Ai? UjAb (pr. 
lly-adh), 29. (Miles) — I am sorry I cannot wait so long; 
yet I shall go in to see your father and mother, your bro- 
ther, and sister Jane. 



TWENTY-THIRD LESSON. 

In ikis Lesson t» shoion the manner in which the plunU oj 

naum in Irish iafoTfrnd,. 

The student who is acquainted with no other langoAge but English, 
thinks the way in which the plural of nouns is formed in the langoage he 
speaks,is very simple ; yet actually the inflections which characterize, ia 
English noun% the formation of the plural, are very varied, as ma^ be 
perceived even from the few following examples — ^man, men ; foot, feet ; 
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eow, kine; child, children; box, boxes; ox^oxea; arch, arches; elf, 
elves ; mfP, ruffs ; fly, flies , echo, echoes ; tyro, tyroes ; money, monies ; 
penny, pence; deer, deer; ahsa, alms. 

In. Hebrew and in the Eomanot languages, the formation of the plnxei 
is not difficult. 

But in Latin and in Greek, the manner in which nouns form the plural 
is nrnch more compi«z. The student nrast, in ordev to be able to tell 
with ease and fluency the plurals of all kinds of nouns in these ancient 
languages, devote much time to their study, and be feuniliar with their 
WTeral forms of' declension. 

The formation of the plural of Irish nouns has been ^&n- 
sidered very difficult, yet we shall endeavour to inake it 
as simple as possible^ ' 

In classifying Irish nouns we have observed, in the for- 
mation of their plural, a feature common to nouns in- the 
Latin and Greek vocabularies — a feature, too, not foreign 
to English, — that one class takes an additional syllable in 
forming the plural; another class merely injkcts the Jinai 
syllable. The latter are called parisyllabic, or equal in the 
number of syllables ; the former, imparisyllabic, or unequal 
in the number of syllables. 

The plural of Irish uouns is, therefore, formed from th« 
singular chiefly in both thepe ways: 

First — by a change in the final syllable. 

Secondly — by anneaina an additional syllable* 

The question senses, wnat class of nouns forms the plural 
by a mere change in the final syllable ; and what ckas by 
aimexing to it an additional syllable ? 

Rule Lr— All inasculine nouns (See Seventeenth Lesson, 
Rule 1, for knowing the Gender, page 93,) '' ending in a 
single or double consonant, preceded immediately by one 
of the broad vowels Ay q, u,'' form the plural from the siu* 
gular by inserting the slender vowel — ^ after a, on e, os 
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SINGULAR. PLTTRAL. 

ttbttAi), a song. Wb\i^]r), songs. 

^6bA|i, a reason; cause, nu^ ^6bA|ft, reasons, causes, 
terial. 

tipf 05, misery (from aij, not ; ^i)f 015,. miseries 
and ro5> . ©2use, prospe- 
rity). 
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SINGULAR. 9f 

bAoji^l, danger. 
bocAjt, a roaa, a highway. 
Ooti)Ai5, the world. 
5^6^71 (Latin, eaper) a goat. 
3a6a|i, a beagle. 
Joi)ri)uf, a treasure. 
LeijAf, a cure. 
PeACAb, a sin. 
S5|obol, a bam. 
CeAti)|>oll (Latin, templum)^ 
a church. 



PLirRAL. 



bAosA^l, dangers. 
bocAift, roads, highways. 
Dori)<^)D, worlds. 
S^bA^ft, goats. 
3A6A]|t, oeagles. 
]oDn)u||*, treasures. 
Le|3A|f, cures. 
PeACA^6, sins. 
S5^(4k3i|1, barns. 
CeAn)po|ll, churches. 



Nouns masculine ending in ac, not only have the vowel 
] inserted, but change the aspirated (c) into 5 ; 

bACAc, a cripple. 
beAllAC, a passage, a way. 
2I)A|tcAC, rider. 
2I}uIIac, a summit. 
S]oi)t)Ac, a fox. 
UaUac, a load, obligation. 



bACAig, cripples. 
beAlU]3, ways. 
2DA|tcAi3, riders. • 
20ttllA]3, summits. 

S^or)t)^]Ey foxes. 

UaUatSi loads, obligations. 



Obs. — ^This change in the final syllable, by inserting 7 
before the last consonant or consonants, is called by gram- 
marians AUeniMtionf or making slender^ because the syllkble 
in which ] is inserted is no longer pronounced broadly, 
but rather with a slender, fine-drawn enunciation ; for ex- 
ample, AbftAi), in the singular number, is pronounced aw 
rawn; in the plural it is A6]tA]t), {awraw-i% — ^the last two 
syllables being pronounced, as much as possible, in one) — 
so, i^bAjt, avo-war; and in the plural, i^6bA]Tt,aii?-ti7Atr; ^00^ 
ii)Af, a treasure, ienwua ; in the plural, to^rbA^f , ienunsh. 

Exception 1. — Some nouns of this class have 9, double 
form in the plural. 



tifD3eAl, an angel, 
bpUft, water-cresses. 

LeAbA|t, a book. 
leAijb, a child. 



^|t53|l, AiD3l]8, angels. 
bjoUift, bjolfiA, water- 
cresses. 
LeAbA]|t, leAbftA, books. 
Le|Db, leADbA, children. 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

ZQeACAD, a carrot or parsnip. SOeACA^i), njeAcoA, carrots. 
Ua!79 a Iamb. Uaji^^ uat)A, lambs. 

Exception 2. — Some words of one syllable insert ], but 
drop the broad vowel ; as — 

^]Cf sons. 
b|t]Cf trouts. 
C]t)Df heads. 
9J(}ixlc\i)Vi poles. 



SOac, a son. 
t)|ieAc, a trout. 
CeApo, a head. 
SQalceAi^i), pole (of the 

earth). 
Te^\i, a man. 
PeAijD, a pen. 
SjufeAjt, progenitor. 



T|tt, men. 

P\i)i)f and peAQi^A, pens. 

S^i)f]]t, progenitors. 



RuLB 2. — Some words of two syllables ending in a 
vowel remain parisyllabic, but change the final syllable by 
inserting c (smooth) or t (aspirated) before the final 
vowel; ^fif 

bA^le, a town. 
Le|i)e, a shirt. 
Ca^lle, a stake, a baton. 
CaA]i7e» a comer. 
CurQAy a form, a way^ a 
manner. 



521)a]Ue, a mule. 
Ce^ue, a fire. 
CeAt)5A| a tongue. 



bAilce* towns. 

Le|pre, shirts 

CiiA^Uce, and cuA]llceACA. 

CuAp)ce, corners. 

Cun)A]6» forms, ways ; also 

curt)CA, is a form of its 

plural. 
2l}a]llce, and tDU)U]6, mules. 
Ceioce, fires. 
CeAi)5CA, tongues. 



Other few nouns form the plural in different ways ; as, 

ClAbA||te, a blab. ClAbA|]t]6, blabs. 

Du|i)e, a person. DAo^ije, persons, people- 

CAOftA, a sheep. CA0[tAt3, sheep. 

File, a poet. T]h^* poets. 

CiSeAftQA, a lord. C]5eAtii7A]8, lords. 

VOCABULARY. 



CaUi9,/.» the earih, land. 
&|1, pliBiunire, wilL 
2l|c,(pr.att^Bhort), pleasure, fancy, 
agreeableness. 



StttfiAceAc, Hairiet. 
CeAi>rA, meek, mild. 
Cle, left ; Im cle, left hand. 
t^eACAi^ difficult. 
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t>lA|in)U}b (fr€«n t>|A, God, and a^- 
i^Ufb, of arms ; pos9. jj^uraj of 
Attn) ; Latin, arma), iDermot, 
Darby. ?f)Act)jAttn)U]b, Mac- 
Diarmod, or, as it is now 
spelled, MacBermott, a fa- 
mily name of the highest anti- 
quity and of princely origin. 
The royal house of O'Connor, 
the MacDermotfcs, O'Rarkes, 
and O'Beillys, are descended 
from Eoca, supreme King of 
Connaught, Ulster, and Meath, 
in the fourth century. 

OeAf, adj,, bei^e, poss. cage f em, f 
right ; as, At) beAf lxn)j the 
right handj; handsome; as, ca]- 
l]i) beAf, a handsome girl. It 
means also south ; because the 
Druids of old, turning to the 
rising sun, for the purpose of 
adoring — as did "the Jewish 
priests and Hebrew people to 
the East in worshipping God 
— had the ingJU han4 (^^Af) 
towards what we call the 
south; and to which aecord- 
ingly they gave the same name 
as that by which they deno- 
minated the hand turned in 
that direction. 

For the same reason they 
called the North cuac, or the 
country to the left hand — from 
ciuxc^ the left hand ; and the ' 
west, ]A|t, behind, hinder, 
rear- ward, because it was to 
them, on this occasion, the 
land to which the back was 
turned. 

The East is called "o||t," 
from "o]|i," ovBTy in front; or 
from an old word of the same 
orthography signifving liaht^ 
alUed.in meaning with the 
Hebrew word TiK, dr, light ; 
with which the modem msh 
term for gold, ott, is identified 
—a metal with whose kindred 
brilliancy the beattis of i^ 
rising sun light up the eaaiera 
sky. O'lj bOAf, from the jouth, 
southerly ; as, 5AOC d'9 bAAf , 



south wind ; o'^ cnAyc, from the 
north, northeriy ; as, 5AOC ^'ly 
cuAic, north wind; o'lj ia^u in. 
the west, westerly; as, 5A0C o'lj 
fAtt, west wind ; o't) oy^ in iihe 
east, easterly ; as, 5A0C o'l) 0|ti, 
east wind. From these four 
words are fotmed many deri- 
vatives, some of which w© 
shall, in the coming Lessons, 
present to our readers. 

boii^Ai), m.. A]!), pit the world, in 
its physical and moral accepta- 
tion ; as, c2v Afj boTTjAij bul cAttc, 
the world is goiag round ; ca 
Ai) &oiT)At) AJ5 bul bo'r} boijAf, 
the world is going to misfor- 
tune. 

5ao§aI, m,, A|l, pty the world ; the 
life of man— -like the Latin 
smeuhtm; as, c(v ai^ r-Ao^l ro 
fQA^t ceo, this world passes 
away like a shadow. 

C|tu]firje,/., the physical world; the 
earth; the globe. 

U|^ the earth, soil ; mould ; A5Ut 
b|6eA6 AI) tt^ti rntTii) le ^re^tioc, 
and let the dry land appear. 
— Irish Genesisj c. i. v. 9. 

Cfte, TW., clay ; as, t A te rloce r'Ai) 
5-Cfie, he is laid in the elay. 

Iq^t, /, the clay, or soil dug up ; 
arable land, land producing 
com. 

t)u|l, f., &u]lbe, pLf expectation, de- 
sire, wish ; as, c«v &uil A5A11) 
leir, I expect him ; zsx &U]l 
ASAti) "bvX Aijn, I wish to go to 
it. 

t)\x]\, f. element, creature ; as, C^u- 
cuisceojti ijA ij-ftul, the Creator 
of the elements. 

5lAO]6, call ; (Greek, ateC^Su^ hdeo.) 

leAcc, 9»., a lesson, written or im- 
parted. 

lej^eAOt m., a lesson ; also learning ; 
from tei3, read thou. leAcc is 
also a mound, a grave, a pile of 
stones heaped together m me- 
mory of the dead. TAii^leAcc, 
from cAtb, sleep, plague, death, 
aod leAcc; TaUaght, near 
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Dublin, commemomtive of the 
deati. of Partholan's followers. 

leACcA, flattened. 

Vfffi, a4f,, fine, thin; ii)tOTSi V'^make . 
fine, esrolun; mf^^^, v., 
making fine, mincing, explain- 
ing ; n. 7»., explanation. 

9)ot, m., azletree, the beam or 
flczto tamed by the wheel in a 
mill, and which sets the whole 
machinery in motion ; the axis 
of the earth ; a monnd, aknolL 
?Xhf^f^ i)A ttocA, the axle of the 
wheels ; ceAti At) tpujl, the head 
of the axle i iiHil-ceAii, the pole 
of the axis ; nfn>c\n^ tfA Cfw^t^, 
the poles of the w(»:ld. This 
word ii;ttl, is the root of the 
Greek /AvXq, and Latin mo^are, 
and all their derivatives. 

9)a|f)e|i, f., neck ; Latin, mcmUey a 
necklace. 

0]Uij, m — Ajt), plu, an island ; ]f)]f, 
f., plu. 7fire« an island ; 7, an 
island ; as, f CoIuttq C^ile, the 



Island of Colnmb Kille. Heb. 
^K, aij an island : ] and ynx are 
contracted forms of ibity as, 
isle in Engtidi, for is* 
land. From ]i)|f are derived 
names of many places in Ire< 
land ; as, tOTTt /**^A ; an island 
in Lough Swiily ; 1oir-«oSA]H 
Inniahowen, (Engene's Island), 
in the county Donegal ; tijit- 
Caca)^, Irmisheathyf in the 
Shannon; lOTr-CAfcleAijn, En* 
niskiUen; 1o]r, Ennis, chief 
town of Glare; leAc-]T)fe, Le- 
kmch- (half-island). 

Ofbe, m., 0|b|6, 1?^., a teacher, a pro* 
fessorj 0|0e ^^ojfpjife, a con- 
fessor ; from 0]&e, and pAo^f j. 
b]f>, confession ; o|be bA^ir?*, a 
godfather; oj&e 4^lqtoii}A, ft 
foster-father. 

Ptt]OTi), first, principal. Latin, pri* 
mum, 'p7^]01i)]^6bA|t, first cause ; 
f>|t70t9-7to]i), principal divisions. 

SeotQiu, m. , A]6e, pi, a chamber ; 
Welsh, siambr» 



EXERCISE XXKV. 

1. ^ ACAift, b-fu|l ttAii) (leisure) ASAbATjo]!*? 2. Cl^, 
A Ti)ic, c]A Ao i)|6 ^r -^ll leAc? (What thing is desired by 
thee?) 3. Ca bu]l (desire) A^^ny 50 cYt^c|?Atti (that you 
will treat) A]|t c|t^c-eolttf da caItdad (geography), 4» 
SOaii* e it)Att bubA^^ n)e, if a^c liom cfiAccAb a^ji leAc Ai>oif* 
C]A e|le A be|6eAf At)i) AoijfeAcc leAc (who else will be 
along with you) ? 5, be^b njo col-ceACA|i Pa5|iaic ASiif 
Ti)o 6eA|ib-f ttt|t iX|iftAccAc ;-— c^fb a|5 f U]]teAcc l>fw Apijf ai) 
reonj^t A fcubeiit (they are waiting for us in the study-roofla), 
6. ^bA^n (say) leo ceACc AfceAc ai)I) fo (into this place) ; 
V] ??e]b]|t l|oifh|*A bul cuctt (to go to them), ^suf Aijojf, 
ijAC b-|fu^l r^ Dfof fe^|q% bAo^b (to you) eoluf fAgAil a]|i 
Av eAlAbAf) (aU^e-yan) yc o't) o^be 'ija uAiriT-fe ? Aid now 
is it not easier for you to obtain knowledge of this science 
from your professor than from me? 7. ^ acai|i 6|l|f, \f 
fre^ltft liw ttAjc-fe (from you), iijati geAll (because) 50 fr» 
fn\l cu CO ceAvf A, Ajaf 60 sftAbAc f^o add bo caiqc 1|DD, 
Ajwr inlOtSeADT) ctt 5AC i>i6 A ziK beACA]ft CO fo|lle||t f|D 
btt^DD (to us), 30 cttismib 5AC pocA^l A bei|t|tt, Asuf if aic 
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llt)t) N) b|t]AtA|tA (thy words are a pleasure to jis), 8. 
C}ieb|iD, iijAfi x]rs 3ttn 61311) 6aid le^cc a t^b^iTtc OAO|b 6 
CAtiU (whereas) 50 b-ftt^lib co builti)A|t aoo eoluf f A5^^1 : 

3U016 A]\i ^jtACCAC A3Ur Al|l bo COl-CeACAft frAb|lA]C. 9* 

5Uo|6freAb, I shall [call]. C^ fjAb cusaiijo (they are to- 
wardisus): CAn)uib olln)ui5ce« 10. ?i DblA|tn)u|b a ii>|c, 
cjA Ao i)|6 AD citu|i)De, DO cf A b-fu^l f] (she ; referring t(^ 
cftui'DDe, which is feininiiie)cofAn)A|l le^f ? 11. D^ni A15 
c-Ui^bA|t A cA|ii7-fe lei3eA6 5Uft cofAti)A|l i le l^ACftofb, xyo 
le ubAl leActA A13 da iduIc^dd (flattened at the poles). %L 

^ftACCAlC CjADtJOf A b-fml fjOf A3AlDt) 30 b-pu|l AD bO- 

»i)AD JO cfiuiD? 12. Jf f^oft A ]i^6 30 8kf u]l fe cftufD o 
CAftlA 3U|t fDAH) lutD3e cAfic Aijt A13 bul A 5-c6n)D«13e 
cAob D-tA|t. 13» )x >t)Aic cu : c|A Acii IjDe A^ft ^f fA^be, 
AD Mdo l^|t 6 8eAf 30 cttAC, DO ad llD© l^tt 6 D-oi|t, 30 d- 
lA|t? 14. Jf f A]be AD l|De lA]t 5 D-oi]t 30 D-]Alt le Ctti3 
iDlle Al|i fjcib. 15. Jf AD-n)Aic cu: — a ^AbftAic c|ADDor 
A |iO]D0ceA]t AD c|ittiDDe? 16. ?Vd 6a p|t|ort)|to]D — caIah) 
^S^r wir3^* 17 CiADiJOf A AiDrDDlSceATi |to|DD ad uffse 
'Tiow are the divisions of water named)? 18. 1FAi[t3|6 
(oceans), iDAftA (seas), bubAi3iD (gulfs), cua^d (bays) Ioca 
(lakes), cAo^l |?Ai|i|i3e (straits), atdada. 19. Ca^ ^Ab ito^DO 
DacaIidad? 20. C^jtce (continents) ; |i|3eAccA, o|Ia]Di 
tiA^DD (promontories), cido (headlands or capes), tdu^d^iI- 
C]]te. 21. ^D eol ba|c cejcfte A]}tc (points or quarters) da 
cftu]DDe? 22. Jf eol bAnj: — cuac (north), be Af (south), 
Of ft (east), ]A|i (west). 23. % O^AnrDttlb, b-pujl A3Ab-fA 
|r|Of CAb PA A D3lA0]6ceA|i " cuac," Ajuf " beAf," " oift" ASUf 
* f Alt," A||i cefcfte Aiftc AD boiDAjD ? 24. M^'l piof, a aca]|i. 
25. 2DA|re ir 10D3ADCAC ItorD flD, co tD|Dlc A3ttf cuIai6 
cu (you heard) rDfe A13 ^DDfeAcc bAo^b. 26. (Uft[tAccAc) 

! C^ fffOf A3ATD-|*e AD C-A8bA|l, ACAIft. 27. jDOlf ADO|r 

bo bo beAYtb|tACA|[t 6. 28. MuAifi bt da bftAO^ce (druids) 
ADDf Ai> c-feAp-A]iDnTi A13 A6fitt5A6 (adoring) da SftfeiDe A13 
e||i]§ 81 (on its rising) b' lorDpu^Tj r|Ab a D-A3A18 A]ftc|, 

A3Uf sUobAft lDA|t X\0 Atft AD C]|l Of A 5-<tott)Ai|t "o||t;" 

A5uf A]fi cAob A 5-cul " lAft;" cAob A D-beAf lA]tbe " beAf ;" 
A3uf A^|i AD c|ft Afft A Iaid CUAC DO cle, '* CUAC/' 29. ]f 
fDA^c cu, aU|i|iacca]c 30 be^iD^D. 30, (0|AfttDtt)b) ad *' oifi" 
3lAo8f A|6 TDe Aip ta^int (top) da cj|t-cA|nce fo (map) ? 31. 
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W| feA6 Acc *^ cuAc," A5uf " beAf'' Ajft at) vD-buoo (foot or 
bottom) ; " o]]t" ai|i ad cAob da beA|^lA]ti)e, Ajuf •* ^ajC A]|t 
cAob DA lA]fDe cU: 32. N|.cui3Iid ft. 33. )f foftuf* (it 
is easy) a a^cdusa^, a ibic: Ajuf AD0]f fo ft tD|Da5A6. 
^DD Ain)ni* ^?*r^15^ (ancient) b'|oiDptt]3 da bfioice, iDA]t 
bubA]|tcbo 6eAfib-f|U|i Ai|i. ad SW^D -^IS^WS* sl^obbA]! 
tDA|i f |D, ** cuAC," A^fi AD 3-cA|ftbe A h] cAob DA U^iDe cuAjce ; 
ACC ADOif 'D«A||t f3fi]obADD Ittcc cfttc-eoluif, ]0tDpu^5eAD 

f|Ab A D-AjAtb A^]t AD CUAC, A5Uf CU||teADD flAb ] Ajfl 

bA|i|i DA cf|t-cAiftce, ASttf If e|5iD m^ji TW bo'D CAob' 
c^ 9 6eAf be|c a]5 buDD; ad ** oiit," cAob da lAirbe beife, 
A5uf AD ** lAfi" cAob DA lA^fDe cle. 34, Ctt|5|fD, cui5|tD, 
ADoii* ft. 35. Ca bu]De e]3]D AI3 buAUS a]3 ad bo]tur 
(some one is knocking at the door). 36. f euc c|A ca add? 
37. If fe ATI D-ojbe a cA add (it is our professor that is 
come). 38. Ce^sib, iDAft x^xy ctt|3e; c^ le^qfiib A3AiD-fA 
le f 3ftiobAb (go then to him ; I have letters to write). 



TWENTT-FOURTH LESSON. 

The tmparisyllabic class — or those which take in forming 
the plm*al an additional syllable, are comprised under the 
following Rules: — 

Rule 1. — ^Nouns feminine (See Exceptions 1, 2, 3, to 
Rule 1, for formation of Gender, p. 93) ending in one or 
more consonants immediately preceded by a broad vowel 
(a,, o, u) ; as : 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

CeA|tc, a hen. CeA|tCA, hens. 

CfAft, a comb. G|AftA, combs. 

Cof, a foot. Cof A, feet. 

Ttt|Deo3, a window. Vw]Deo3A, windows. 

"SeAlUc, the moon. ScaUaca, moons. 

1dS^ad> a daughter. JDJeADA, daughters. 

Layi)9 a hand. LAtbA, hands. 

Liof, a fort. ^lOfA, forts. 

PeAc65, a pea-hen^ PeAc63A, pea-hens. 
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.6IN6TJLAII, PI.UBAL. 

ni5e4cc9 n kingdom. TligeAcc^, kingdom^. 

ScfAc, a buckler^a shield. Sc|ac^, bucklers, shields. 
SUc^ a rod. SUca, rods« 

Again, all nomtB feminine in 'vvlubh the yowel preceding 
the &ial consonant is slender; as^ 

bfiu]&, captivity. bfta^be, captivities. 

Ou]l, desire, an element. Du|lle, desires, elemeirts. 

TejC, a sinew, Te]ce, sinews. 

Peifc, a worm.- Pej|*ce, worms. 

P]t]t)i a penny. PlSl'5^> pence. 

From these examples it is seen that, generally, when the 
rowel in the last syllable is broad (a, o, u,) tne vowel in 
the annexed syllable is broad (a) ; and when slender (]), 
the vowel in the annexed syllable is slender (e), according 
to rule. 

Yet many nouns of this class, masculine as well as femi- 
nine, form the plural in a, omitting the final slender 
vowel; as, 

'^b^iij, a river. ^bAi)A, <;on<jractedly, A^bpe, 

rivers, 
tic Aift, father, m« ^cAftA, ... ••• A^qte. 

bftACA^^ a brother, a firiar. b|tACA|iA and b|tAic|te, bro- 
thers, friars. 
CACA|]t, a city,/. CACAftA, and cA^c]ie, cities, 

fl)u||t, the sea,/ MJajia, seas. 

{0aca]|(9 mother, /. SftAXAfiA, mol^eirs. 

Some nouns form the nominative plural from tbo nomi- 
native singular by taking c before the additional vowel ; as, 

Smai), the sun, / SfilAijcA, suns. 

Colli, a wood,/. CoiUce, woods. 

P]At), pain,/. PlAt)CA, pains. 

t)l]A5AiD, a year. bliAjAi^A, and bliA5AT}CAy 

years- 
Feminine BouBs terminating in a vowel in the nominar 
tive singular form the plural from it by adding «)a ; as, 

Cori)U]t|*A, a neighbour. Con)ttfif atja, neighbours. 
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SINOULAR. 

L^r}An)A, a married couple. 
SuaIa, a shoulder. 
PeA]tfA, a perspn. 
U173A, a nail. 



PLURAL. 

LAiTAibDA, married coupler 
5uaUi)a, shoulders. 
PeA]tf ApA, persons. 
U9SAi)At nails. 



Rule 2. — Masculine nouns (See Exception 1, to Rule 3, 
p. 94,) ending in d|p, and masculines and feminines 
in )v, (pr. een,) form the plural from the nominative singu* 
lar hj adding ]6 ; as, 



SL^t;uf5ceo]|i9 Saviour. 
Ooftf o]|i, a door-keeper. 
3A]]tb^i7 (from 5A]1[i6a), a 

garden. 
CA^lfi^y a girl. 



SlAt)uiJceo|]ti&, Saviours, 
Do|iro|fi|&, door-keepers. 
5A]ftbfi>i6, gardens. 

C^]l]V]6f girls. 



KoTE — " e,'* in the plural ending of tluB class of nouns, appears redun- 
dant (though quite in accordance with the usage of the written language), 
since the letters *' |6" alone represent equally as weU the sound, and the 
plural inflection. The final syllable in the plural of Latin and Italian 
nouns terminating in t, sounds exactly like the Irish plural ending fb. 
We have, therefore, analogy to aome ext^it in favour of this shghi 
change. 

Others by adding te ; as, 

Sao^9 a sage. ^ 
Oao|, a dunce, a simple per- 
son. 
0|iAO|, a druid. 
C6AT)i}u^5e, a merchant. 
SoAn7u]6e, a swimmer. 
'H]6y a thing. 



SAo^cei sages. 
DA0]ce, dunces. 

0|tAOYre, druids. 
CeAptjujJce, merchants, 
Si)ArDu|6ce, swimmers. 
Mejccy things. 



Rule 3. — ^Verbal nouns, t.«., nouns derived from the in- 
finitive mood, or present participle of transitive verbs, form 
the plural from the singular by changing the ending of the 
active participle into that of tne passive participle ; as, 

SOolcA, praises. 
boAilce, beatingSi. 
Ulcu]5ce, thanksgivings 



^cIa6, praise (from n^ol)* 
biiAileAb, beating. 
mcujAbf thanksgiving (from 

Alctt|5, exalt« extol ; 

Latini altue, high). 
TuIadsi auffering. 



TolAt)5cAf sufferings. 
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?lir, back ; as, zA]t)]C re Am ^ir, ^e 

came back; also, a^»«, in 

oompoaition, re; as, Air-en%iS, 

rising again, resurrection. 
tfxx, rn., death ; bAC, destruction, 

slaugbter; bAic, to destroy by 

drowning; hA\ceA^j past tense 
pass, was drowned; b-ACAd, jxw«. 

drowning. 
CAirs, /, Easter ; from the Heb. 

pw^jPCLsak. This is an instance 

in which the labiaJ p is trans- 
muted—not into a cognate let- 
ter, but into a palatine, c. 

The Irish, like the iEolic 

Greeks, prefer the use of c (k) 

to the softer vocable p, ' 
C^nbAb. w., A1&, plu., a coach, wag- 
gon. 
CAixbAfe, and ) the gums, the pa- 
C^nbAl, > late, the jaws ; ijiH 

tHACAl Ai)i) A cAjihAb, there is 

not a tootn in his jaw. 
t)jA, day; dies (Latin) at present 

found only in compound Irish 

words ; as t)]A-lttAii)f Monday; 

t)]A-ti)Amc, dies martis, Tues- 
day; t)|A-ce&it)t or (5e&e]n) 

Wednesday. The German god 

Woden, from which nameWed- 

nesday is derived, is the Irish 

Ce&en, or Mercury. t)]A-rott- 

bA]t), Thursday. (Co|ibAij, the 

Thunderer, from co|\, cotvAi) and 

co|it)AC, noise— thunder ; being 

the Keltic name of Jove ; (t)|A- 

EXEUCisE xxx^t:. 

Pa^iiaic Ajuf SeoitfA (Patrick and George). 

1. b-puyl cu-r^, A SbeoTtrA, A15 fosUro s^obAilse (are 
you, George, learning Irish)? 2. C^in). 3. JoiJir^Ait) 
ADOtn IDA V T^ ^^ ^<^A ^» ^^ "^^"^ ^ '^ ^^ c-reACc-ri)^]!)? 
4. SeAcc U. 5. %bAiti t^b At^D 3A06A1I36 (say them in 
Irish). 6. Oi^-luAjD, ^]^rv^]^z, biA-ce&eio, o|A-ro|tbAfD, 
oiA-beiije, biA-S<\cu|tit), &i4i-&on)t)At^. 7. jf ^^1^ ^^* ^1^ 
At) c-reAcc-ri)Ait) 1 fo? 8. So 1 r^Acc-ibAlD V^ CAirje. 9. 
CAb 6 b|t^ vo n)ii)u5A6 ad f0CA|l, — cAifj? 10. TFoca]1 ^^ 
c^ A5A]1)d; 6*1) C6<M)3A eAb|tAi3 — Asur ciAlluiseAi)!) r« G* 



be^i^ now t5iA AOjne, Eriday ; 
(be]i)e» froni beAD, a woman. 
Venus, as /raw, a woman, ia 
the radix of Friday) ; b|A-SA- 
cunt»)j Saturday : t)oiiji)Ac, Sun- 
day, from the Latin, Dominica, 
In pagan times Sunday was 
called t3iA-ruili the Sun*s day. 

t>ot9i)Ac is also the name of great 
churches built by our early 
Irish Saints ; as, tJoiptiAC P1)A- 
b^Ajc, Donaghpatrick, in 
Meath ; toonjijAc-SljeACijAill, 
Dunshaughlin. 

t)|AbA]l, the devil; from feiA, god, 
and AbAl, fearful, terrible ; Gr. 

^ojSoXo;, diabolos; Latin, dia- 
lolus; Welsh, diavol; Italian, 
diavoh. ; the Greek derivation 
from ha$a>0^^ didbaUo, ia 
more than doubtful. 

CAbttAc, a Hebrew. 

!^]le, /:, a festival. 

3Am» /•> ^ outcry, a rejoicing, 
laughing. luAc^Ain? from lUAC, 
free, quick ; and ^m» rejoic- 
ing, gladness, menriment. 

Ui.§Am&eAr» «•» gladness; (from 
uile, all ; and sAnt^eAf, glad- 
ness). 

"Iota (Eesa), Jesus. 

?r)Aitie ?r)A^bAlei)e, Mary Magda^^ 
len. 

^Aon*e, Moses. 
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signifies) ** bul cfifb** be b|i^5 suft caA]6 (pr. choo-i/, went) 
^fPS^Al Oe c|t|b Ai) Sjipc A5ttf bo n)A|tbtti3 ao njAC bu6 
r|t)P« (the. eldest son) aijo Jac ciJ be cfjcjb n7a]i7C]fte v^ 
cffie, Ti)A|i JeAll i)A]t le]5 ^AftAO ua thCAbn^lS bul le 
2l)AOjfele A6|tU5A6 CAbA^jic bo t)|A t^a c|iu]Di)e. 11. Ca 

FlOf A3A1^ Ajlt AO IX^lft Ca r3M<56cA AWf A1) leAbA||i bo 

rST^iob ajAOjfe CAob da D-GAbftAc a cua|6 atqac f ao| i^a 

7T|tt|l o'l) ©Sipc, AjUf Al|l At) CAO| A bA^CeAS 1)A n)A|tCAl3 

A5ttf DA CApA]U t;a CA[tbAtb A3Uf fifi C03A18 (fighting 
men), au |ii3 fe f eji) A3ur i;a ceAi^pA^jtc (the king himsett 
and the chieftains), t)A UocftA (the warriors), A3Uf i)a 
fluAjcA (and the hosts) ; ft)A|i bo ]'ltt3A6 f uAf ^ab (how 
they were swallowed up) cjte cmi)ACc De, atjp u|f5C|b oa 
trA]|t|i5e. 12. Ca f |0f A5Aro Aifi ai) njeub fo, acc p| b- 
f:u|l p]Of A3An) CAb f^c bo 3IA016 t)A C|i]0fbAi3ce CA|f3 
A]ft Airufifi Air-ejptse a]i SUDU]3ceofiA ? 13. SUoibAjt 
cA|f3 A]]t, tDAft scaU 3u|i cA]tlu]3 fo (because it happened) 

A b-CUf, A]|t AD AID CeAbDA A]t CAjllu)3 i:6]le A|ft A]l jlAOjb 

13 A b-jabAt3ce — CA^fj. 14. Wac n)d\i ai> f6|le, pe^le da 
cA]f3e? 15. Jr. iDdft 30 beiii)iD ; l?6]le a]|i A|t eiitjj SU- 
WttlSceoifi AD boii)Ap o'd ua]5 A13 bfie^c buA|8 (getting vic- 
tory over) A^ft AD tD-b^f, ad b-peACA6, A3Uf ad b^AbAl 
(devil). 16. Mac coijt iDAjt f^D, 30 TD-bei6eA8 luAc-jjAm 
cfto]6e (joy of heart) Ai|t sac cftfofbuige A|fi ad U fo, Asaf 
30 fD-be]6eA6 da bu^lle f!e]D (and that the elements them- 
selves should be) I^odca le uls^^fibeAi*, be bfi|5 5Uft e||i|3 
Aft 3-CeADO 30 buAi8eAc (victoriously) o'd «ai3 a]3 buAlAb 
AD bA]f A3Uf AD btAbAl 30 beo i:ao| co|f ? 17. ?tf3 cft^cc 
A]|t DA btt]ll]b be|c f AO] ulsAHibeAf ; — bo x\l iDe-fe a 3- 
cotDDttlS^ 30 fD-bu6 beAf ad TS^ttl ^ fl^ ^^ ^^ St^AC A||t beul 
DA iD-bocc, 30 TD-b]8eAD0 ad 3]tiAD Aijt n)Aib|D bon)DAC- 
CAirS^ ^15 M^<^ l^ IttAc-SAtft, tDAjt scaU A||i ej|iu3Ab ad 
c-Solttif bfA8A. 18. ^]t coDOA]|tc cu-t:eiD A|iiAn) ^ A13 

bAlbrAb? 19. M|0fl CODT)A]|lC, ACC bubA]|tC 1D'ACA||t l]0!D 

5U|i coDijAiftc re f eio 1 aiii n)AibtD biie^s botDOAfS a^h efliu- 
Sa8 80 30 tDoc. 20. b' feib][i bA tD-bef8eA6 a|i 3-C|iei- 
beAii) A3ttf A|i D-3Tiab CO bf ad asuj* co ce^c A'f h] c}ie]beAri) 
TIaoid PeAbAffi A^uf *0A5bAleDe dao Tfhbe|8eA8 1JOD3A6 
{een-yoo) A^|t h\t 0|tAiDP Faoj. 21. )x c\t)x)ze dac iD-bef- 
8eA8. 22. U fD-bei8i|t Y^^ tD-ba^le iDdift ad ltt8? 23, 
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b6l6fb. 24. C^ftp cus^rthT^ m^\ fe bo cql 6, A ii>A|t4io. 

25. CpcpAb A3ttf f^ilce; 6||t be|b uaiq ;>o fA^l A3AT17. 

26. beAOP^c Wc. 27. So r<5^Tibi5 Dja bufc, 

VOCABtTLARY. 

^ntvAf)} fik, sense, feeling. 
CAc-AbfjA, battle of rivers. 
Con>5Afn, m, ivluBpering. 
CitfoofAr, shall wither ;/ut. teme of 

c^]oo, to wither. 
Cn]oxzA\t »., crystal. 
tXAfiH, f .f assent, free wilL 



CAlujoce, pflw« iHirt., from e^lusAb, 
to separate, go away, divide. 

6a5-ceol, death song. 

lo]f)eAtt, m., brightness. 

?t}^wbU|5eAti, pres, tense of the verb 
itjeubuyj, increase; root— rijeub, 

81a6* 



EXEKCISE XXXVn. 

THE MEETING OF THE WATERS. 

[Taken irom the Irish Tendon of the *' Melodies," by his Orace the Arch- 
bishop of Toam.] 

Tow — " The old head of Denis^* 

I. 

W| b*t:tt|l AWf At) s-cpu^otje aod cunjAfi, vo jUaiw, 
2D A]* At) Ia5 a b-Ftt|l cd-r]wc da bff AbAp adij ; 
Jr luAjce b6]6eAf 6AluiJte uai»d, to' A|t|tAi7> Y ">^ bpfg, 
'N^ c]t]opf Af Ai) gleAOT sl^r »*b up Af rpo cfu>|6e. 

n. 

VI} ffe Ai) t-An)Atic b]te^3, AO^bioi) bf fSAjtrA Alp jac CAob, 
Mt f^ lo|i5CA|i At) c|i]0|TAil, 1)0 u}t-blac t)A 5-C|lA0b, 
Ml ffe cori)5A|i i)A ffmcA TDA]t eu3-ceol Ttji)^-f]3<^> 
tier i)i6 6t3|i) ijiof b]l|*e, c^ aod bo]fi)t)eAcc ai) cpotbe. 

III. 

'S |Ab rt)o c^f^tbe, bo ceAi)3Ail wo cun^Aot; Y iijo cIaoi), 

Do fCAp A||t 3AC T)|6 Al)l?, rS^irb fAfCA 1)A n?|Ai); 

Offt t)l1 AOD !)]& b'A ^]l\e t)Ac ii)eubui3e<ii)D a bUc, 
D'a Fe]Cf]i) c]te f ujllb Ajfi a Tthbi&eAOij A3APQ 5|ia6. 

IV. 
^ SleAlW) AO]b|W XiAO'AftDA,* fe«6 fliAtn)WAc IDO f UA1> 

Tao] f Af3A8 bo ca6^ l^ ii)o cajia |:fO]t-bttAi?; 

'R A|c A ii>-b&]6r9it^b 6 da f |otFCA]b fAO| "DlbeAij 30 f^|ti> 

S A|i 3-cftof6ce iDAfi bo cfdc^-ft^n^ c6ri)eAt3CA le b^]tn 

* Avoca. 
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I. 

There is not in the -wide world a valley so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet ;* 
Oh ! the last ray of feeling and life must depart, ~ 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fiide from my heart. 

II. 

Yet, it was not that Natnre had shed o'er the scene 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green ; 
'Twas not the soft magic of streamlet or rill, 
Oh ! aio — -it was something more exquisite still. 

III. 

'Twas that friends, the beloved of my bosom, were near, 
Who made every dear scene of enchantment more dear, 
And who felt how the best charms of nature improve, 
When we see them reflected from looks that we love. 

IV. 

Sweet Vale of Avoca ! how calm could I rest 

In thjr bosom of shade with the friends I love best. 

Where the storms that we feel in this cold world should 

cease, 
And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in peace ! 

'' The Meeting of the Waters" fonns a part of that beantifdl scenery 
which lies between Bathdrum and Arklow, in the county of Wicklow, 
and these lines were suggested by a visit to this rcmaiLtio apdhy ifi the 
sommer of the year 1807. — JSf^oie by Mb. Moobe. 

* The rivers Avon and Avoca. 

VOCABJLARy. 

iltir^iSe, adj\j gen, fern, of AttfAc, 

ancient, old, sage. 
X>^v>p, f., captivity; b|iutbe, poas. 

case. 

^^mn^» v^P' <'«« oi cUjnreAc, a 

hsarp, 

CttM» J't a chain, a fetter. 

t>A0|tA6, condenming, enalaving; 
while r'Aotub, is acquitting, 
freeing. 

CasUc, fearfcd ; 1)eAii7-eA5Uc, fear- 
less. 



feAc, mnsic, melody, science, skill. 

U171), a sword ; a loiife ; a sword- 
blade. 

65-Uod, yomig warrior. 

lAoc-ceo]l, warrior of song. 
... \\^pt), of verses, of song; 05- 
\Aoc i)A |Ui)ij, the young hero 
of scmg. 

po) rcuAb, he swept; rcuAb, r, 
to sweep ; n., a broom. 
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EXERCISE XXXYUL 

THE MINSTREL BOY. 

Tool? — 8l)6|t|o. 
I. 

Do. Cpi^U CUfl) C^CA 05-lAOC OA jlAOO, 

Laoo Ac<\|t f ^Ifsce A^fi 50 ceAoo» 
^00 A0| offeree le o-A cl^litfij. 

^ ci|t DA o-bAo ! Aft AX) lAOc-ceo^l Sjiioo, 
Da Tth|)e|6eA6 ao TaoJaI bo t> 6AO}tA6, 

Ca aoo c|iu|c An)^10 l^ bo ri)olA6 50 b^ot)* 

'S AOO IaOO Atb^lO l^ ^O f AOftAb. 

II. 
Do cqc AO b^ftb, Acc fi)^ cu]c, 30 |?6|ll 

bl A c|to|6e u^Atij-eAslAc, x|ieuori)A|i ; 
ti'r |tAob ]*e ceubA cl^]|tf|5e ao ceofl, 

Do f cuAb f 6, AT) c|t^ bf f etton)A|t : 
?iY bubA||ic; D] n}lUt?i& cttjos bo 3UC, 

% cftu^c CAO]0 OA b-peAc rAOjtA ; 
If 01 clttjop^Afi 30 b-eu3 bo Uo b|00-rii«c, 

L^fi bfiujbe aV b|to]V da ci]te. 

I. 

The Minstrel Boy to the war is gone, 

In the ranks of death youll find him ; 
His father's sword he has girded on. 

And his wild harp slung behind him. 
" Land of Song !" said the warrior-bard, 

*' Tho' all the world betrays thee, 
" One sword, at least, thy rights shall guard, 

" One fidthful harp shall praise thee T" 

II. 
The Minstrel fell ! — but the foeman's chain 

Could not tring his proud soul under; 
The harp he loved ne'er spoke again, 

For he tore its chords asunder ; 
And said, *^ No chains shall sully thee, 

" Thou soul of love and bravery, 
" Thy songs were made for the pure and free, 

•* They shall never sound in slavery P 



13^ 
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THIRTEENTH LESSON— 

?iN cneus LejsefcN oeus. 

EXERCISE XXV.— an cui3*^b snatuSafe aiR P\trb. 

1. What (kind of) food do you like to have in the morn- 
ing, for (your) breakfast? 2. I like bread and butter, tea 
and cream, and cold meat prepared since yesterday (the 
day before). 3. Will you allow me to fill tea for you? 
4. I shaU, and welcome (i.e*, with pleasure), if you please 
if it is your will). 5. Do you use sugar with it? 6. 1 
o so ; and besides, I like much sugar. 7, Do you prefer 
cream to milk (literally, is cream better with you than 
milk) ? 8. I prefer cream. 9. Give me a portion of the 
mutton, if you please. 10. I shall (give it) and welcome. 
11. Perhaps you like an egg ? 12. I do not; I have 
plenty (my sufficient share is) in the meat. 13. Give me 
the cream-ewer, if you please. 14. Here it is to you and 
a hundred thousand welcomes. 15. At what hour do you 
break&st each day? 16. At half hour after (at half-past) 
(the) eight, or at (the) nine o'clock. 17. What hour do 
take ^eat) limcheon? 18. I eat it at (the) two, or at (the) 
one aclock. 19. Who is usually with you eating break- 
&st? 20. The &mily of the house, as are my father, 
and my mother, my brother and my sister, my children 
of) sons, and my children (of) daughters, (Le,, my chil- 
m male and female). 21. Where is thy brother Wil- 
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liam this (present) time? 22. He is in Dublin, the capital 
city of Ireland. 23. Were you ever in Dublin? 24. I 
was ; and in truth to you a beautiful and extensive city- 
it is: I would like to be in it each year for two or three 
months. 25. Is there any person at all residing in it re. 
lated to you ? 26. There is ; my grandfather, or the father 
of my mother, along with a cousin-german, and many 
other persons — ^relatives. 27. Is James M*Hugh a cousin- 
german of yours — he who is, if it be true, as president or 
chancellor in Trinity College?' 28. He is a cousin-german 
of my mother, and he is related to niyself, in the fifth de- 
gree : he is indeed very generous to me, for he bestows 
much money on me every time (whenever) I go to the 
city. 29. That is good; what time were you in Dublin? 
33. It is now indeed three months; but I expect that I 
shall be in it before another month. 31. Will you come 
with me to my own house to night? 32. I do not wish 
it ; the house of my grandfather is very near to me ; and 
I will go to it ; the people of the house wish that I should 
tarry with them. 33. Are you going? 34. I am. 35. 
God's blessing be with. 36. Thank you (may good be to 
you) ; safe mayest thou be, and thy kindred. 



FOURTEENTH LESSON— 

.EXEECISE XXVI.- W Se\Se^t 3ri^US?|6 »1R FlCIt). 
1. L^ AijbfteAj ^ TO? 2. If U bfie^J & 50 he]n)\r). 3, 
Wac TiA^b A3<^tW Ajw^ni* Ai)b|teA3 Aijo^f le fAbA? 4. bi 
^3^^V^9 SO *5e]Ti)ji), AiTpni* ADbfieAj, n)A]i be^^t cu, le caidaI 
ti)^]t. 5. Mac At)-n)A^c Of a 8u^po? 6. SbaS^ ]x Athfi^Ait 
DjA tM]i)V' 7» C^A r^ n)^]t Acc D^a Ari>A]D? 8. C^a fe 
D|A? %3Ab-fA A15 A b-ptt^ AD 0(|teAb y]X) eol»|f, cA f fOf 
AX) ce]Yh, yo 5ie> n)A}t* 9. 'Se ujbA]! ^50]* p|iio«b3^bA7i fe 
3AC ij]6 A t^^ Aifi T)^w) AS»r A^fi caIaw); S« oaf A5Uf c|ifoc 
fe 5AC t)i6 A c^, 1)0 A be^BeA^; ^f re a cfiucufj av SMai) 
^guf Ai> geAllAc, A3cif t)A jieulcA fo u]Ib a folf ttfjeAW w 
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f|>eu|t: CA Se aw jac ahj Ajar bejS 50 bft^c: tdoU6 54c 
ceAii5A ^. IOL C^a fe a n)olAf 50 f^O|t ap C^3eA|ti)A? 
11. Se At) feA]i coin ^13 ^ b-fwil eoluf cja fe D|a, 50 b- 
fii^l Se TDOft; 50 b-fu)l Se curi)AccAc; A5iif eoluf c|a f6 
|2^|U, 50 b-t^tt|l fe bocc, r^n^u 12, CAb fe ai? r)|8 At) f aojaI 
yo? 13. M I b-|fujl Aijo Acc ceo, a c^ feAl 5e^]t|i Asuf aw 
no ftt^lSeAr. 14. CAb fe Ai) t)i6 ijeAri)? 15. S] ao ]t]5eAcc 

ADO b-fUll OfA A15 |l|A3A|l FAOt slo^ft, AJUf ADD A b-|ra|l 
1)A (b-At>Aft)A) beAWU|5ce AI5 CAbA]ftC iDolcA b' A A^IJfO 

i)Abn)CA« 16. &-fu|l cu-fA ]?Aort)CA? 17. f]) b-^tt^l]rt) t)A- 
oii)CA, 01 ii)oIa|id ii)e f»iv, 5^6 50 b-puil n)]^t) A5Att) a befc 
TOA|C« 18. Ca pjor A5Ab itA8 1)0 cori)A|nle ao c-i*eAD^tt]oe : 
" OA nfcl A5uf !>A c^jn cu-f^^ijf 6|fi if olc ao 016 tDdftn)olA6, 

19. CAb f6 AP T)]8 UAbAft. 20. )r f lUfl bo bAOfftA UAbA|t 

— tt ceAi) be T)A feAcc b-|>eACA|6 Yi)A|tbcA — uAbAft. 21. 6- 
yiu]\ f|Of A5Ab OA feACc b-|>eACA]b Ti)A]tbcA? 22. Ca frfof 
— UAbAft^ fAtnc bftu|f, cDttc (envy), c]tAor, feAjts (anger), 
A3af le^f se. 23. TFe]CffD juft b' e ap c-UAbAfi, buD-f jxiic Ajuf 
pfteufi) tVA f^eACA^b ejle — bu6 ^ peACA6 oa t)-beAn)AO e, 
A5Uf ^6bAft peACAi6 aji s-ceub ceApft^^^flf* ^^^1") ^5*»1* 
&AbA. 24. Teiciri) ^iifi o|be coo 25. C|a fe ai) feA|t fo 
AI5 ceAcc? 26. Jf fe, U}UfAn) ido cA]tAb 6|lif, buAi). 
27. ?it) f^ A c^ ADD ? 28. jjr r^; ro f®- 29. CeubiDile 
fa^lce ]tori)Ac, A cAftA]b iDOcl^^b; cjAWOf A b-pttili]t aw 
|i*6? 30. V^ we 30 ii)Aic, CA iDe bu]6eAc btt|c. 31. bt- 
6eA6 A3AIW AifbeAji beA3, or beApAiDufb A^fb^ft f at)ac le 
cefle. 



FIFTEENTH LESSON— 

un cujs^nt) tejSe^N Deu*s. 

EXESidSE xxvii.^-»w seateftafe 5i^uS«i6 w ftCfb. 

1. Who is there? 2. 1. 3. Who (are) you? . 4. James 
O'Brian. 5^ Come in, James; you are welcome ; sit down 
andconyerse; I am glad that I see you in health. It is a 
longtime (^ay) since thou and I were together before this 
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day ; and assuredly to you, I am glad now that we are 
here with each other — ^you who have a high estate, and a 
reputation throughout the globe ; and I who am here in 
the extremity of the country, without knowledge and with- 
out notoriety. 6. Oh, I implore of you do not commence 
so soon to praise me ; or I should rauier say, quizzing me. 
7. Certainly I am not quizzing you ; but I am telling the 
trudk I know that you are very humble, and I shall not 
speak another word in your praise. As I said, it is long 
smce we were with each other going to school, when we 
were in your grandfather's, God's blessing be with his soul. 
Have you not travelled much of the world pince then? 8. I 
have. I have much to tell of everything which 1 neard, 
and every thing I saw, if I hiid an opportunity to spend a 
-while with you. But I will have an opportunity at another 
special time. 9. Do you recollect when I and you on a 
certain day were walking out from the town of Cork, and 
jrou said that you would like to swim, and when we were 
in the water, there came a large wave, which brought, on 
its returninff, you with it, and you went along with the 
stream, untn you alighted on a rock ; then I swam after 
you, and brought you to shore half alive as you were? 
10. It is true fliat I recollect well that day, and I shall 
have a recollection of it for ever ; it is for that reason I 
have (entertain) affection and great esteem always for you, 
thanktiil for all you did for me. LI. Were there not other 
young men with us that day ? 12. There were certainly ; 
but neither of them wished to go against the an^y billows, 
13. It was well they acted so. Since you nave com- 
menced to speak of them, who were the young men who 
were along with us on that day? 14. There were Andrew 
Fitzpatrick, George Williamson, and Thomas MacDonnell, 
three who knew how to swim extremely well. 16. Are 
they all alive yet? 16. They are not all; two of them 
(got death) died; but Thomas MacDonnell is yet alive; 
and he is not only a good man, but a highly learned doc- 
tor, and a renowned sage. 17. 1 am wdl pleased at that; 
is it long since you heard from him? 18. Ob, it is;. I 
have not heard from him these five years. 19. A person 
^ of what likeness was he, in order that I may se^, do I r& 
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collect him? 20. He was a tall man, about six feet; red 
in his complexion ; beaming in his eye, handsome, long- 
cheeked; his brows compact, round, and his hair the colour 
of gold ; his visage mild, handsome. 21.1 know him well 
now; you haye great memory. 22. Had he not a sister 
whose name was Isabella — ^is that her name? 23- Isabella 
was her name. 24. Are you tired after your journey? 36. 
I am not. 26. We can therefore walk through the garden, 

(the evening is so fine. 27. I like it, if you like it. 28. Cer- 
tainly, I like it. To whom does the garden belong? 29, 
To me. 30. I perceive yoa are a great agriculturist. 
31. Ldo not be often (employed) at it, but from time to 
time. 32. Come in and view the flowers. 33. 1 shall and 
welcome. 



SIXTEENTH LESSON. 

UN sejse^t) Lejteun oeus. 

EXERCISE XXVIII.— W Z-Otcs^b 5tiatuS»b ai« P\tn 

A DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO STUDENTS. 

1. Alexander, have you been at school to-day? 2. I 
have been ; I do not wish to be a day at all from school. 
a(. It is not right for any young man, such as you are, to 
be a day from school, wlulst it is in his power to be at it 
to attend). 4. 1 trust you are reading the high sciences? 
Well, 1 am not (reading), but those only that are ordi- 
nary, such as writing and reading, a knowledge of the 
globe and grammar, and things of that kind, along with 
flie languages — English, Greek, French and Latin. 6. 
Ton have a knowlelge, hare tou not. of the principal parts 
of each language of these — that is, you know their divi- 
sion and their explanations? 7. I have: for it is easy to 
know these. There are nine divisions of language ; and 
of these are two parts, the noun and the verb, like woof 
and warp, framing every discourse together, and there is 
not in me other parts, but as it were, colour and form. 



t 
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8» How could you know a nounf 9. l£ is easy ibr a peraon 
to know itf for the name oi every thing that is created, or 
of whkh we can form a notion (it) ia a noun; iov example^ 
the names of men and women, aa Achilles^ Augustine, 
Alexander,; ^neas, or Kevin, ,Cormac, Edmund, Amilia^ 
Angelica, or Barbara, Blathny,. or Kate; or again the 
najnes that appertain to men or to women, in relation to their 
duty or in relation to their state, — sueh as &ther, mother^ 
sister and brother, porter, poet, monk ; or the names of brutes 
— ^horse,mare,filly,bull; in one word, the nameof every thing 
created, or of which we can form a notion (it) is a noun. 10; 
How many genders in it (are there) ? 11. There are only' 
two genders, that k, the masculme and feminme: and since 
from nature there are only two sexes (amongst) mankind, 
male and female, in like manner, nouns have only two 
genders, masculine and feminine; 12. Oh, I know well 
that there are only two genders when we speak of those 
names which present to our minds (ideas of ) things living ; 
but when we treat of theliames of things that are not living, 
in what manner will we have a knowledge of the gender of 
the noun, when the object is devoid of sex ? 1 3. 1 shall give 
you a knowledge of that at another time, I have not leisure 
to>day. 14. At a certain time to come, you and I shall be 
together, and we shall have a conversation on this subject. 
15. Let it be so. 16. But stay: you have not told me a 
word of the manner in which a young man can obtain 
readily a knowledge (of the grammatical meanmg) of everv 
word that occurs to him in discourse. 17. Witlml we shall 
have an opportunity for that on another occasion ; I have 
not leisure just now. I ssbbl obliged to depart, the bell i? 
tolling. 



SEVENTEENTH LESSON— 

EXERCISE XXIX.— !^H fiW}^t Stl^USat) W P\Cr^. 

1. Ceub TDile police |toTi)Ac a SeA|tlA]f ; c]Myt)oy A^b-fu^l 
cu? 2. C^ iDe|*Up; bu].6eAC4f t)U)c. 3^ C^ b|t6|5 o]^ii| 
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50 be]n)T^> 30 b-pujl cu a i"^A1t;ce w^]c. 4. C}AVVor a 

JiyVVe cu A]r&l|l At? ]U6 Al) A]3 tl)A|lCtt]5eACC, IJO Al]t ^Off? 

5. Do jtlDDCAf Alfbltt A][t AT? c-feAT^si^af, AtT* coif* 6. 
CiAPDOf A b-fttfl]fcr bo cAijibe Ant)f ai) TO-bA|le, b' ACAfji 
A3Uf bo n)ACAl]t, bo 6eAltb-bftACAi]t SeAjAi), Ajuf bo 6eA|tli- 
f |u|t Seili^At), A5Uf bo col-ceACA|i S6Art)uf ^AC<Se^3Aii7. 
7. C^|b u^le A i*lA]nce rijA^c, bu|6eac&r bo 0!jfA. 8. C|- 
At)t?or b-fu]l bo t>eA]ib-b|tACAnt ^t)b|ifeAf ; b-|ru|i f6 flat)? 
9. M]H f^of A3Ati) c^At)i)or A b-f u(l fe Aijo^f^ 6]|t iy| cuaIai8 
nje uA|6e le c]ti rijfof a. 10. C^ t^t^S^ ojtn) pAO| fp, tijaii 
5eAll 3U|i |iAib fe co ceApAtbA^l o[tc, A5Uf co cunjAPAc le 
ThA cAitibib, 5Ufi fAOjl nje pac le^gfAb fe aoij n)l AibA^i) 

6ttl CA]tC 5 At) f5|llobA6 CUJAb-fA t)0 cum b' ACA|t DO bo 

iT)ACA]t. 11. Jf f^oft 5ufi |iAib fe A 3-cori)pu7be cj^eAlcA 
A^tif cttmAt>AC» ASttf Ai>n)A|6 6At9*fA; D| c|5 l]on)-rA aoo 

f AC A CAbA^llC Al]t A^ C-fOfb fO^ A^fl CAO| A]lt bjC e^le ACC 

An)Ait) A]5 cutn)t)U5A6 50 b-fu^l ad t)l& a bub|tA6 30 f.]0]t 
CAob n)6|tAD e]le, f ^ojt Ajttrf ai) ti)A|i atj 5-ceAbt)A : ** Af 
AtijA]tc, Af cuitT)i)e.'' 12. Ca At) -^ic A jtA^b fe 'ijuA]|\ bo 
cuAlA^f uA]8e Ai]x At) ocAjb bei5toiMc? 13. b] fe a Lo^ij- 
5bioi5 ; A3Uf bttbAi|ic fe sujt |iAib bu^l A^je bnl 30 TT^a|f}C ; 
Af f]r) le V^if T)A Rl5An)u>i)e;* pA b-^llp -^ c|teAft)U3A6, 
A3ttf cuA||tc A CAbA^ftc Ai|i Joc^iUe. 14. Oc, fe]C]ti); 'fc 
ir ^13^15^ 50 b-f u)l f e Ai)oif A)5 b^AtjAb va b-^lfbijie A][t a 
lAbAijt fe, cjieAf A!) Gufto^p; jtAcfA^ fe b' fe]b]|t, 30 b-c| 
Ap CAln)At) i)Aon)CA 6||i " PI rt)U]t)Ce 30 coi3C|iioc." 15. Wi 
b-f u]l, ofji bo 5eAll fe a beic 'f at) m-bAJle ^X5 ^t) TJobUc 
16. ?4]|i f]ubAil~cu-fA A b-f Ab ca]t bo q|i b^ccAff. IT. 
W]ojt CUAI6 nje A ]tiAn) v]oy fA^be t)A l-0|i)3b]OT7 A3uf 
CeATjcift, b'f A3 Tt)e Loiifsbjoi) A3Uf bftuACA 17A b-An)u]iie 
CATi)ttff3e b]tuA]5e f]T), bliAjAt) 5 fiD. 18. T?Aib cu a|3 
ceAC i}ua6 t)A feife ? 19. SeA6; b|6eAf A15 ceAc t)A fe]fe, 
A b-ceAc PA b-C|5eA|tt)Ai6 co ida^c A'f a b-ceAc i)a 3- 
co]rceAO. 20. Wac ipAifeAc ai) f oi|tpe ceAc t)UA6 t?a Fe]fe 
— obA|n fluDCAc PI fe An)Alp bo *!) R]bi|te SfeA]ilAf a 1>a]i- 

]tA]b A CUfl) 6, ACC bo 'p AOlf APP Ab-fUilTP]b? 21. TlATb 

cu A caUa pAO]n) ScepAiP? .22. b^beAf, if aIuip ^. 23. 
Cad fe ap beAlUc ai|i f jU cu 6 l'OiP3biop? 24. Do ntP- 

* The Blune, &om fvf^ fooid Aii)U]i} ; others derive it from ^]6 AiQujiy, 
(^e smooth river. 

M 
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ijeAf SOAjTjcAefxeft, mo be^lUc ; d]]t, bu8 tbt^t) \}on) pej^ 
T\V CAiftbe-5A0|l Ai|t|8e a bi 'ou a 5-con)i?ttl3e ai)t), A5uf 
A b( A 3-con)i?u|6 AT)CAftCAOAC le n)U|T)C]|t id'acaii. '25. 
Ciie]b|ti) 50 b-pujl ru eoljAC Aifi clAcp-f5|t]obA6 3AC u^le 
bA^le ri}o||t A SACfAt>^Ac? 26. 3o be|ri)|i) v] b-pu^lfnj; 
beA|ibA]fD 6uic i)^]t ^A3 nje roo c||t 6ttccA|f p6|i) a it^Aii) 

ACC AOT> ttA||t .ArbA]0 ; C:8l 3]t^6 A3An7 A|fi A 30flCAlb, AJttf 
Tl)A3A]b, A 3leAl)CA]b, A loCA^b A5llf A fl]AbcA]b: CAbAt]t 

6ATi)-fA curoAjt A 2Dun)Aip ce^r, A3Uf t)] I b]oi;ij ajait) A^ft 
6ifi ASttf Aifi n)AO!) L6]i)3btD. 



EIGHTEENTH LESSON— 

EXERCISE XXX.— 2iri CRIoen^ab SWtuSat) ; or, W Tyefisjmt 

1. God save you, James, dear friend of my heart! 2, 
May God and (the blessed) Mary save you,. Peter, flower 
of nobility ! is it not early you are this morning on foot? 
3. It is early, indeed ; because the morning is so fine, and 
I feel inclined to have a walk along with you. 4« You are a 
great walker certainly : there is not a good day at all that 
you are not rambling from hill to hill, from glen to glen, 
feom plain to plain , from glade to glade, through the land. 
5. Well, it is true for you: certamly, I am delighted, in 
our native land, to be out every time I can, on the summit 
of the mountains, on the tops of the hills, and in the re- 
tired recesses of the valleys ; or again walking on the border 
of lakes, or along the coast. 6.1 do not like to go out to- 
day; I have much (business) to perform. 7. Oh, you said 
the other day, and you promised that you would be ready 
to-day, and that you would have an opportunity to drive 
with me through the country; for, in truth to you, I would 
not like to be with any other but yourself — for you are so 
acquainted with every house, and with every place, with 
Bvery cabin, and every chateau (big house) ; with every 
glade and every valley, mountain, glen, well, stream, 
river, mound, cemetery, church3rard ; and not only that, 
but you know the history of everything of which I wish 
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to speak, or of which I should like to get information. 
8. 1 am thankful to you for the great appreciation in which 
you hold me, an appreciation of which I am not worthy, 
and especially from a man who is possessed himself of so 
much learning as you have. I do not therefore feel satisfied 
(from the fact) that I cannot accompany you to-day ; but 
we shall have another day. 9. Did you not promise that 
you would be prepared to-day ? 10, I did (promise) ; but 
do you not know that I have much (business) to do, and 
that I cannot have (obtain) leisure to-day. 11. It is true 
that each person ought to perform the things that are under 
his (charge) direction, and on that account 1 do not wish that 
you should do anything that would not be right for you to 
do. 12. I see that you have sense, and that you are not 
like a great many young people (filled) with an over desire 
for every vain pursuit. 13. I am thankful to you ; it is 
meekly and kindly you speak on every matter. 14. What 
day now will you be ready to come with me? name it. 
15. Any day of leisure (holy-day); or the first day of the 
week, if it be fine. 16. It is long, perhaps, until we have 
another (fine) day like the present — the air is high ; the 
firmament azure ; without a cloud (cloudless) ; without a 
mist ; the sun rising radiant ; the birds warbling en every 
tree ; and all creation lightsome with beauty as on the first 
day it issued forth from the hand of the Lord. 17. I am 
greatly disposed (there is an inclination or desire on me) 
to go with you. 18. Do not come ; we will have another 
day equally as fine. 19. This is my mother coming; our 
breakfast is ready. 20. Mother, this is Peter O'Keefe, of 
whom I often made mention (spoke) to (with) you; — a 
young friend for whom I entertain great respect. 21. He 
IS welcome : ten thousand welcomes to you. 22. This is a 
beautiful morning, madam. 23. Yes indeed; this is the 
first beautiful morning we have had (for the) last month. 
24. James, your breakfast is ready, and your father and 
sister are awaiting your presence ; perhaps this young gen- 
tleman has not yet breakfasted. 25. Peter, give us the 
honour of your company at table. 26. With pleasure, in- 
deed ; but I can with truth say that (it is) on me the ho- 
nour is conferred, to be in your socii^ty. 27. Please just 
go before me ; this is the way. 
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NINETEENTH LESSON— 

EXERCISE XXXI.— aw Z-UOW^b 3112ltuSab 211R CKIOC^llt) ; or 

aw c-aot^at) swatuSat) t)eu5 am fiCp, 

1. Henry, you are the best of men to be here bo soon as 
you are — where is your brother? 2. He will be here im- 
mediately (on the spot, a]\i h'M) ; it was not possible for 
him to come with me when I had been ready, because our 
cousin-german Alphonsus O'Hegan was on a visit with us, 
and he was obliged to stay in order to be along with him, 
3. Oh, I see; that is right. 4. What o'clock is it now? 
5. It is only four o'clock. 6. It is early so, in the evening. 
7' Just accompany me, and we can have a walk ; or a 
sauntering stroll around here, and have a conversazione 
with each other. 8. We can so ; and I like it, for I do not 
wish to be inside doors but as short as I possibly can. 
9. This is the way by the side of the house. 1 1 . Thank 
you (may good be to you) ; it is easy to stumble in a 
crooked, shppery road like that yonder. 12. What is your 
opinion of our own residence and position here, of our 
land and of our appurtenances? 13. lam of opinion that 
your residence is good ; your land very good ; your posi- 
tion delightful ; and your appurtenances of the best. 14* 
Which is the better — ^your bouse, or our house ? 15. Your 
house is better than our house. 16. We are convenient to 
the running water : to the large town (market-town) ; to 
the sea — things that enhance the value of a country-house. 
17. Is this your garden? 18. It is our garden; come in 
and view itl 19. What the thing in it? ue., what doeB it 
contain? 20. Much — there are potatoes and cabbages, 
peas and beans, carrots, parsnips, radishes, turnips, rasp- 
berries, strawberries, onions, rose-trees, apple-trees, pear* 
trees, gooseberries, and such like. 21. I perceive that it 
looks well just now. 22. What is your notion of the man- 
ner in which the trees are, and of every growth (firrowing 
plant) which is in the garden ? 23. I am of opinion that 
your apple-trees are too high, and your raspberry (trees) 
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scattered without pruning. 24. To whom belongs that 
garden yonder, and this orchard which is near me? 26. 
To my own people — my relatives, Patrick and James 
O'Daly. 26. Their orchard is superior to yours. 27. It 
is not indeed. 28. Their apple-trees are superior ; their 
pear-trees, their rose-trees, and every herb or plant which 
is Rowing in their orchard is superior to your trees and 
your growing (plants). 29. Perhaps so, but I rather have 
my own than their share, though it be so good (as you 
assert). I know, at all events, that our oats and our wheat 
18 better than their oats, their wheat, and their corn. 30. 
Are you not very well informed in regard to land — i.e., 

how well informed you are in regard to land 31. It is 

dinner-time ; come in ; the company are assembling. 32. 
We shall have a merry feast, I expect, 33, We shall, if 
the best wine and the best meat to be had in Limerick can 
make young people feel merry. 34. Shall we not have 
dancing? 35. You will, if you wish, to the dawn of day. 



TWENTIETH LESSON— 

EXERCISE xxxn.— w t)oib?it) 3watuS2it) t)eu3 eiiR ftCrb. 

!• This is a beautiful day, James ? 2. It is a beautiful 
day, thanks be to God. 3. Is it not early, that you as well 
as myself are on the road? 4. It is early indeed I am on 
tlie road. 5. llave you any news at all for me? 6. Well, 
I have no news at all for you. 7. Perhaps you have ; you 
were never without some new story for an individual, for 
you are under the repute of. being entertaining, facetious, 
and that weariness would not be on (could not come near) 
imy one that would be with you on the road or in the 
field. 8. Thanks to you, Connor (or, Cornelius) ; you were 
always agreeable, pleasant, mirthful. 9. I am only ex- 
pressing, James, wnat each person is saying of (on) you. 
10» It IS a long time since I bad an opportunity of having 
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a conversation with you — where do you now reside ? 11 
I have a dwelling near Gal way — a town in Connaught, 
situated on the coast. 12. O, I know ; that is a town 
that is progressing greatly — a town that is now on the 
straight course (i.e., necessarily the shortest) to New- 
foundland, and a town to which each many are coining from 
every quarter, and besides a town in which above all things 
our native language is held in esteem. 13. The tribes of 
Gal way were always studiously fond of the language of their 
fathers. 14. But has not your brother Edmund come 
back? 15. He has; I thought that I was telling you of 
it. 16. You were not. 1 7. Well, he came home. 18. 
Is it in America he was? 19. Yes. 20. Has he much 
money on his return, literally — oncoming to him? 21. 
He has not much money, for he has been in it only two 
years, and the time was unfavourable for obtaining employ- 
ment ; he has not therefore much money. 22. Does he 
say anything good of (on) the country and of (on) the peo- 
ple ? 23. He says it is a good place ; that the people are 
without slavishness, free, just, laborious, honourable. 24. 
Had he fine weather on (the) sea? 25. He had not fine 
weather on sea, the wind was high, the firmament (covered) 
with darkness, and a mist or cloud on the sun for two days. 
26. Was it in (on) a sailing vessel he came? 27. No; but 
in a steamer. 28. What is the name of (which is on) the 
steamer in which he came? 29. Prince Albert. 30. Was 
it at Gal way they put into harbour? 31. It is. 32. By 
my word, we are near Loughrea ; this is the term of my 
journey to-day. 33. Are you going far? 34. I am going 
to Athlone. 35. Remain with me here to-night, and yoa 
will be in (it) in time enough to-morrow. 36. Thanks- to 
you ; I shall not wait. 37. Well, there is welcome for you, 
if you remain. 38. 1 will not wait; I shall repair onward. 
39. God speed you. 

Note. — The learner should not avail himself of the aid of a Key at 
trarslaUon but as seldom as possible, and never until after he has first 
done his best to translate the exercise proposed. 

He should also write out the translation oftener than once. 
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TWENTY-FIRST LESSON— 
EXEBCisE xxxm.— aN cRi^b stmtuSab tjeus am fttio. 

TTie Lord's Prayer, 

Out Father who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name; 
thy kingdom come ; thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread; and forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive them who trespass against us ; 
and lead us not into temptation ; but deliver us Irom evil. 
Amen. 

TTie Angelical Salutation, 

Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with thee, blessed 
art thou among women, and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb, Jesus. Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us 
sinners, now, and at the hour of our death. Amen. 

The Apostles^ Creed. 

' I believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator of hea- 
ven and earth ; and in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our 
Lord; who was conceived by the Holy Ghost; bom of the 
Virgin Mary ; suflFered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified ; 
dead and buried, he descended into hell ; the third day he 
rose again from the dead ; he ascended into heaven ; and 
sitteth on the right hand of God the Father Almighty ; 
from thence he will come to judge the living and the dead. 
I believe in the Holy Ghost; the holy Catholic Church ; 
the communion of saints ; the forgiveness of sins ; the re- 
surrection of the body, and the life everlasting. Amen. 

Above all, he must, if he wish to learn the language, repeat the sen- 
tences presented in these exercises, and form new ones. There ia no 
leaniing a language thoroughly without assaying to speaJs it* 
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TWENTY-SECOND LESSON— 
EXERCISE xxxiT.— w ce^m^t smtuSi^b t^eus ^m i=\C:^ 

1; U t)oi?cA6, A]i 6l ctt bo cuib c6? 2. D' oUf. 3. 
20A]fe, 6 CAftU 50 b-pttjl A!) o^bce b|ie^5, cei3iDu^f ati^ac 
A5Uf b^Ai^ttju^f fpAifbifieAcc Ain AD ^jtb^n, A5ttf b)6eA6 
-^5^11)^ coti)|tA6 cAici)eAn)AC. 4. Jf idaic lion) 6; acc ca 
11)0 6eA]tb-f luji b]ii3ib pAO] ftu^l n)6||i 30 b-f ad|:a]i>i) Ajce 

A]]t peA6. UA][ie. 5. ^Air^ ^A|l|t A]|tCJ tCACC ADO AODfeACt 

l|DD» 6. SeAb: lA|i|:Ab. 7. ^ ftit^gib A]t n)A|c leAc c^acc 
ADD AODfeAcc le 20Aoln)U]|te O'UaSaUac Asuf l|orD K^jd 
cofA6 A'f .bei^fDu^b a]3 fpA]fb]|ieACC Ai|t ad -^jtb^D? 8. Jf 
iDA]c 1]oid; ^^ bftob iD6ft oftrt) 6 be^c add tdo curi}ACC e|C]- 
0II03 eoluif f A3A]l 6 bun D-eA3DA— iDA^fe dac :^Iu|d (or 
1*13"?eubAc) AD ot8ce 1 ! 9. (^Aoln)U]|ie) |f o]6ce ADpiJ- 
iDeubAc ] 50 ciDce. 10. C^ fe a]3 f]oc 30 5eu]i — ^d^^c 5- 
pu]l? 11. C^ re A13 r|oc 30 3eu|t, 6]]t cA^b con)A|icAi6 
u^le r^ocA poluf; z^ ad r?^u]t 3AD Deul, Asuf 30|trD; ca aij 
3AOC 6 'd cua]6, c^ da |teulcA At3 beAljiAb 30 b'^DloDT^Ac ; 
r^ AD c-Ae|t AD-fttAii, A3uf bubA^Tic tdo 6eA]ib-b|tACA]|i SeA* 
iDur lloiD 30 b-pu^l AD c-A^|t3eAb beo f jof 30 tDOjt. 12. 
(DodcaS) — A b|t|3tb AD ^]l leAC A|TDn^ri<x^^? 12* Jf 
4t|l ItotD 30 b*ADn)o|t. 14» If ^}l IfOiD riubAl atdac ADDf 
AD otbce *DUAi|t ArA 3A6 Di& cim>>«— 3AD fttAn) le clof ; 
'nuAifi A c:^ AD caIaid, iDA|t iD^befbeAb, bul add T^^]^, ad 
§6aUac 30 beADDAC A beAlfitt3A8 tdaji z^ a docc add iT^wyt 

5l|1)0, A3ttr DA tt^'llcA 1DA|1 IttCC l:A]|ie Of COn)Al]t bOftUlf 

Dein)e a]3 fce^ceAft a leufA, cAifbADA6 bu|DD ad Ajt^f ub 
f uAf ADD A b-):u|l AD Soluf ftoptiA]8e 'd a coiDD«lSe, 15, 
(20Aolii)A]|<e) ^r fw<^1t^ 5<> *^1")1D rn^tt^loeAb a||i ad Defc^b 

to AS«r n^)^ F^19 A|tbugA6 Of C|0DD DA CAln)AD ; At3 ItAb, 
IDA C^ AD FO|tbO]tUf CO lOD|tAC fO, DAC 3lo|llDAp IaDD DO 
bUD AD A]tb-|t|5 ! TDA C&- AD COIf^fCjl CO aIuIDi DAC AlttfD 

50 tD5|t AD CACAO|]t Ttl^S^^ 16- Oc, ADDr AD q|t X]V DA 
loDTiA rio]t|iui6e, Dl'l 5MAD, Do seAlUc, — f^ D|a €^]v 
rolur A3ur 5l6|tt Asuf rot ^«^c cdiDUui^e da b-flAtceAf, 
17* (DoDCAb) cuifieADD ?Ptt ^ 3-cuj»i)'^a 6aid ad t^^lfi A 
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be]|iceA|i A b-CAob NAO|ri) ^|lip N^]t!, Ajiif* a b-cAob ai) 
Naoio) n)oifi — Sao WAfluf L060U, 3Ufi 3^i|t, ^]\\ bfteAc- 
l9a3A6 o 5fi-ct)oc da noiri)e aw SAji bo'o b-TAiOjCAD, A^ft 
jeACA 6eAl]tAC i)a b-|:lAiceAr> Ai)btt]l a 5-ctto]6e a bejc AOnf 

AIJ ^ftAf Ub Of C]Otn) t)A |teulcA AnO A b-f U|l Aft b-C|5eA|tl)A 

9A 5-cun)At> A f3eiceA6 ija 3l6|]te. 18. (b|ii3i&) Cjpce 
c^ fii)UA|oce iDAfi ]Ab f ub DAbufi8A ; 6]\\ A]3 bfieACi)U3A& 
Aifti^e^th ir^l^l^ cui 11)0^5111) Atlt AD D18 n)uioeAf AO cfte^beAii) 
baiDTJ b-CAob da 1)-A|ce ub a t>eAfU]3 D]a bo'o iT)U]Dciti a bpo- 
DAf A i>-3fi^6 Ai|t, A3Uf be||t]iD a b-focUjb r<^AD|i4|8 a|i b- 
cf|te, " V] b-f u^l 3l6ifi fD<x]t 3l6i]t D^|»T)e." 19. 5^8 30 b-f:u|l 
frpuAiDce rDAft t^ f ub DAbu]t8A A3uf bub cojfi 50 b-c]ocf A]b 
ADD IDDC^D 3AC buiDDe, DAC beA3 a 8eADAr leujtf iDUAjDce iDAft 
|Ab? 20. (O0DCA8), ]f fiofi Y]r} ; ejitiseADD ad meub fo 6 
ett5n)Aif fiDUA^Dce. 21. (^|t|3ib) — C^ fUACcojiTD-fA; cAfe 
ADD Art) bul A fceAC. 22. (SJjAolrDUffte) Sao]! nje 3tt|t 
ItAbAiD^t^ le con)|tA8 a 6eADA8 A^ft d<x corbTieulcA^b? 23. 
(Dodca8) C^ r^ ADoif idaU. 24. (btt]3ib) Ca ad clog 
'5 A bu<!iU8. 25. (?OAolrbui|te) — Ca ii)eub be clot5 er 

26. (O0DCA8) — Nfl fe Acc AD DAO| be cloi3, njeAfA^n) 

27. (t)|ti3|b) ^OD, bo, cft], ceAc^ft, CU13, f &, feACc, occ, dao], 
be^c. 28. (D01JCA8) Ca ye ad be|c be CI013, acc cA]Cf |8 

ttt fADDACC 36 b-Z] AD A0D-beU3 A^|l AD lA3Ab. 29. W| 
IDA^C l|OTD, J)AC b-C|3 l|0rD F^^DDACC ad f Ab f |D ; acc flAC- 

FAb A fceAC le AnjAftc f aJaiI A|fi b* ACAifi A3uf bo idacaiji, 
bo 6eApbbfiACAi]t, A3uf tyo 8ectfib-fiu|i S(De]b. 



TWENTY-THIRD LESSON, 
EXERCISE XXXV.— an cu]5^b stratuSat) t)eu5 w ffCib. 

1. Father, have you leisure at present? 2. I have, 
my son ; what thing is desired by thee ? 3. I wish that 
you will treat of geography. 4. Well, as I said, I just 
wish to treat of it now with you ; who else will be along 
with you ? 5. My cousin Patrick and my sister Harriet ; 
they are awaiting (with) us in the study-room. 6. Say 
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(with) to them to come in ; I cannot go to them. And 
now, is it not better for you to get knowledge on this 
branch (of science) from the teacher than from me ? ?• 
Dear father, we prefer it (it is better with us) from you, 
because you are so gentle, and so loving in your speaking 
with us, and you explain every thing that is difficult, so 
plainly to us, that we understand every word you say, and 
your words are a pleasure to us. 8. I believe so, that it is 
necessary for me to give you a lesson, since you are so de* 
sirous to get knowledge ; call in Harriet and yoor cousin 
Patrick. 9. I shall (call) : They are towards us [i.e., they 
are coming); we are ready. 10. Dermot, my son, what 
is the world; or, (with) what is it like? II. The author 
whom I am reading says it is like to a ball, or to an apple ; 
being flattened at the poles. 12. Harriet, how (is it shown) 
do you know, that the world is round ? 13. It is true to 
say that it is round, since ships have sailed around it, 
always steering a westward course. 14. You are good : 
which line is the longer — the (meridian) line from north 
to south, or the equator, (which is) the middle line from 
east to west? 15. The equator or middle line from east 
to west is longer by twenty-five miles. 16. You are very 
good: Patrick, how is the world divided? 17. Into two 
principal divisions — land and water, 18. How are the 
divisions of water named? 19. Oceans, seas, gulfs, bays, 
lakes, straits, rivers. 20. What are the divisions of (the) 
land? 21. Continents, kingdoms, islands, promontories, 
headlands or capes, isthmuses. 22. Do you know (how 
to name) the four cardinal points? 22. I do (know): — 
north, south, east, west. 24. Dermot, do you know the 
reason why the four cardinal points were called cuac, be^f , 
otft, and iA|t? 25. I do not know the reason, father, 26. 
Well, it is surprising to me, (after) so often as you have heard 
me tell to you. 27. (Harriet) Oh, I know the reason, fii- 
ther. 28. Tell it now to your brother. 29. When the 
Druids were wont, in the olden time, to adore the sun on 
fts rising, they turned their faces to it, and they called 
therefore the country before them o||i, and that to their 
back |Aft (behind) ; that to which the right (beAf) hand 
was turned, be^f (or right), and to the country on their left 
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(coAc) hand, cuac, north. 29. Indeed, Harriet, you are 
good. 30. Dermot, is it east I shall call the top of this 
map? 31. It is not, but north; and south to the bottom, 
east to the side on (of) the right hand, and west to the side 
on (of) the left hand. 32. 1 do not understand it. 33. 
It is easy to know it. my son; and now this is the expla- 
nation (of it). In ancient times the Druids turned, as 
your sister has remarked, towards the rising sun ; they 
called therefore left-hand side, or cuac, to that direction 
which was on the side of the left hand ; but now-a-days, 
those who write about geography or a knowledge of the 
countries (of the earth) make the north the point to which 
they turn, and therefore they place it (north) at the top of 
the map, and hence the country to the south must be at 
the bottom ; the east to the right hand, and the west to the 
left hand side. 34. I understand it, I understand it now 

.35. Some one is knocking at the door. 36. See who i& 

in it. 37. It is our professor that is come. 38. Go to 
Iiim ; I have letters to write. 



TWENTY-FOURTH LESSON. 
EXEBCiSE xxxvL— aw seiseab 5H2ituS?ib t5ett5 aiR ftCit). 

PATRICK AND GEORGE. 

1. Are vou, George, learning Irish? 2. I am. 3. Tell 
me now, if you please, how many days in the week? 4. 
Seven days. 5. Say them in Irish. 6. O^ a-Iua^i), Monday ; 
D|A-mA^fic, Tuesday; D^A-ceDji), Wednesday; 0]A-co|t- 
bAfi), Thursday; D^A-beine, Friday; 0]A-SACtti|ii), Satur- 
day ; DiA-boTi)DAjt, Sunday. 7. You are good ; what 
week is this? 8. This is the week of Easter. 9. What is 
the meaning, or interpretation of the word C^]xh (Easter) ? 
10. It is a word wliich has come to us from the Hebrew, 
and it signifies passing through^ for the angel of the 
.Lord passed through Egypt, and killed the eldest son in 
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every mansion of the habitations of the people of that 
country, becstuse Pharaoh did not allow the Hebrews to go 
with Moses, to give adoration to the God of the universe 
11. I am acquainted with the story that is written in the 
book which Moses penned in regard to the Hebrews, who 
went out under his guidance from (the) Egypt, and of the 
way in which the horsemen and the horses, the chariots 
and the fighting men, the king himself and the chieftaing, 
the warriors and the hosts (how they) were swallowed up 
by the power of God iu the waters of the sea. 12. I am 
acquainted with all this ; but I know not what reason the 
Christians called (C^ifs) Pasch to the time of our Lord's 
resurrection? 13. They called it (CAir'*) Easter, because 
it happened at Erst on tL same time on which happened 
the feast to which the Jews applied the name (CAtfj) 
Pasch, 14. Is it not a great festival, the festival of the 
(Christian) Pasch? 15. It is a great festival indeed--*Ae 
festival on 'which arose from the grave the Saviour of the 
world, gaining victory over death and sin and the devil. 
16. Is it not right therefore that there should be joy of 
Aeart over every Christian on this day, and that the ele- 
ments themselves should be filled with great joy ousness, be- 
cause our head arose victorious from the grave, striking 
(the) death and the devil for ever under foot r 17. Speaking 
of the elements being filled with great joyousness ; I al- 
ways thought that was a pretty story which is usually in 
the mouths of the poor, that the sun bounds with joy on 
account of the rising of the divine Light. 18. Did yourself 
ever see him (her, siii^n, is^m.) dancing? 19. I did not 
(see) ; but my father told me that he saw it on a delightfal 
(Easter) Sunday morning, on rising very early. 20. Per- 
haps if our faith and our love were as strong and as ardent as 
was that of St. Peter, and that of St Mary Magdalene, we 
should not be at all surprised at it. 21. Certainly we 
would not. 22. Will you be in the city to-day? 23. I 
shall (be), 24. Come to me, if you please, to-morrow. 
25, I shall, with pleasure, for I will have occasion, or an 
opportunity. 26. Adieu: (blessing [be] with you). 27. 
God prosper you. 
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PART III. 

TWENTT-FIFTH LESSON. 

The personal pronouns itje, I, me ; cu, thou ; fe, 6, he, 
him; f|W, we, us; ffb, you; fjAb, ]Ab, they, them; are 
usually incorporated with the simple prepositions, whenever, 

^ in collocation, they fall under then governing influence. 
Of the twenty simple prepositions, the followmg seventeen 
thus incorporate ; and to the union of both is correctly given 
the name *^ prepositional pronouns:*' — Af3, at; A]|t, on; 

/ AW, in; Af, out of; ctt|3e, unto; be, from, of; bo, to; 
e^bfft, or ]b^|t, between ; f aoi, under, for ; le, with ; itofrbe, 
before; feAC, beside; CA|t, beyond, over; c|t]b, or cft6, 

; through, or by means of; ua, or 6, from ; ii]n), about— as 

[ clothes about the body ; uAf , above. 

From them have aprung the following : 
Ist PenoD. 



S* A5Att7, at (or in the pos- 
session of) me, 

P. A5A]t)D, at us, 

S. ofiTi), on me, 

P. o|t|tAiw, on us, 

S. Af ATP, out of me, 

P. Af A]1)l), out of us, 

S. Ctt3ATi>, unto me, 

P. ctt3A]i)i), unto us, 

S. b]OTD, of me, 

P. h]r)V» of us, 

S. 6ATt),- to me, . 

P. 6tt|i)i?, to us, 

S. eAb]tATi), between me, 



P. 6AbftA]i)i7, between u?, 
S, Yu]rt), under me, 
P. |:uiiji?, under us, 
S. ]oi)X)^rr)y in me, 
p. pi)i) A] i)i;, in us, 



2nd Person. 


3rd Person. 




Mas. 


Fem. 




^ 




r 


> 


A3Ab, 


^13«» 


A|C]. 


A3A]b, 


ACA, 




0|lC, 


Am» 


A]]llt|. 


0|t|tAlb, 


0|ljlA, 01 


• OjlCU, 


AfAb, 


^n 


Aircf. 


AfAfb, 


AfCU. 




CU5AC, 


cii|3e. 


CU]C|. 


cu3Aib 


CUCA. 




bfoc, 


b^ 


bl. 


bib. 


b|ob, 01 


• bjobcA. 


6u]c, 


6o, 


6}. 


bAO]b, 


6oib. 




e^brtAb, orj ^ ^ ^ 


ej&iit \. 


eAb|iA]b, 


OACflA. 




puc. 


fAOf, 


puice. 


]fii|b, 


fUCA, 




• 


Ano, 


AIJIJCJ. 


loi;!^\|b 


]or)i;cA. 
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Thus it is seen from the foregoing that A5Atq is the compound form of 
jil5 nfe, at or to me ; A5A&, of A15 tu, to thee ; Ajse, of a|5 fe, to him ; 

ASAIDD, of A|5 riOO, to Ul; A5A|b, Of A}^ f]^, tO yOU ; ACA, of A]5 |AD, to 

them. 

The 8u^ |Ab, they, has become, by time, almost effaced in the compound 
form of the third person plural. 

the verb bo beit, to be, with the pmpositional |ir(monn A5411Q, to me, 
A5At>, to thee, &c,, denotes possession: as z!x A]|i5|ob A5AT9, there it 
money to me, t.e., I have money. The verb ** have," therefore, when in 
English it expresses the idea of possession, is translated into Irish by means 
of the Terb t>o be]6 irith the prepositional pronoun A5AIP, and ita inflec- 
tions. (See Obs. 1, 2, in Third Lesson ; p. 16, also p. 108.) 

VOCABULARY. 



Austria, XlurcniA. 

Country (a large territory), c]n,/. 
— (a rural district), cuA|t,/; 
(pr. thoo-ay), CuAiceAc, m, a 
countryman, a clown ; also a lay- 
man, as opposed to clefiteAc, a 
cleric. CuACA (same) ; piur, cua- 
CA16, boors. CuACAC, a<^'.,. rustic. 
CuAtA, a people, a race ; as cuaca 
CitteAnHf the people of Ireland ;- 
cUAtA tye X^AtyixTf, the Danaan race. 

Echo, TQACAllA, literally, the son of 
the cliff. The word tqac, a son, is 
applied also to the young of brutes, 
and, in a figurative sense, to that 
which springs from any source or 
cause, as, njAc-cffte, a wolf (the 
son of the wild country) ; tqac- 
leAbA]i%, copy of a book ; tt)AC-AUA, 
echo ; ti)AC.le]^eAf), a student, i.e., 
a son of learning, from lej^, read ; 
Ti)Ac-rAii)A]l, the like, or equal; 
as, bo tbAc-fAti^A^l, your like. 

Fear, (apprehension, dread of conse- 
quences), VAicqor, m (pr./dtcheesy; 
dread, terror, casIa ; ]r nyx]t e 
An |rA7rc|or, fear is salutary. 

Germany, 5ttllAri)A]t»,/, 3Anbii)A]i),/. 
A German- Keltic word, derived 
from Al, powerful, prodigious, large, 
and tQAQf), man, German (old Irish 
fQoi), persons). The usual deriva- 
tion of AUemagne is allet (Ger.), 
all, and manneSf men; a name 
vhich, in strict propriety, cannot 
with this radical meaning, be ap- 
plied — as it was at first — to the 
few who, with their neighbours 



the Ifarcomanni (Irish niAftc, a 
horse ; n^AttcAc, a rider), lived be- 
tween the Rhine and the Danube. 
5Attbn)ATn, Germany ; from SAfib, 
rough, fierce, and n)A]i}, men. 
Power (command, headship), ceAn- 
DAr, m (from cdAno, head), Afitv 
ceADDAt, m, sovereignty. 
-— inflaence, control, ^^t^fiAc, m, 
as, r)]*\ AttftAc A5Af9 A|fi, I cannot 
help it (there is no controlling in- 
fluence to me in its regard). 

— ability, force, strength, lyeAftr, 
m, ctteuDAf, m, ir .pe2vt<Ti fi^UAiin 
'f)A noAftc, ingenuity is better them 
strength. 

— moving force, bjAOAcc, / (ve- 
hemence, boldness). 

— sway, Ttejifj, f; high atntion, 
Atib-|te|nj,/. 

— martial greatness, CA|c-tte|ii?,/. 

— animal strength, b]i|^, w, lut, 
U|b]tteAcc,/. 

— capability, efficacy, bfif^; as 
tueb 5At) bnrSf a thing without 
efficacy. 

— mightiness, govwnment, cu* 
lijAcc, cunjfQAf. 

Powers (qualities), cA]li6eAcc; nst 
the powers of the soul, CA|l|6e- 

AC6a Af) Ar}An}A. 

— governments, AftbottivAecA, or 
Aftb-f lA|6eArA ; as, the powers o€ 
Europe, Anb-cutb^ccA va I|-6u- 
no]pe ; Attb-^UiceAfA i|A b-Gu- 
noipe. 

*- an army, rluA§. 

— many, TQonAo, 50 leoti, 10194b ; 
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at, a power of people, imoAb 

Shake, v, cttA]6-eA6, tn/. 

Spread, 9, le«6f)0f^, -imiA6, tn/. 

limble, iiAtaitf.li, fdf. (finm ua6, 
loaeiiaew, aolitartnen) ; UAtbAr ac, 
a4r>> from oAcbAr* desolateness, 
wildBes8,terribleness ; ctto6A,hard- 
fovght, valiaat, terrible; as, ca6 



cttoaA, a terrible battle; b|a% 
vehement; ii>]lceAd, deitruettve; 
from iQ]ll, destroy. 

Tuscany, CareATn,/* 

War, C05A6, m, ca6 (battle), «• 
IiOtteAf (strife), m, eotbtVAc, a^ 
(contention, struggle, in which the 
contending parties meet). 



EXERCISE XXXIX. 

1. Have you any news (duaSacc, pr« nooyaeht) ? 2. I 
have no news. 3. Has your father any news? 4. Mj 
father has no news ; we who live in the country, have no 
news (idiomatic form — there is no news at, or for us who 
live in the country) ; you who live in the town ought to 
have the news of the day {}X c6]\i bA0^6 a c^ 'f*^V ii>bA]le 
n)of]t, 50 TD-befbeAb tjn^^z 5AC aoi) Ue AS^ib)? 5. Have 
you heard of this terrible war which is about to shake 
£urope ?* 6. Of course I have (50 C|i7ce cuaU^) : its roar 
has been heard not alone throughout the land (bo clttji^eAS 
A s^iTi) t)] b-e ATt7A]i) qt|b At) ci|t), but has echoed in every 
Talley, and glen, and dell, from Howth to Urrus Head (acc 

t^;5^]V' -^ 1DAC-A]Ue aw 5AC IaJ AJUf jleAW, AJUf clttAH 

6 6]i)D-6bAi]t, 50 ceAi)i) JA|t]ttt]f). 7. Is it likely that its 
flame will spread towards us (cu3A]i)i)*!)e) ? 8. I am under 
no apprehenslion that it will (Irish idiom — there is no fear on 
me tnat it will). 9. My brothers James and William are 
under the apprehension that it will (a fear is on my brothers 
James and William, &c.) 10. Indeed there should be no 
apprehension on them. 11. I said so (biibA|ttc ti^ffe f^o)f 
and that they should be possessed of courage (Irish idiom — 
fOEid that it is right for them that courage should be in them), 
12. Are you afraid (is there fear on you)? 13. I am not 
afraid — I never was, and never shall be (there is not fear on 
me — ^there never was, and never shall be). 14. Are ;our 
fttdier and cousins afraid? 15. They are not afraid : they 
are possessed of that bravery which the race of the Fitz* 
Geralds are wont to exhibit (t^ ^ot)t)cu ai> cfteui^Af ub, ]r 
buAl bo cIai) ^e^}i^]\c a rA|fhAijA6). 16. What Powers 

* Written daring the week in which the war between Frsnee and AvitrU 
temmenced, April, 18«^9. 
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are engaged la tKis war? 17. France (ad 'jpftAiiK), and 
Sardinia (SA}tdp)|A), and the north of Italy, on the one 
side — Austria on tho other? 18. What is the cause of war 
between them (cAb 6 ad c-AbbAji co5A]6 c^ cacha)? 19. 
A desire on the one side to obtain liberty ; on the other to 
retain power (bufl a]|i add caoB le j*AO|tf acc f aJa]!, A3ttf 
le ceADDAf A cou5bA]l A]|t ad cAob efle). 20. Is not war 
a great scourge to mankind (dac tdoji ad fC|u]tfA, C05A8 
A||t AD c]DDe bAODA [human race] ) ? 21. It is indeed. 22. 
What a lovely thing peace is. 23. Oh! yes, it is very 
lovely ; we do not know its value till we see what evil war 
has done. 24. I like peace very much (]f ;8i]l 1]0id f |oc-c^]d 
30 b-AD-iDO|t). 25. Do not be afraid of this war (Irish 
form — let not fear be on you with regard ta this war). 26. 
I am not afraid ; for I put my hope in the God of battles 
-(cu]|i^iD iDo boccAf ADD 4)|A DA 5-CAc) and in the God of 
peace, and take from His hands (A3uf 3lACA]tD o d-a lAtDA^b) 
war or peaces as He wishes (r|oc-c^]D Do C03A8 |t6]|t idaji 
^f coil le]f). 27. You are very wise I see — as well in 
matters of this world as in matters relating to the next 
(a De]C|b AD c^f A03A1I fo A3Uf a De^qb ad c-f aoJa]! e|le). 
28. Do not praise me if you please. 29. I shall not; I only 
tell the truth (d| rbolpAb ; D] beiftjiD acc ad fjitiDe). 30. 
Good-by (beADDAcc leAc). 31. Good-by kindly (30 ]iA]b 

TDA]C A3Ab), 
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TWENTY-SIXTH LESSON. 

The preposition le, le|f, with, conveys the idea expressed 
by the words " belonging to," " on the side of," ** under the 
dominion of;** as, 

)f le^f AD 'ClJeApDA, ad c|tU|DDe A3ttf ad tDeub a iA 
ADD. The earthy and all that is in it, belong to the Lord. 

21d le b' ACA|]t AD |*eA|ibF03ADCA|6 fo ? Does this ser- 
vant belong to your father ? 

21d le n)U]t)Z]]i ad ci]t-3iiA6A cufA? Do you belong to 
the patriotic party ? 

When le, or le|f, refers to the subject of a ptoposition, it 
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means literally " with one's self," or " with themselves," and, 

therefore, alone^ or away — as, 

» 'C^ fe leif }:^]r). He is alone (literally, with himself). 

ril not leave thee, tbou lone one, 
To pine on the stem. 

— >/rMA Melodies. 
Ze}t le-Ar, a feAtj-nn, i)a feeAij moiU da TSlfc* 
Flee with thytelf {i.e.f away !) old man, do not make delay, nor rest. 

— /rtcA Homer t book 1. 

t>* ]i9i^ leir 50 rofcAc. 

He Y-ent away silently. —Ibid, 

Literally : — 

He went with " himself' silently. 

l.e]f , as we see from last lesson, is the prepositional pro- 
noun, for le, |-e. 

The English phrase, •' he is alone," or *' they arc alone," 
is, therefore, rendered — ca |*e le^f y^^VO ; c^ fi^b leo i^h\r). 

These various meanings the preposition le retains in its compound form : 

Ijon?, leAc, lejf, lejce, Ijiji), 

With me ; with thee ; with him ; with her , with us ; 

l]b, leo, 

with you ; with them. 

leo, with them, is pronounced as if spelled " leov/' and vulgarly ** leofa.'' 

Zix **l]nn-t)e" ceAtic, Cirte, 'r ATI s-CAilibe. 
On our side is virtue and Brin. 

Literally : — 

Are with us justice, Eire, and our friends. 

-^Irish Melodieit p. 39. 

Observe how the verb (c^) goes before ceA|ic, ftifte, &c. 
l)i6eAoi) i)A contjA, A]\i An ninccAd &* An D-cnoisno ceAcc Aojre, 

'5 ti^An B-tr;&35v]l cn^t-noijA Ain At) z]\^]i tist) "l]tjrj treio." 
And the wave that we danced on, at morning, ebbs from us. 
And leaves us at eve on the bleak shore alone, 

Obs. 1. — When le, le|r, conveys the idea of " possession," 
"dominion," it follows the assertive form of the verb bo 
be^c, to be— viz., ir* it is ; bu6, b^, it was ; bu6, that it may 
be (but it has only its primary meaning, that of with^ along 
toithf after the other forms, cA, is; b|, was; be|&, will be; 
and their inflections) ; as in the following axiom oil justice 
from the Irish code — the Brehon Laws : 
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•Mr te veAp," An bo An SAbAQ. ' 
To the owner of the cow the calf belo&gs. 

LhenJIj: — 

It is wiih the man of the cow fhi ctlf-^crlut tepUiur 90ktnm. 

In this sense Irish peasants ask children, C]a leff ci»?-— 
Whose child are you ? (Literally, whom vrith, you.) C]a 
le]f ca, A BttACA^l? — Whose son are you, boy? C]A le]f 
to, A cA]l|u.? — Whose daughter are you, girl ? C]a a9 
vfie^b A]t le]f tu? — To what tribe do you belong? 

Obs. 2. — The possessive pronouns mine, thine, fail, 
her* our, your, their; and the form, my own, our own, 
&C., are translated into Irish by means of the piepositionid 

Etnouns, 1)0117^ I&ac, le^f, le|ce, \]r)Vt l]b, leo (see next 
ercise). 

VOCABULARY. 

Abevt (arOttiid), r|i9CioU ; for A b- 

c|i9Cf oU (a preposition compoand^d 
' off A, in, and c)i9C|oU, border), in 

the borders, surrounding. 
Ass,lHrAl. 
Cow, bo ; phir, bA. 
Dowry, rpne, m. This Irish word 

originally meant cattle, becanse the 
-marriage portion in olden times 

IpTcn to daughters consisted io 

cattle •« a custom existing still 

among the peasantry. 
Hay (month of), t>eAlcefne. The 

month of May is called fi>Y nA 

'boAl-tefDe, or " the month of Bel's 

fire," because on the first of this 

month the pagan Irish lighted, on 

the tops of the highest hills, puri* 

licatory fires in honour of their god 

Bel— the Belue of the Persians*- 

ie., the Sun, to which deity they 

paid divine honoors. 1)l|AgAo, a 

year, more correctly spelled beUio, 

ia derived from bel* the sun, and 

A|9, a circle. 
Hill, niU|ll]Oi m (Welsh, melin; Fr., 

meuUnf Dut., molen; Gr., pUfKif, 

miOis Lat» msAi), from the Irish 

term t^ol, the axle, on which it 

lurns ; plur, iOtt]U»oi6. 



Mule, io6|Ue» aii phar. fQit|llce. Laif 
Ox, bAf9f m, fOAftc, m; pUar* ^A\mi 

Pagan, PA5A9AC, p/tir. a)S, from the 

Latin, P(igu». 
Poet, bAfib, ir|l6,plifr. bAffib, %'^yA. 
Poultry, eAoUit, a generic plonl 

term, meaning birds of all kinds. 
Pound, puocA ; as, a pound weight, 

pttDCA xn^fiAAtAym a pound ator- 

Kng, puQCA A]ti5ib; from pondm, 

Latin. 
Robes, caU|6 (dress), from cat, or 

col, from which comes coUo, the 

body; and cAb, dress. 
Stock, Ainoeir,/. 
Turkey (the country off), Coincfft A 

— a bird of that name, nuocAc. 

Woo, rttiMot »»»p- « ; TttmttS*** «i^«»' 

bfteus, imp. m; btteusAO, ii^.f 
fiom bTiea5, a lie, ffor those who 
woo, flatter, and in doing so, ever- 
colour the truth; ruinio^^ * 
lover, a suitor ; siso, in a secon- 
dary sense, a trifler. The a ii 
pronounced short; the syllable roTIi 
in the foregoing is pronoUAOed like 
the English word ser. 
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EXERCISB XL. 

Robert and Michael — Kfob^iib A5Uf 2t)|CAel. 

1. Is this mine or yours? — 2lt) l|oro-f4^ ^fo,t)o leAc*f a ? 
2. It is not mine nor yours ; it is my father s* 3» It is 
therefore^ yours, for what belongs to your fiither belongs to 
you (a]^ ai) A6bA|t f]i?, |f leAc-f a e, 6]}% ]f leAr-f a At) 
menb A bA^i>eAf le b' ACA]]t). 4. Are not you his own 
espeeial son (Nac n)Ac le]t* }ie]r) cu-f a) ? G« I am his own 
especial son. 6. You appear to have been all alone (Irish 
idiom — with yourself) this evening. 7* Indeed I have bees 
all alone till you came (oo 5»T^ CAfi)|c LU-rA), thanks fov 
your friendly attention (bu|6cACAr bu^c |?ao] bo CA|tAbAf)« 
8. I am sorry I had not been able to coroc yesterday 
evening to meet your friends (rj] ii>A)C 1|0id t>A]t b' ^c|b|]t 
tfott) ceAcc cfiAC-i^doA A i)Ae A|5 6^]l bo CAiftbe). 9. I 
was sorry too, for all our friends were with ti«— you alone 
(Aii>^i)) of all were not with us. 10. When did the meeW 
in^ (b&ll) separate (bft|f fUAf)? - 11. It did not separate 
lalT four o'clock, this morning. 12, Is this house your 
father's own? 13. No, it is mine; for my grandmother 
(ti>ACAY]tft|6|t), to whom it belonged, left it to me ; it is now 
mine* 14. Has she left the houses, the mill (n)n]l]r))^ the 
faarm (|fe]ln)), and stock (A^|ii)^ir) to you ? 15. No, she faaa 
not ; these are not mine, they are James O'Brien's, my cou- 
sin. 16. But to whom do the cows (bA), and Uie horses 
(See Sixteenth Lesson, p. 89), and all the sheep on the 
other farm belong? 17. They are all the property of my 
brother Stephen — the cows are his ; the horses are his ; the 
oxen (bA^tn) are his; the mules and asses, the sheep and 
goata^ the poultry even, such as geese, ducks, turkeys, nen«> 
cocks (See Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth Lessons), all 
belong to him. 18. Has he a thousand oxen ? 19. Indeed 
he has, perhaps more. 20. " Whose child" is this boy 
yonder? "C]a leif" ad buACAiU 65 fo caU? 21. He is 
my brother's child — a fine boy, and very like (** cof AmA^l 
le") his father. 22. Who has all the money vour grand* 
father had amassed ? 23. It has been all, only about a thou- 
sand pounds, bequeathed to my sister Anne— *^a5a6 ]omlA9 
AQ A^l^se^b, cin^qoU toile pupcA, a^5 tdo 6eA|tb-f |tt]t 21i)9A* 
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24. It will make a handsome dowry for her — b&At>t?A]8 fe 
fp|i6 beAf b| ? 25. It will, indeed. 26. Is she not going 
to get mariied this month — the lovely month of May ? 
21 i)AC Ti>]Ai) le]ce ]>0|*a6 a 6eAi)A6, At) td] fo — Tt)| Altt]i) t>A 
BeAl-ce|t)e? 27. She is not; it is in her own power (ff 
):e]b||t le]ce), but she has deferred the marriage till the 
beginning of the coming month (50 co|feAC m) n)| fo 
ca3A]0i)), from the old pagan notion which still exists 
among some people, that it is not lucky to marry (i>ac 
b-|!U]l fe foi)A pof a6) in May. 28. Is it in that month of 
which poets love to sing — that month which appears to be 
the most delightful month of all the months in the year (be 
Tt)]0fA]b i)A bl(A5Ai)A) ; when earth and sky, wooing us to 
the transient things . of life, put on their newest robes^ and 
look charming and joyous, as if telling all Adam's race " Be 
happy." It is the month, too, of Mary ; a month full of be- 
nedictions to every child who loves so good a mother — 2li> 
h)] Ai|t A b-f:u]l t)a f ]l]6 50 fioft A]3 beAi)A6 jtAijt) — ai) ti>] 
]f ' |*ulcn)A]|ie be Tt)|0f A]b i)a bl]A3Ai)A, 't)UA]|i a Ctti]teAi)i> 
Ai) c|ttt]t)t)e A3Uf At) fpeuji, le i)-A|t Ti)-b|iett3A8 A]3 r)e]te 

C'&llie Al) C-fA03A]l 1*0, A 3-C011a]6 ]f U^IA OjljlCU, A3Uf 

ATi)A]tCAi)i) 30 f3|An)AC, |'eui)ri)A|i An)A]l a'i* A]3 ji^S le f]ol 
2l6A]n) — ** B|6i6 f ubAc/^ Jf f e n)\ 2t)<\]]te e — it)] a c^ l^i) 
be beAi)t)AccA]b bo 3AC ufle leAi)b a]3 a b-pu|l ^}tSs6 A]|i 
ii)ACA]tt CO ceAi)ATt)Ail. 29. Does your sister know all this? 
b-ptt]l f|0f A]3 bo beAitb-fiuji a]|i ai) tt)eub fo? 30. She 
does (c^ p]0f) ; but, like many in matters of this kind (acc 
n)A|t 30 leo|i A r)e]t]h be'i) c-|*Aii)A]l fo), she follows the 
words of foolish women, and sets common sense and reason 
aside. l,eAt)Ai)t) X] ca]1)c f Aob-bAi) A3ttf cu||teAi)i) a]|i le]C 
c]aII A3uf cu]3f]i)c 31. Please tell her what I have been 
remarking. 32. I shall, but it is no use (b6A|tt:Ab ; acc i)|'l 
Aoi) 5A|t Ai)i)). 33. Good-by (fUn leAc). 



TWENTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 

Obs — The English verbs^ I choose; I desire; I dis* 
regard; I care not; I like; I pity; I prefer; I love 
rather; I wish; I wish rather; I am fond of ; I remember; 
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I wonder , I am surprised , I am wont ; it seems right ; 
poor; just; bad; hard; pleasant; wonderful; and otners 
of 'kindred meaning, are rendered into Irish in a peculiarly 
idiomatic way — viz., by the assertive verb ir> W5 hA, was; 
followed by an adjective or noun, with the noun or pronoun 
which in the English is the subject or nominative» governed 
in Irish by the preposition Ic, with ; as, 

T choose, ir U<>5^ l]om; literally, it is choice ii7t7A me. 

I desire, or intend, ir rt)|Ai) licit); literally, there is desire 
with me* 

tA|i)]c nye le ce]i)e a fCA^Ab A|]i ad caIah? A5Uf c]a t)|8 
e^le If 11)1 Ai) l|OiD Acc ] bejc a^i Uxf a6 — I came to cast fire 
on the earth, and what will I but that it be enkindled. 

Ir itf]An \)ott) ]:eAt*>A sluAfAcc 
3o cuAo ceAttc tfA |r]ot)A 6L 

I desire henceforth to repair 
To the real haven of wine-drinking. 

— CarolarCt Song, " Lord Mayo.**' 

I care not, ]f cun)A l|0ri) ; literally, it is equal with me. 

Cui^A l]oii) cAc ujn) c]onn. 

I care not for all, about esteem. 

-^O^Daly Fioniiu 

Thou likest, |f rt)^\t Icac ; literally, it is good with you. 

^A Y iDAjc leAC A be^c buAi), caic fUAjt A5ttf re]c — If 
you like to live long use hot and cold. 

You like i^^ ^^^ leAc; literally, it is proper with you. 
* l)r '^l^^^S l^^c; „ it is elegant with 3rou. 

He pities V^ ^V^t ^W » )» it is pitiful with him. 

iJr <^T*»»^1^ l^ir* J, it is hard with him. 
She prefers, ^f |:e^]t|t le]ce; „ it is better with her. 
She loves rather, ]r ^^X^ le]ce; „ it is more loving with 

her. 

Ir AQfA leo cof05foll A'f CA]6e 50 iQoti. 

They loVe honoor and Tirtae more. 

— /rifA Melodies, p. 10. 

W 'sh (^^ ^^^ hv^i literally, it is pleasing with us, 
^^ ' l)r ^^l\ h^Vl 9, it is will with us. 
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You remember^ ]X cu^iijije l|b. 

Ton remember Ellen, oar hamlet's pride. 

— Moore's Mslodia, p. 41. 

They are wont, ]f ^r)i^ leo; literally, it is usual with them. 

John thinks it hard, and wonders that you have his 
money — )y c|iua]6 le SeAjAp 6, Asuf ]f ]0.i)5a leff 30 
l-pu|l A A]|t5eAb A5Ab. 

Obs. 2.— The verbs can; could; may; might (denoting 
ability, power, opportunity, and not a mere sign of tense) ; 
am able ; am capable ; have the power to ; and the like,- are 



translated by the exj)ression ^f ]?e^b|]i, it is possible, fol- 
lowed by the preposition le, with; as, ]f feib||t l]on) a 
I^ai)a6, I can do it; ^f p^lb^jt le]f ceAcc, he can come; or 
by ^e third person singular of the irregular verb c|5]id, I 
come ; c|3, it comes ; as c]3 l]on?, I can — i.^., it comes with 
me; v] c]3 leAc, it comes not: — v] c]3 leAc b' a|iai) a be]c 
A3Ab A3Uf A ice, you cannot have your bread, and have 
eaten it. 

'CiScaS (imperfect), it used to come ; cfseAb l]on), I used 
to be able. 

'tA]ij]C, it came ; ca]0|C le]f, he could, he was able. 

'Cpcf A^b, it will come; qocpA]6 le|f, he will be able. 

'CjocpAb, it would come; c]ocpA6 le]f, he would be able. 

30 b-c(3ib, that it may come ; 30 b-c|3]& le]ce, may she 
be able ; 50 b-c|5]6 bo Tt]3eAcc, thy kingdom come. 

VOCABULARY. 

farmers to sheep-walks, meadows, 
paddocks. 

, Flowcfi bU6, m, blAtA,p/tir. ; a rose, 
nor, m, plur, nofA; a flower In 
bloom, r<^oc, plur* r<^otA; bUtA 
h'ADfiif blossoms ; as, z^ bUvcA 
bixoA A|tt r)A. 5A]r> there are blos- 
soms OB the (potato) stalks — the 
Irish idiom for " the stalks are in 
blossom." 

Garland, frleArSf m, xle^TS bUt. 

Harvest, autumn, fosA^, m, from 
F05, produce, reward, booty, spoil ; 
and iSxft, tilling. For the same rea- 
son tro^f9A]fte means a pirate, one 
Hying on the spoils taken from the 



Daisy, x)o\neAxiy m; from doth, day, 
noon ; like the Saxon term daisy, 
derived from day. 

Held, pAittc, /; aij, pAfttc bfie&S, 
b&ij, a fine white (t.e., unculti- 
vated) field ; a plain, a level coun- 
try, iDAj (pr. mawh). From r^jAj 
are ierived the names of many lo- 
calities in Ireland beginning with 
the syllable Moy^ May, or Mo^ as 
Moyglass, Maynooth, Movilla. 

Meadow, m, njACAitte ; derived from 
n)A^, and sio^ttt a» smaller, denotes 
a smaller portion of level country 
than that indicated by the term Tp a$. 
It is a name applied by our tenant 
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floep, Irom po^t booty, spoil, tnd j Ripe, ajf., Apu}6, ripeness.. Apufte* 
njAftA, of the sea. From i:o^n)Aftte I x\cc,/ 



is derived the name of the Femo 
rit»s> the second coJoay that took 
po ao e so ioB of Ireland. Voi,^]\,/, 
booty : from frog, and 5<xbA]l, tak. 
iay ; poS^Ui, adj. , predatory. 

^ogOAib (from |rog,«nd 5n]6, to do), 
nh means tenrice, ceremony; 
re^ttb-vo^AijcAf^, a servant, one 
who renders service, yet feels the 
Intterness (reAftb) of serritude. 

November, Saiquiq Jf; mf n^ S'i^m^t 
the month of November. Hallow- 
Eve, o|6ce-5Ati)nA* SAfbujT) is 
derived from fAfbi calm, serene, 
and frttTQ, end, becaase the serene 
seasons end at Nevamber. 



Sports, rusftA* A5ur sfxeAtt. 

Summer, rAiot^Ad, derived from x^nh 
and z\i!s, time, season ; or ttA]6e, 
a quarter of a year, as it is, by ex- 
cellence, the serene season of the 
year; c]oc|rA]6 An r^inttAd A^iif 
f:Ari;A]6 An i^eutt, the summer will 
come, and the grass will spring 
up. 

Strand, ctt£v]^; hence en^la-md]n, 
Tramore, the great strand (from 
ctiivio, and njoti, great, large), a 
fashionable watering*place near 
Waterford ; ^lonn-cn^f^, Yeatry. 

Thyme, cfnje. 



EXERCISB XLI. 

Maxgaret, Elizabeth, and sister. — 2t)Afi5A]|t6Ab, ftl^fAbec, 

A3ttf A beAjibf |U]t. 

1. Do you like to walk, my dear, ai> ii)A]c leAc |*]ubAl, a 
CAftA ii>o c|to]6e ? 2, 1 do like to walk ; but, tell me (acc 
fWjf i>ATi>), can we walk through the fields ; for to tell you 
the truth, I will not walk on the road (6]|i leif ai) f iM^e a 
jsiJd leAc, V] f]**^^^K^^ -^IT* ^^ n)-bocA]t Tt)6|t) ? 3. Yes^ we 
can (fCAb, "c]3 l]i)i)'*), for there is neither dew (bjtucc) 
nor rain (|!eA|tCA]i7) on the grass. 4. I think it pleasant (]f 
beAf I^oid) to walk through the fields. 5. Do you prefer 
the fields to the road? (Irish idiom — are the fields better 
with you than the road?) 6, I do (if ^e^|i|i l]on)). 7. Do 
you think it pleasant to walk out in the morning ? 8. Mo ; 
1 love rather to walk out in the evening. 9. Perhaps your 
sister would like to come with us, and to pull flowers ? 1 0. 
She cannot come. 1 1, Try (peuc), perhaps she can {V fef- 
b|]i 30 b-c]3). 42. Certainly, / do not like to leave her 
alone ; she is such a charming girl. 13. She sajrs (t>e]|t x\) 
that she likes to come, but that it is not possible for her 
unless you get leave (acc xy\ f e]^|t le]ce, njupA b-f^jAib cu- 
fA ceAb). 14. I can myself give her leave. 15. Very 
well ; I am sure she is more willing to come than to remain. 
16. I'too would prefer that she would come. 17. Is she 
wont to remain at home ? 18. No ; ^e is not wont ; in fact 
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• 

it is usual with her to be out with her sisters. 19. Oh ! 
how beautiful the meadows look; how beautiful (oc i)ac 
alu]p An)^]tcAi)i) v^ Tt>AC^||t]6» i)AC aIu]i)) ; see the daisies, 
the wild thyme, the honeysuckles (ija pe]cleo5A), and all 
the wild flowers (17A bUcA ^]4^6^r)^ u]le) ; what a nice gar- 
land I shall make for mother. 20. That child wonders 
(there is wonder [foi)3t)A] on) at everything new she sees. 
21. Sister, will you please pluck flowers, and we will make 
a garland (ai) ^|l leAc |t5fA ^ |a6ai)a c\iu]r)r)\i^^ ^3^V 
b6AppAn)tt]b |:leAf5 b]ob). 22. Pluck flowers yourself, my 
girl, just as you please. 23. Margaret, do you like the 
summer quarter better than any of the other seasons of the 
year (?l ^A]t3A||tfeAb, at) peA|i]t leAC-fA ai) |-An?]tA6 ryo 
|iA]ce A||i b]C e|le be'i) Tt)-bl]A3A]t;) ? 24. I do; for not 
only can one walk out through the fields more readily then 
than at other times, but the meadows and everything around 
you look gay. 25. That is true : yet what do you think 
of harvest time, the lovely harvest time, when all fruits are 
ripe? 26. I know it is a joyful season; but then the 
thought that the fine days are past, and all the exciting, 
healthful sports of the year coming to a close, is not agree* 
able. 27. Well, my dear girl, do you not know that such 
is life — at one time sunshine, at another storm ; at one time 
summer, again winter; but every one to his choice (5AC 
btt]t)e bo ]t6||i A Tt)|A]i>). 28. Do you remember the sports 
we had last summer at the sea-side at Tramore (2lt) ca]ti>oe 
leAc Ai) f tt3]tA6 A5ttf Ai) 3|teAi) b| a3A|1)i> ai) f Aii)]tA8 fo 
caA|6 cA]tc CAob ad ^A|]t|t3e A]|t Ap 'C]tA]3-n)5]|i) ? 29. I 
doy well (if cufitjije l]on) 30 n)^]t). 30. I assure you we are 
just at my cousins house; will you come in (ap ^]l Icac 
ceAcc A fceAc) ? 31.1 shall, with pleasure. 



TWENTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 

Obs. I. — Between the idiom "]f lionj" — it is with me, I 
possess (]f leAc, thou possessest; ]f le^f, he possesses); and 
" c^ A3An?" — it is at or with me, i.e., I have (c^ A3Ab, thou 
hast; z^ A]3e, he has: z^ a]ci, she has), &c., the difference 
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In the meaning is, that the latter expresses the presence or 
use of the thing named ; the former indicates a right to its 
possession; as, "c^ ^IT^SjOb ajah)" acc **i)] Ifoti)" f6]ij 6, 
" I have" money,, but it is not my own. " TZ^ as^ti;," shows 
the money is in hand ; «' i)] l\on)" (not with me) indicates 
the person's right to it. 

EXERCISE XLII. 

• 

1. You have money, but is it your own? 2. I have 
money, but it is not my own. 3. My father has land, but 
It is not his own. 4. My mother has a house, but it is not 
her own. 5. My brother usually has (b|6eAi)i) A13) money, 
but it is not his own. 6. Has your sister a book which is 
not her own ? 7. My sister has not a book which is not 
her own. 8. The landlord (A15 c|3eA|ii)A v^ caIiijai)) has 
herds (ctteubA), cows, horses, sheep, and goats, but they are 
not his own. 9. This land (cAUrt)) is good« but it is not 
our own. 10. To speak the truth (le]f ai) fj|ii6e a |i^6), 
there is nothing our own. 

Obs. — Lejf, with, is formed from le, by adding to it the 
euphonic sibilant f , a letter which, in every cultivated lan- 
guage, is annexed to certain vocables, to prevent hiatus. Its 
correct spelling, therefore, is lef, but usage has adopted the 
spelling le|f . 

Le, with, assumes the form le]f (pr. lesh) before the 
article ai;, the ; after the interrogative pronoun cf a, who ; 
and the relative pronoun a, who ; as, " C|a le]f*^ ai) bon)Ai> 
1*0? — To whom does this world belong ? Leif aij CfseAiiijA 
(with), to the Lord. CjA fe a b-pujl fe cofAtijAil le]f ? 
Who is it whom he is like to (with) ? 

Lejf is also the third person singular masculine of the 
prepositional pronoun, l]0Tt7, with me ; leAC, with thee ; le]f , 
with him, or with it; as, 2li) le SfeA|tlAf ai) leAbA]t fo? (Is 
it with Charles this book) Does this book belong to Charles? 
)X " le]f ' (it is with him)y it does. 

EXERCISE XLIII. 
1. C]A le^f Ai) bA]le fo? 2. Jf le^f ad CfJeAftuA 6? 
3. C]A le|f Ai) q|i fo? 4. )f le fDttii;q[i i)a 1)-6|fteAi) }. 
5. C|A le]f Ai) caIaii) fo? 6. )y liorp-fA ]• 7. Nac le 
b' ACA^jt 1? 8. N] leff. 9. C|A leir PA b^ ASUf i;a cao- ^ 
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|iA|3, Ap caUH) A5uf Ai) c|iA|5? 10. jr le qseAftiM !>* 
CAltt>Ai) i^b. 11. CiA le|f Ai) 3AbAi) ]»o? 12. Jf le K«A|t 
AD b5 6, ti)A]t be]]t Ai? feA0-|ia8. 13. 5^ 1*^1^ ">^|C ^S^b, 
c^ p]df A5AI1) n^> 5"T* ^ K^^l^ ^'^ ^^> ^'J SaBai). 14. ^cc 
C]A A]t le]f Ai) bo; ap le bo 6eA|tb-b|tACA^|t ] ? 15. Jf leff. 
16. CfA le]f Ai) c-d5Ai)AC fo? 17. 2li) le|f ai) 5^|itb|i)eAff 
6, i)o le fe^ji A!) q5 n)d||i. 18. Jp le]f ai) 5a|ftb|i)eAC 

(gardener) 6. 19. Jr "^^l'^ ^^ K^^T^ <^3 ^• 

Obs. — The interrogative* possessive pronoun tpkose is 
translated into Irish in the form tvliom tvith, c|A leff ; as. 
** whose is this book'* (Irish idiom — whom with the book 
this) ? c|A le]f Ai) leAbAjt f o ? Ijon^-f a (with myself) mine, 
(See Obs. 2, in Twenty-sixth Lesson, p. 162.) For ex- 
amples, see the foregoing and following Exercises. 

*' Whose," meaning " of whom," " of which," " on whom," 
as being a part of, the likeness of^ is translated, not by leff, 
but the preposition be, of; or A]|t, on ; and Cf a ; as, whose 
ima^ and likeness is this? c]a be At) foti7A]5 A5u|* At) co- 
fAtijiAcr fo? be CAefAfi (of Caesar), Caesar's. 

.VOCABULARY. 

From the following few generic names, cd, a hoimd, a greyhound, any dof; 
(n}A&\6, a dog), cofiti, a crane, ipfol, any animal, is derived— by adding to 
each a word expressive of the peculiar quality of each species — a great num- 
ber of specific terms by which the various kinds contained under these gemara, 
and other animals of kindred characteristic features, are denominated : 



Dog, hound, cti, m ; pltir, cojt) ; Gr. 

Kvoty; Lat. eanis. 
Wolf, cCi AlU|6 ; n)AbA6 AlUfd, from 

c<«, or T0A&A6, and aUa)6, wild ; 

iO.Ac-cftte is another name for 

wolf; and frAol-c6, from pAol, 

wild, cruel. 
Pointer, ) C6, or n)A6A6 eun^c, (from 
Spaniel, { the aame, and eutjAc, of 

birds) ; rpAbAd U]t5e, a water-dog, 

a spaniel. 
Moth, cd rT09i)A, the mildew worm, 

fur insect. 
A ranger, a slow-hound, cti-luiri5e, 

from lo|t5, to seek, to trace* 
Greyhound, ti)fol-cu, 
Otttr, fi)A&A6 U]f5e; c(i boijn; cd 

ft)AtVA. 

Rabbit, co|t)]u. the diminutive of co|T7 ; 
Laliu, euTiiculm, 



Falcon, large hawk, t^Aolcon. 
Bandog, Af\-cu, from ^T^i & chain, 

and ax ; HAfc-cu, same, from nAfc, 

a collar, and cu. 

Fox, riOQAC, T0A&A6 YtUA6. 

Crane, conit, cotiti hjoqa. 

Bittern, conn 5Tte]ne. This bird ii 

commonly called bunAij leuoA* 
Cheslip, conn* cor AC. 
Earwig, conn-5obU\c. 
Grasshopper, conn caoU 
Heron, co^ifi sUf. 
Salamander, conn-CASAflce. 
Screech-owl, conn-fSMJ^os. 
Stork, conn ^^H' 
An animal, a beast, large ar small, 

Tijfol; as, tij^oUnjon, a whale; 

njiolcos (as if iniol-65, a diminutive 

animal), a fly, fi^Aoy, melon (Gr.) a 

sheep ; mtlf Welsh. 
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A moth, n^fol cojUe. 

A hare, mfol bu]6e, from t!)fol, and 
bUT^c , yellow. The common name 
for hare is sionnFT^^* from sjottftt 
short, and ^j^i, a deer, any wild 
animal. 



Bat, n)|olc65 leAtAifte (leAcA||t, 

leather). 
Crab, njfol rp^5^ (from rp^Sf a 

claw); a frog or toad, mfol 19A5A17 

(from tQA5), a small paw. 
A gut*worm, i9fol 50]le. 

ISXBRCISS XLIV. 
1. Whose hat is this? C^a le^f Ai) bA|t|i§Ab fo? 2. 
Mine (lfOti7-fA). 3. Whose house is this? 4« It is John's. 
5. Whose knife is this? 6*. Jane's. 7. Whose pen (peAT)i)) 
is this? 8. Whose paper (pApfe||i) is this? 9. Whose ink 
(bubAc) is this? 10. Whose ink-bottle (bubAblii)) is this? 
1 1. Whose slate (fUcA) is this? 12. Whose quill (cle]ce) 
is that? 13. Whose is this horse (cApAl, eAc) James has ? 
14. 'Whose likeness is this? 15. Whose image is this? 
16. Whose history is this (on whom is this a history) ? 17. 
Whose history (fx^||i) is this (with whom, i.*., to whom 
belongs this book of history — leAbA]i t*c^||io) ? 18. Whose 
bread is this? 19. Whose meat is that? 20. Whose is 
that hound — C(A le|p ai) cu f|i)? 21. It is my father's— 
71* le id'aca||i ]. 22. Whose is that dog, and this grey- 
hound, and that spaniel which you have? 23. They are 
not yours. .24. Will you, if you please, walk with me along 
the bank of this river ? — 2lo f ]ubAlf A|6 cu 1|0ti), it)^ 'f ffe 
bo co|l e Ai|i bftuAC pA b-AbA]i)e fo? 25. I will — f|u- 
bAlfTAb. 26. Do you see the crane yonder (caU) on the 
brink of the pond — A]|i b]taAC ijA l]i)Oe ? 27. I do — f e]C]fi). 
28. I see hares, and rabbits, and herons, and storks, all here; 
it is an amusing spot (]f fjArpf ac ai) ^|C e), whose is it — 
C|A le|f e? 29. It belongs to the Duke of Leinster — le 
ceADfAfic i)A LAiJeAi) ^. 30. I am obliged to you for your 
attention, but I must go to Dublin to-night— jf ^1511) bAtt) 
bul 50 BA|le 2tcA-cl]Ac A t)ocz. 31. It is time to go— c^ 
ffe Api; Art) ^ipteAcc. 

TWENTY-NINTH LESSON- 

Obs. 1. — Adjectives signify fitness, unfitness, profit, dls- 
profit, pleasure, pain, convenience, inconvenience, indiffer- 
ence, agreeablcness, are followed by the prepositions bo, to; 
Ajp, on; Ai;i), in; le, le^f, with; ^ao], under. The four 
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former, bo, A|fi, At)i), ]:ao|, impart to the noun the usual 
prepositional meaning of relation ; le, however, betokening 
an affection of the mind, adds to its prepositional force the 
idea of opinion, judgment; as, 

Jy buijc^lfxeAC " bo" Se^g^i) ai) obA]|i fo — This work is 
profitable to John (expressing merely that, in relation to 
John, the work is profitable, without specifying whether or 
not he considers it such). 

jf bui}c&1|xeAC "le" Se^jA!) ai) ob^^fi fo — This work 
" is considered" profitable by John. 

jr "olc leo*' 6—** They consider'* it evil. 

jr olc «' bO|b" 6— It is " bad for them." 

^^'f olc " 0|i|iAib" fe — If it be bad on you (a form of 
expression used by those who do a thing to grudge or vex). 

^)A'r olc o|tc ^, bfeAi)]:Ai6 nje 6 — If it be evil for you 
(just to spite you) I shall do it. 

Bub 5eAf)An)Ail *' o|irir 6 — He was friendly ** towards"' 

me. 

Btt6 3eAtjATi)A]l " bATi) fe — H»^ was friendly *• to" me. 

Btt8 3eAi)ATi)A]l "aoi)" a ceAC f6p fe — He was firiendly 
" in" his own house. 

Bub JeADAfijAil '*l]orn" ^ — I 'considered" him friendly. 

)y "tDAjc bAH)" Acc *• i)| n)^}z l]on)' — It is f/ood for 
wie, but I do not consider it good. 

VOCABULARY. 



CeAT), m, fondness, regard ; of a kiu- 
dred meaning with e]oi70 {kynn)^ 
affection. 

CeAijAtijAil, friendly; from ceAn,and 



t)<\]66]ti, poor; opposed to r^T^bm* 
rich. 

t)eACAnt, difficult, impossible (from 

.,_..,,., , , too, like dwt in Greek, a particle 

AiQAfi, like. Just as from 56^17, j betokening difficulty, and cU]rt» 
affection, love, is derived 56^0 a- put, settle) ; its second meaning 

ibA]l, amiable, lovely ; from | is, strange, mournful — derived 
5tt^» love, 5ttA6Aii)A|l, love, j from bo, and cAtt, friendly, 
able; and, in general, adjectives | t)jAnAr,m, violence, vehemence, force; 
with a passive signification are < from b|Ao, vehement, 
derived from primitive nouns by )^lA|teAr, m, a kingdom, heaven ; 
annexing to them the suffix from frUfc, a prince. It is at 

AiiMlli like ; as, vl^it, a prince ; present applied to that kingdom 

i:lA]tAibAil, princely, munificent ; of which our Lord Jesus Christ 

):eAn»aman; ):cAi^Aii)A|l,manly; is King, ^*i\A\teAX oa OAotii," 

tneAf, respect ; nicArAttKxil, re- the kingdom of the taints, 

spectablc \ n)o6, esteem ; n;o6- 
Aii)A;l, estimable. | 
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EXERCISE XLV. 

2. Ji* n)A|c **l]on)" a be^c ai)1) fo, 5]6 ijac ii)A|C "bAn)" 
&. 3, 2lo n)A]c "leAC** ceACc Ijoti)? 4. t1] tijAic ** Ifon)" 
bul leAC, 3]8 b* ^e]b]]i 50 ii)-bu8 it)A]c bAii) 6. 5. 2l|i rtj^ic 
" le b* ACA]fi," b^f fAJAfl? 6. N1071 it)A|c "le(f," do 
" l]i^i)e," 316 30 n)-bu6 ti^ajc bo tT)6|t^ij bA b-pu]5eA6 fe 
b^if (if he should get death, i.e., die). 7. Jr beACA^Ii " le 
5 AC bu]T)e" Ai) fAojAl boijA fO f^3A]l. 8. Jf beACA]|t 
" le]f Ai) bA]6b||i** (poor) e, A3Uf if b€ACA||i ** le|f ai; 
fA]6b]]t^' &. 9. )r beACA]|i "bo'ij b-feA|i fAi6b]f'' bul 30 
flA^ceAf, 3]8 T)] beACA||t ** le]f ." 10. ^i) olc "leAc" 30. 
b-|:ii]l t>o cori)u[ifA fAj6b]|i? 11. N] b-olc liort) ; acc 
30 c]i)ce, If olc Sah), 6] ft b6Ai)fA|6 fe (he will make 
[commit]) b^AtjAf Ofitij fe^i) A3Uf ai|i n)0 ceAlUc (hearth, 
household). 12. J f olc *Ue SeojifA** 30 b-fUA^ft a t^AtijAb 
bAf, 518 T)] b-fu]l AOi) ti)A]C 65 Ai)i). 13. Le b-olc ofirt) 
IHt)i5e mo buACAil 30]b (committed theft) TtjAfi JeAll 3uft 
olc " li on)" 3U]i |tAib fe aijij AOi)f eAcc (along) 1]i)t) (with 
us). 14. 436AT) cA]i)c le]f (speak to him). 15. )y n)A|C 
" l]orr)" UbAi]tc le^f, acc V] Tt)A]c "bAtij" UbAjftc le^f. 
16. B-ftt]l cu ceAT)<\Tt)A|l **A]]t?" 17. T^Xx ii?e ceAi)An)A]l 
**Airt/' 5)6 1^1 b-ftt]l TDe ccAT)ATi)Ail *MCMr," 18. Na b| 
njAjt f|D. 19. Ml bei>5|b. 

Obs. 2 — ** Le, with,'' following adjectives of the class 
specified in the foregoing observation, imparts to the infini- 
tive mood active of some transitive verbs depending on 
them a passive meaning, such as is peculiar to the second 
supine or the participle ending in dus of Jjatin verbs ; as, 
Eve was fair " to be seen"— B^ :^lu]i) 6bA ** le f efcpi?." 
It is a wonderful story " to be told" — Jf ]oi>3ai)cac aij 
fSeul 6 "leiDfip." 
It is hard " to be got" — )r beACAiji e "le |:^3A]1.** 
It is joyous " to be told" — Jf luAc-gAifteAC 6, " le ]ta8." 
The goods were profitable " to be sold" — 6^8 bmjcA^f- 
ceAC i)A b"eA]i|iA]8 ]Ab *• le bid." 

Obs. 3. — The English irtfiuitive present^ expressive of 
purpose, intention, or the Juture^ known in English Grram- 
mar by the words " about to," must, when translated into 
Irish, be preceded by "le," for; as, le |i^8, to speak; pour 
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porter ; [^ dCAi)A6, to do; she stooped to conquer — bo cftom 
n U» bvix]6 ^i%5A(l; tliqy cameto see, ca^i)ic riAb le |:ejcnt); 
he is about to some, cA r6 le ceACc; Jane is about to go* 
r& Sp^^lb le \n)te4<cz. 

VOCABULABY. 

Evening, noro. /; even-tide, cn^vc. Sail (to >^ swim. TtfAva^ 

DOQA, the time of the eveningt Sign (omeiO* cuAfit m : m, ca^n 
or after-noon ; 9611 a, the poss. , c&AtA, a lAotoer-omen, the Inih 



case of no]n. 
Opinion, bAtttt'^rijAil, from bAttftt the 
top, produce, happy issue, sue* 
cess ; and aiqa]!, like — t.e., what 
is likely to follow from given 



term for rainbow. CoAn 5ort6A 
5A]irioo «*3ur SAtibfjcn, the 
fo.-eruDner of famine is tempe&t 
and storm. 
•» (a demonstration, an example)* 



premises— opinion, conjecture. { cAfrbeAoAb. 

Saddle, biAlU^TC (from b(AUy the ; — (a oken, a mark), r.on)Afi6A; 

breech, and tkjc, place), bfAll- | — (a miracle), fvionbuiUe. 
Ac6]tt, a saddler. 

EXEBCISE XLVI. 
1. Look to the west (ATi)A]|tc A^|t ai) ^Ait). 2. I do look 
(Aii)A]tcA]Ti)), 3. See how red (i}ac beA|t5) the sun is now, 
when he is going to rest (Aijo^f *i)ttAHt c^ ff le bul f aoi). 
4, Oh I he is to be seen in great splendour and glory 
this evening — Oc c^ tl ^ V^]^V]^ V^] loi)]tA6 Asuf |:ao| 
5lof]t n)di|t Ai? c|t^c-t)doA 1*0. 5. Really the sea appears 
on fire — 21n)A]tcAi)i) ai> ti)a]|t a be|c A]|t ce]i)e. 6. Indeed 
it does. 7. Is your friend the saddler (about) to go to 
America ? 8. He is (about) to sail this week. 9. Indeed 
(50 be]it)|i>). 10. "Wonderful to be told,^^ I. thought 
(f Aoil ii)e) he would never go (in it), i)ac ^tAcpAft fe a 
co|6ce A1JD. 11. Earning is "hard to be obtained" these 
days — cA ]*A0C|tu5A6 **beACAi|i le f^SA^V 'wa lAeqb fo. 
12. Is his business (obA]|t, ce]|tb) not good (bor)A). 13. It 
is not good for making a quick fortune—- >i)] rr)^]t ^ ** le 
CAifcc A fAOCjiujAb" 50 cApA]b. 14. Are you "to go" 
(i.e. intending to go, about to go) home to-night 15. Yes, 
I am-^c^ rne Ic bul. 16. Is it not late to ^o? 17. No, 
it is not ; for I am wont (See Lesson Twenty-sixth) to travel 
at night — ll]r^f)t a 6eAi)A6 'f ad 0]6ce; besides the moon 
is (about) to rise — cA ai> seAlUc le e]|t|5A6. 18. I advise 
you (bciitifi) cott)Ainlrt btt]c) not to go (5AI) a 6ul) ; for it is 
my opinion (p njo bA|iAtt)A]l) that we will have a storm— 
50 iD-bei6 Yzo]]in) asauji). 19. It is my opinion that we 
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will not. 20. Do you not perceive (t>AC f:efce4i)i) cu) how 
red the sky is — co feeA|t3 A'f tli At) T^eu\i ? 21. Is redness 
in the sky at this time a sign of a coming storm (of a storm 
to eome—\e ceAcc) ? 22. It is. 23. Well (S^Aire), I do 
not care about these signs — ^f cutDA l]on) (See Lesson 
Twenty-sixth) cAob pa cuA]t fo ; I like the proverb (f eAi)- 
|iA6) uiat tells us not to heed omens— 5A!> TDeAf a he\t 
vASA^DD A(^ cttA|tA]b. 24. Have your own way then— 
B]deA6 bo co^l fe\t) A5Ab« 



THIRTIETH LESSON. 

In the Twenty-Bfth Lesson we showed that the personal 
pronouns and simple prepositions unite. Of the prepositional 
pronouns formed by this union we gave a partial list. We 
now subjoin those not yet presented to the learner : 

lit Person. 2nd Penoo 3rd Perioa. 

Mas. Fern. 



S. ]tdti)ATi), before me, 
P. Xiony^VVi before us, 
S. tAjiit), over me, by me. 
P. cAftAii)!?, over us, by us, 
iS. c|t^oti), through me, 
P* z\i]r)i)f through us, 
S* OA^Ti), &om me, 
P. UAIOO) from us, 
S. uAf ATI), above me, 
P. uAfA^pi), above us, 
S* mi)AtD, about me, 
P. utpA^pp, about us, 



Before, riO]n), prep* It expresses 
priority of time and precedence 
in plice ; as, t^jti]c re ^owah), 
he came before me ; ye ax re 
}xort)Mi)j be stood before me ; c^ 
At) bftr \iov9A]t)n, dea'.h is be- 
fore as. 



|t0tT)AC, 


r 

no|ii)e. 


ltO]TDp|. 


^on7A|b, 


]tdn7pA. 


- f 


me. cA]tAc, 


cAiitir, 


CAlttfX|, 


f us, CA|lA]b, 


CA|t|XA. 




C]tlOC, 


zji]b. 


CltjCI. 


cfiib, 


C|l]OCA. 




UAIC, 


uA]6e, 


uA]6ce. 


UA]b, 


UACA. 




UAfAb, 


UAfA, 


uAirc|, 


UAfA]b, 


UAfCA. 




Ut1}Ab 


u]iiie, 


U|rDp|. 


UT1)A^b, 


UippA. 




VOCABULARY. 


- 





CourageouSi QdJ,f n)]xi}eAriyx]\i from 

vi)]fi)eAc, m, conrage. 
Dead, nj^ttb (Welsh, marw^ to die; 

Latin, mori). Cix aq freAfi 

n)Anb, the man is dead; iqa^- 

bAd, to kill. 
Deati, bjvf; bAru^A6, to put to 
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death, to perith. Heb., bof, 
death, rottenness. 

Eternal, rfon (always, perpetual) 
t]otiittt]6e ; eternity, rfonnui6e- 
Acc,/. (See the trord always, 
p. 80.) 

Fortune, luck, Sx6; as, 50 tvai6 ax) 
c.5x6 o^tc, may good luck attend 
you; 50 5.cu]n|b t5]A At) c-A6 
ottc, may God prosper you. 

— prosperity, reuo, bire<Ac, roijAf . 

— plight, event, state, p,At; as, 
tJeA^-jiAc ; DjlOC-tlAC. 

— dowry of a man, c|to6 (cattle) ; 
as, Sichem said to Jacob and his 
sons, '* Raise the dowry and ask 
gifts, ti}eA&U]5|6 At) c\xo6, A^wy 



coTtu]5|6 c|o6UcA]6."'— Crftietis, 

zxxiv. 12. 
— dowry of a woman, rpT^e. 
Hope, boccur, m; &o]J,/. 
— ru]l,/ (expectation). 
Keep, retain, con5bA]l (pr. conffdil) ; 

from cot), together, and ^AhA]i, 

to take. 
Whither, where, ca, for ca at} &]r, 

what place? Like the Latin 

quo, for quo in loco. Ca b-|:iiil 

cu A]5 bul, whither art thoa 

going? Ca b'jrufl t>|A, when 

is God ? 
Wish (I), ir n)A|fc lion? ; ]t tijiad lion>, 

(See Twenty-Seyenth Lesson, 

Obs. 1.) 



EXERCISE XLVn. 

1. Well, John, whither art thou going? — n)A]fe, a Se-2i- 
5^11), CA b-fUjl cu A|3 bul ? 2. I am going home. 3. And 
who is this walking before you f 4. It is my servant man, 
William — ti)' 05UC, UjlleAti). 5. When, before this (|iO]rl)e 
f 0), were you at home ? 6. I have not been, before this, 
at home for (le) years! 7. Who is before you now at 
home ? 8. There is none of my friends before me to greet 
me (le. f A]lce rubAfjic bAii)) ; all are now dead — my father 
and my mother, ray brothers and my sisters, all are gone. 
9. It is sad, indeed, to think of this — ]X b|t6i>AC 30 be]iT)]i> 
cu|Ti)ij]U5A8 A]|t fo. 10. Yet we should not grieve at the 
death of friends, for death is before us all — v] coifi bu]i>i> 
be]C pAO] bftO]i) A]|i b^f a|i 3 cAjiAb 6]|t c^ ai) b^f 
" jiotbA^oi)" u]ile. 11. You are a great philosopher — ]f fAO] 
it)5|i cu. 12. Thank you — c^ rt^e buibeAc bu|c; here I 
am, the world is before me — fortune, good or ill, before me — 
death and eternity before me — yet I have a heart hopeful 
and courageous, because I keep always before me God's law 
and his holy (i)AOit)ca) love. 13. I wish every man would 
keep these ends before him. 14. The saints, like the Jews 
of old (n)A|i i)A b-JubA]6ce 'f-Ai) c-|*eAf)-|ieAcc) always 
kept God's law (blfje <t)^) before them. 15. Ought not 
we (oAC c6]|t|i bufop), in like manner (ri)A|i *ai) 3-ceAbi)A), 
keep it before us? 16. I think you arc right (fA0]l]Ti7 30 
b-|.*a]l ttt ceA|tc). 
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NoTV.— -**Hc, or its combinations with the personal pronouns, though 
found iu modern printed books and manuscripts, is not used in the spoken 
langpuage in any part of Ireland, Id being invariably used in its place."— 
O* Donovan*8 Irish Grammar, 

" He, with, is used in manuscripts and printed books for le : its compound 
form is — 

S, niAH), with me, ^}oz, |i]r, t^I^. 

i*. ni^o* with us, t^]b, |i|u." 

— College Irish Grammar, 

<* le is the only form of this preposition now used in Ireland in the spoken 
language, though ne is found in most modern books and manuscripts."— 
(y Donovan's Irish Grammar, p. 285. 

Se^c^ beside (Latin, se'cus), is at present seldom found in 
the compound form : 

feACArt), feACAC, fe^c 6, ye^d % 

beside me ; beside thee ; beside him ; beside her ; 
XeAC^]r)r)3 feACA]b, feACA, 

beside us ; beside you ; beside them. 

Neither is uAfAti) (above me) now in use ; in its stead, of 
C]Ot)i) (above) is employed; nor are these combinations — 
]OfAti) (under me), beAfAn) (at my right hand), cuacah) (at 
my left hand) — which are found in St. Patrick's Hymn, in 
Liber Hymnorum: 

Ctiiofc fofAinl Citprc uAr^rn! 

Cniorc beAfAtij ! CniOfc cuacam) I 

Christ be under me ! Christ be over me I 
Christ be beside me. 
On left hand and right. 

VOCABULARY. 



^ItfA, adj., written also AttfA]6, old, 
ancient, stricken in years ; aijd 
Ainjnt^ ^\^T^i in times of old; 
'&U]Oe AttrA, an aged person. 

f aUatq, a hood or mantle, a cloak ; 
Latin, pallium, 

l^AttAott! alas! interj., as if from frA 
(or fTAt), cause; Ati, our; t^ft, 
calamity. 

^ow^xe, old, perfect, grown to matu- 
rity ; from |:o]tt, very {per), and 
fre, mature, perfect. 

O, prep,, from, proceeding from ; as, 
tA)f)|c vie An)Ac 6 t)|A, I came 
out from God ; 6 loi)bU]n 50 
PAiMft from London to Paris ; 
"6" 5AC ujle o]lc fAO|t r|P*), 



A ri5eAYii7A, from all ctII, 
Lord, deliver us. 

o, same as the Latin de, of, from ; as, 
ireAti 6 5ttlbA]ij, a man from 
Scotland. 
— absence; as, zii, Aft b-c;^A 
" UA)t)o/' we have lost our sup- 
port, enr strength. 

6, adverb, con}., for 6 a, from which 
(either time or cause under- 
stood) ; if of time, then it means 
since; as, 6 bx\ti}c tpe A]|t An 
c-rA05Al f o, since I came on this 
world ; if of cause, then it means 
because, seeing thai, whereat 
(conj.) ; 6 z!x]n} le b^^t f2voA]1, 
flAi) le]f Aij 00 117 At) v)b\i, where- 
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as I am to die, farewell to the C^m over, beyond, hf, above, in its 

whole world. From the idea of twofold relation to time and 

** proceeding from'' conveyed in place ; as, zAv^ixp 'can 0^ ^7*9- 

o (or UA, which is the same), is f ifte *^zA\%A}i)r}f' we are patting 

obtained the "word UA, a grand- 
eon, a descendant, whicd, with 

the family prefix n^Ac, is so pe- 
culiar to Irish names. 
^^J^^ft ^ li^rd or drove of cattle; as, 

CATO h6 CuAilsoe, the cattle 

spoil of Ce<dey (in Loath). 

CA|T)ce, the plural of C'Ajn, means 

herds, stock, wealth, affluence. 
^^V^% ft ^ region or country, terri- 
tory. This Keltic root forms the 

suffix to the names of many 

countries in both Europe and 

Africa ; as, \>xi]ZA\nt Britain, the 

cA]i7 or ooantry of the Britht 

i.e., painted, speckled — for the 

ancient Britons, as Cambden 

says, painted their bodies (from 

btiTc comes bmocQAc, and btie- 

AtoAc, a Welshman, the family 

name Waish; as, CotQ^f b^e- 

'AcoA]^, Thomas Walsh; also 

bft]tc]qoeAt, the measles or 

tpeckled sicknest); Mauri/anta, 
• Aqui/ania, Lusi^anta. From 

CAO, or cA]n, is derived cAi7A]f ce, 

the Air^e, or Seigneur of the 

country (c4x]t)) ; cAijAifce^cc,/, 

tanistry, the ancient law which 

in Ireland regulated the right of 

succession to the throne, and by 

virtue of which the eldest and 

most experienced of the family 

Vffas entitled to succeed on the 

death of the reigning prince. 
Tfte, ihrough; as, ctte'D-A c|toi6e, 

through his heart. It denotes 

the cause or means ; as, ctte bo 

ctioir A5ur t>o fA^Tf rAOfi rioo, 

A t^i^eAiujA, through thy cross 
and passion, deliver us, Lord. 
«* on; as cfte UrA6, on flame; 
cfte ce]9e, on fire. 

' EXERCISB XLVIII. 
Cott>ftA6 e]bi|i coii)A|i|*-A A5Uf "peAji bocc, z]tjit) — A con- 
versation between a neighbour and a poor sick man. 



the tine omt set (passing the 
time); cua]6 CAefAn "tA|i" 
All Kabicof), Cs^ar went over 
the Rubicon; zSx At) rseul ri<l 
"cAti" c\x\met that story is d«. 
yoiu2 recollection; cuitt **cAtti9" 
ATI ^o\Ac TO, put this garment 
OMT me; cttA|6 re cA^t At) bo- 
ftuf, he passed by the door ; jx 
beAimui^ce cu *• fcAti *' i)a 
n)QA]b, blessed art thou amongtt 
(beyond, above) women ; 5n^- 
6tt]pin) cu, A CfJeATiijA " tAn" 
5AC u|6, I love you, O Lord, 
above all things. Za,^ following 
the verb beAt;, do, make, means 
without (Fr. eana)', as, beAQ 
- CAtt AX] x)\b r]f). do without that 
thing; ad toAjc IdAc A^ttseAb ? 
do you like money ? If iqajc, I 
do ; beAt) cA]tt|r> do without it. 
Za]\x]t is the third person singu- 
lar mascnline of the prepositional 
pronoun cAftn). 

UA]n), from me, is in meaning op. 
posed to A5A117, at me; as, zss 
A5At9, I have, habeo ; ca uA]ti7, 
I have not, I want, eareo, Ua|t9 
is pronounced wem, 

U)TQ, prep.t about, around ; it is writ- 
ten also \v} and ujn); Greek, 
ofi^i, amphi. From U]n> or ]tq, 
and bAll, a part, member, por- 
tion, is derived jn^eAll, a border 
or edge, and irojTt'in^aAll, a cir- 
cumference ; also U]ii7pui^]to, 
I turn round; as if ToiQcui^fi^, 
from U|T9, and cao], way. 
— concerning ; as, u]n)e f\^f con- 
cerning that, because of that, 
therefore. 
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n)0 c]iO]be. 2. 5^ l^^l'^ rt)A]t A5Ab a 8ujf)e c6]|t: pe^cfiD 
50 b-ru^l ca ai)1) fo leAc ^(i) — (hat you are here alone 
(See Lesson Twenty-sixth, p. 161). 3. ^o be^rrr^x) tA|it) 
Ai)i? fo l^ott) ffe^t) CO bocc Ajuf CO loTi) (bare) le Job, 5AI) 
V}^ Aijt b|t le cu]t "^]n)" i)o ^«cA]tn).*' 4, CAb u]tt>e, 
b-pu]! ttt CO bocc Ajttf CO Ion) ; ca b-puil i)a CA^fibe a b^ 

AJAb, CA b-^tt]l bo TnU]1)C]]l A b] 5eAf)AT1)All 0|tC, AJUf t)0 

^eA]t 3A0I <DA]b|6 {Ddvee^ and commonly pronounced JDo/i- 
yc) B|tm)? 5. 4)a n)-bei6eA84)A]b|6 Ai)0|f A5aii),i)] b6]6]i7i) 
TDAjt t^]n? ; Acc i)fl -8^|t|tAC A^t (See Lesson Twenty-fifth, 
Vocabulary, under the word Power, p. 158) b'^njfj f e "ua^id," 
cAjt Ai) ti)U]]t Ti)6|t 30 t^ji A cli t-^ojt, Ajof b' f^5 fe ii?]fe 
ii)A|t Oirio Ai)t) 8^A]3 i>A b-p|Ai), '*'n)0 feAi)6||i A|tfA]6, 
^]|i|te, l]AC ■ 3A1) b|A8, 3AIJ eAbAc, 3AI) ceoU" 6. jr 
c|tuA3 6 bo c^f, A3ttf ][• bocc a c^]|i: 8lcc -fdf ijac 

b-fU]! CaIatI) A3Ab, A3Uf C^^pce, IJO Tl)A|t b-pu]l — C^ A][l- 

3eAb A3Ab, d]]t b] cu f A|6b||t Aii)eAf3 (among) bo 3A0ICA. 

A5ttf pAO| cl]U Tbd]|l, ACC C^ AI) C-AH) fjT) Al)0|f ** CA|tTt)," 

b*fTi>f3 i)A z^ijze "uA^ft),^' CA|l ti)e ai) c-^i|t3eAb b] A3A1D; 
C03 AT) ^A3]fC||i n)o caIati) ** aA|n)," tajc me a b-c]i)i)eAf , 
A3af c4^ n)e Ai)oif Iaj, bocc, ^jaoi), fAlAtt), ^ojTipe. 8., 21 
b-c]5 l^oii)-|'A (See Obs. 2, Lesson Twenty-^even), r)]6 aiji 
b|c A 8feAi)A6, A bej66A6 ti)A|i foj; (comfort) 8tt]c. 9. jf 
1*03 8atd 3U]i CAii)]c cu (that you came) cusati), 6|]t 1)] 
3AC btt^pe A CfseAf le cott)ttA8 a 8eAi)A8 le bu|i)e t^ 
bocc ; d||i ii)A|i be||i At) feAi)-|tA8 : 

2ll) ce Ci6t TttAf olc4ti t)^«C A}^ ; 

Jttij re c«v Tfof bUA]lceAti cor atiw 

He who is up is toasted ; 

He who is down is trampled upon. 

10. N] b-ptt]l cu-fA X]OT V^Vy <^]V' ^^ ^^]^^ (^^^ ^^^) ^^ 

^* ^ll^S^^^j ^S^r Tp^ ^' T"^'^15 ^<> tT)U]T)C||l ttA]C 1)10|l CAfll 

cu it)eAf, A3U|' i)io|i 1TDC|5 bo cl^u uajc. 11. jf Fl^]^ ri^> 
A3ttf cA njo flA]i)ce ceACc cusati) A|t]f ; A3Uf ti)a]i bu- 
bA]|tc cu ^fe]!) (as you yourself said) 30 ti)]I)|c (often) }y 
f eAjifi Ap f lA]i)ce 'i)A i)A cApce (health is , better than 
wealth); ASUf CAob nf A^fis^b, ^y cun)A l|oit) " A3A11)" i)o 
"uAitt)" ^ (and, with regard to my money, I care not (ir 
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cuttjA IfOft)] whether I possess it or not). 12. JZ^]^ n)A]i 
If c6||i bo 3AC bu]i)e a bejc — cfe^li^ (having sense), A3u|* 
'5UCA6 3^6 i)|6 6 U]Tb 4)6. 13. 6ei|i bo cori)|iA6 fol^|* 
iDOji "bArt)." 14. 2l]|i It)' fOCA^l bu]c 'i)UA]|i cuA]leAf — 
(upon my word to you, when I heard) 3A]t ]tA]b cu pAO] 
leui) (under affliction) cua]6 ai> f3eul 50 it)6|i " c|i|on)." 
15. N| b-loo3A {eenyoo) \]ort) — it is not a wonder with rae, 
I.e., I do not wonder. 16. "Ca A3Att) ATK)]f bu^c cuIa]6 

/ U|l, CU||l Al> COCA 1*0 b* " UfTtje/* CUl|l AT) ^aIIa]I) fO Ajjl 

bo 3UAlAi)A]b (on your shoulders); A3uf ca|1|i \\oxx), 17. 
Be]|t]n) bu]6eACAf 6 ii)o c|i0]6e bu]c ; A3ttf 30 ii)-bu6 
feACc |:e^|i|t be]8eAf cu bl]A3Ai) o 'i? ]u6. ' 

NoTB.-^One of our readers inquired why ti) in bAtt) (to me) was not, in 
accordance with written authorities, aspirated in our Lessons. We gave 
the following reply : 

Our reasons for not aspirating ti) in the prepositional pronoun &An) (to 
me — compounded of bo, to ; and n^e, I, or me) are : 

First, because in the spoken language the word has not been, by any whom 
we have heard speak Irish, pronounced with ti) aspirate. Dr. O'Donovan 
says (** Irish Grammar," p. 140), '* that in the South of Ireland bAip is gene- 
rally pronounced bun), and sometimes even un) ; as, cAbA]ti 6Ari) bo lAii), 
pronounced as if writteif, cAbA]n un) bo Utb." Besides, if n) ji>e aspirated, 
the pronoun bAti), to me, cannot be distinguished from bAri), an ox. 

Secondly, because it is opposed to a principle of analogy clearly deducible 
from the body of prepositional pronouns — that the initial Consonant of the 
personal pronoun does not, when combined with the preposition, suffer aspi- 
ration ; as, oTtn), on me ; oftc, on thee ; bfony, of me ; b]oc, of thee ; fru|iQ, 
under me, for me, about me ; |:u]r, under thee ; l]on), with me ; tAftn), over 
me ; ctt]on), through me, &c. Now, in these and all other instances, the 
initial of the personal pronoun ti) or c is not aspirated when compounded 
with those prepositions which usually cause aspiration. Why, then, in this 
particular instance, should n) be aspirated when compounded with bo, to, and 
not when compounded with the other prepositions ? It is clear that there Is 
no reason for it ; if, however, there were, should not c of cu (thou), com- 
pounded with bo (/o), be also, for that same reason, aspirated in bu]c, thus, 
bujt ? Out it is not, and never has been ; therefore n;, in the pronoun bAi?, 
shoulo not. Taking both reasons together, you see that, contrary to yonr 
^ own inference, the form bvMi;, (having rb aspirated) is not " strictly and clas- 
sically correct." 

** But," you will say, *' are all the authorities— Vallancey, O'Reilly, Book of 
Common Prayer, Grammar of the Gaelic language by E. O'C., Rev. Paul 
O'Brien, ^0., whom I quoted in support of the spelling bAii), to go for 
naught ?" Yes. " And why ?" Because authorities quoted to sustain an 
argument, or settle a point in dispute, have weight only in proportion to the 
strength of the reasons by which they uphold their views. If a writer give 
no valid reason, and can give no valid reason, for an opinion, of course his 
^ authority is worth nothing on that particular point. The best authority o!i 
any subject is he who gives the best reasons in support of his views. These 
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inudples applied to your authorities show them to be of very little weight on 
settling a point in philology or etymology. 

The translators of the Protestant Bible, and of the other Protestant works 
in Irish — Drs. Donnelan, Bedel, O'Donnell, and their- associates — do not 
seem to have much appreciated correct orthography. Any one who reads a 
page or two of their '* authorised'' yersions, will find the same word spelled 
differently in different places. X^av) {dhow) is an incorrect pronunciation, 
heard (especially in the emphatic from &Atb-f a dhoW'SO — to me) in Thomond 
and in other parts of the south of Ireland — in Connaught too, but not gene- 
rally. Yallancey, although a philologist, never made special etymology his 
particular study ; and when writing his treatise on Grammar, had not the 
advantage, which a native who speaks Irish has, of being able to compare the 
spoken with the written forms of our language. He, as well as O'Reilly, 
whom yon quote, followed the forms of spelling which they found in use by 
those who went before them, without investigating whether such forms were 
or were not philologically correct. Their authority is therefore worth nothing 
on this point, nor is the authority of any succeeding Irish writer, till Dr. 
(^Donovan's time. He is the first who has treated, as a master and as a 
philosopher, the subject of Irish Grammar. His authority alone is, therefore, 
speaking generally, of greater weight than all whom you quoted. He has 
been followed by other labourers in the same field, who are endeavouring to 
settle disputed points of Irish orthography. Among these few is to be ranked 
pre-eminently the Archbishop of Tuam, in whose works you will find, for the 
prepositional pronoun, the spelling &An) invariably adopted. The spelling of 
this particular word Dr. O'Donovan does not settle. The weight of authori- 
ties against the correct spelling was so great that, perhaps, he did not wish 
to set them aside, and adopt that spelling which reason and analogy show to 
be right. Besides, his admirable Grammar treats of the language as it was 
in times past, and as it is found in works such as those you consulted, and 
such as are commonly found in the hands of Irish scholars. 

This explanation pleased our correspondent, for he wrote in reply : ' 

) ** Manchester, 23rd August, 1 869. 

*' I am obliged to you for the full and satisfactory information contained 
in your present number, concerning the pronoun b^n). I am glad to find 
that this spelling is correct, and that I may make use of it without hesita- 
tion, disregarding the other form (bAn;}, notwithstanding the apparent 
authorities in its favour. 

'* Some of your arguments, especially the second— the analogy deducible 
from the other prepositional pronouns— have been very often before my 
mind, and, after much perplexity, I came to the conclusion that the form 
bAii) was an irregularity, and that bAfi) would be more rational, but I had no 
Irish scholar to give me a clear opinion on the matter, until I took the step, 
^ which I now rejoice at, of applying to you. • . • 
} ** Bver since I became aware that there was an Irish language distinct from 
the language I was taught to speak, I have burned to acquire it ; and I have 
pursued this desire through difficulties which residents in Ireland can scarcely 
imagine. Bnt for want of a teacher with whom I could regularly converse, 
and whose knowledge would help me over my difficulties, I have failed as yet 
to acquire conversational fluency. Nevertheless I have not given it up. I 
will speak Irish yet, I trust, and speak it well. In fact, although I have lived 
all my life in England, I am an enthusiast with regard to the Irish language, 
and would like to have every Irishman, high or low, well acquainted with il»" 

O 
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THIRTY-FlllST LESSON. 

2l]Tt, preposition, means, in its literal Mid figuraliye senses i 
firstly, on, upon ; as, 

"2l|^^^ b^liji i)A co^>i> — 0« the surface of the waves 

**8tf]t" Tt>«lUc Ai; x]3e — On the summit of the house* 

** 2l||i" bjiuAc T)A \\vv^ — On the border of the pond. 

V ^1^" co^t)CA|5 i)A iij^]ux — Ujpo;i the waves of the sea. 

6^ Av loi>3 " A||t" -*n 5A|i)eAtt) — The ahip was (still 
there) on the sand. 

" ^l|t" Ai) c-|*|tA]b — On the street. 

" 2l]Tt" AOf> cof — Ort one foot. 

"3]|t'' leAC-Uin — 0» (with) one hand; literally,, <m half 
hand. 

2QAf|ieAi>9 fe " A]|t" A]t&t) Asuf uff5e-— He lives c?« bread 
and water. 

Oa this day — " 2l]|i" aij U *T)-itt&. 

0» to-morrow — " 21^ K' At) Ui Ti>A|tAC. 

He plays on the violin — yiffwy^^tyty |*fe ** A||t" ai) b-|s]&6|L 

She plays on the harp and on the piano— jit)ffteA!7i> fj 
A|lt AD 5-cU]nri3 A5ur " ahi'' ad P]ado. 

Have mercy on usy O Lord 1 — t)^Ai> c]*ocAf|ie " o|iaii)!>>" 
A "CiseAitfjA. 

Oai the board — ** Stilt*' ad j-cUji. 

He treats <>» that subject — rftACCADD fe " a]|i" ad tseul 

He speaks of Yam («.«., on him as on a subject) — LAbftADO 
ye A||i. 
■ He speaks of us — t^bftADD f^ ojtA^DD. 

Obs. 1.*— Whenever A|f( (on) refers to feeliaftga which 
affect the body or nrind, it points them out as being en the 
patient or sufferer. From this use of A]|t, there exists in 
our language an idiom which we pointed out in the Third 
Lesson; as, he is affected with sicknei^ — he is sick, z^ 
C]DDeAf A]|t (sickness is on him) ; I am affected with sorrow, 
I am sorry — c^ boilsjof ojiid, c^ h^ot) o|iid (sorrow is on 
tne) ; she fears, is afraid, is affected with fear — z^ eAsU 
A]|tr] (fear is on her) ; we are glad, joyful — c^ b]i6b ofiAfDP 
(ther- is joy on us). 

Oas. 2» — Therefore the English expression ^'^vohat ails 
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yMi," ia rendered into Irish by the words, CAb 6 c4^ " o|ic"— 
what is it that is on you ? 'C^ cfi^peAf ofin?— sickness is 
on me (I am sick). CAb e atj 1)^8 c^ " A]|i" bo tijAc— -what 
is the thing that is on your son (what ails your son) ? M| 
b-fu]l tn6 A]]t b|i "Ajft*' — there is nothing on him (nothing 
ails him). And again — 

Obs. 3. — Applied to money it betokens debt; .as, c^ 
AjUseAb o]tii? — money is on me, i.^., I owe money; c* 
ceub puijcA A15 Se^5Ai? ojirt;, I owe John an hundred 
pounds, i.e., literally, according to the idiomatic use of the 
preposition ajts an hundred pounds is for John on me. 

VOCABULARY-— OF diseases. 



^]cf&, /i phar. AYCtb{6, accident, sick- 
ness, distemper, epidemic. 

2t|reA5, V. (from A]r> back, and ifs, 
comes), to ferry ; n., a ferry, a 
return, a vomit; \eA\\, A]fT5, a 
ferryman ; bAt)-^]f75, a ferry 
boat. 

2l]r-foc, repayment, from AjXt back, 
and |oc, payment. 

2lnnAiD5» /» /''«*'• AtmADSA, a pang, 
a stitch, conirul8ions*-A^|tAr)5A 
AH bAir, the pangs of death. 

\>Ac, m, plwr, bAjC, an hindrance^ an 
impediment ; ast da cu]|t bAc 
A]ft, do not prevent him. 

— V, to hinder, to prevent ; as, bAc 
6, hinder him; bAC leif, to 
threaten, or attempt to impede : 
9A bAc iTOtp, do not attempt to 
impede me, do not mind me ; ha 
bAc lefr* do no mind it ; also, 
yoa will regret it^a secondary 
or idiomatic meaning. 

bACAC, plmr, bACAf^, a lame person, 
a cripple, one who is impeded 
from walking; i)| ^oijAnq coxA 
Aft bACAi^, the legs of the lame 
are not equaL 

bAlbAf, f», and bA]lBe, /, dumbness, 
stammering. 

bAlbAH, m, plwr, Af9, a mute; also 
applied to one who speaks with- 
out meaning; Latin, balbuiio, 

bo6ATi (pt*. bower) ^ adj. t^t9i\ Welsh, 
byddar; bo6AttA9, a deaf person. 



t>o6AttAcc,/, deafness. 

bfteo^ce, sick, ailing, delicate ; zix f f 
btteo]ce, she is ailing* 

ClAibe, m, scurvy, manginess; Wehh^ 
clav, a sick p«rtoa» 

ClAo]6, to leel sick, to wastes to de«^ 
stroy. 

CtAot^oA^c,/, sickness of any kind,, 
languor; henoc,clAi6eAi9f (plur. 
A), a sword; Latin, gladiunu 
ClA]6eAib is not commonly pro- 
nounced ely*avt but by metathe- 
sis, cii^'M, thus changing the 
syllables. In like mann^, Irish- 
speaking natives pronounce a&- 
bttfol"'' ^ confe88t as if written 

C9A016, pining, wasting ; CQA0]6eACc,. 
/, the state of pining. 

Cfi^t, », shake ; Ai5 ctiit, shaking ; 
Welsh, krydf c^^t-tAXmADt an 
earthquake. 

Cm6, »,/, the ague, the palsy. 

t)|UbAT), m, giddiness. 

t)onu|U5,/, pain, agony ; zs>, re Am 
boftuins i^dtS be is in great 
agony; boftU]T75eAc, very sick, 
agonizing; z!x fe 50 botiuji)- 
SeAC C]qn» he is very sick. 

ectonr consumption; firom eA5, death, 
and c]Dn, sick. 

F]AbtvAr> »»> fever; Latin, febrU; 
trtAbttAf ce7DC]$e, a burning 
fever. 

5AU;ty 171, a disease (Crooi 3AI, a blast* 
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strange, and ^i^tt, calaailty), plur. , 
5AUttA — a generic word, from 
which the names of many special 
distempers are, by the addition 
of certain suffixes, formed. 

5AUn DA D-A|tAn» disease of the 
reins or loins. 

3aIati bui6e, jaundice (bu|6e, yel- 
low). 

S^Uti cne-AcA, palsy. 

5AlAtt bub, cholera (the black dis- 
ease). 

5AUtt b|teAc, the small-pox (btte^c, 
speckled). 

5AUtx ce]c, scarlatina. 

3AUtt tt|t5AtbA|l, dropsy. 

5dAYtb, m, scab; se^ttbAf, scabbi- 
ness. 

SjoftTtA xiijivU (shortness of breath), 
asthma. 

5ucA, m, j;out. 

lAs^n, m, weakness. 

OftAft, sick, wounded, weak ; o^tt^rcAi 
an hospital. 

PjAi), m {plur, p|a1)ca), pain ; fl-piAi) 
(from ]l, many, varied, and pi^n, 
torments) ; ixyc da ij-]lpTAf7, the 
place of torments. 

5e]l5 Af A66A|b, liver complaint. 

550]lceAc, m, rheumatism; from 
rsoflc^ split, rend, tear. 



5lAi^be;Kn, m, cough, a severe cold, 
bronchitis ; from rl^lof to slay. 

Caotij, p/ttr. A, a fit; caoto c|i)0|r, a 
fit of sickness. 

Caccu^a6, quinsey, smothering. 

Ceti)e, weakness, sickness, death. 

Cfiji), adj.f sick ; cinoeAr, m, sickness, 
plur. cinnif' This word is the 
parent of many names of parti- 
cular diseases ; as, 

C]i)neAr c]i)q, headache, sickness of 
head. 

Cf^ncAf c|to]66, disease of the heart. 

C]f)i9eAf bo]l5, bowel complaint; 
r5AO]leA6 (from T5^o\, loose), 
diarrhoea — c<itip de ventre. 

'btt]c-c]i)r7eAf , measles. 

CianeAf pfACAl, toothache. 

C|nneAf QAful, ophthalmia. 

CjijijeAf clAjijije, or c|t)rjeAt le|9b, 
travail in childbirth. 

CjnneAr co]5Cft]6eAc (the strange 
sickness), epilepsy. 

C|nneAf fCATi)65, bronchitis, disease 
of the lungs. 

r||t]f9eAr, m (dryness), dyspepsia. 

CocAf, m, itch; 5AlAn SAi; r)ix\XKe> Aq 
cocAf, itch is ft disease of no 
shame. 

Cfteoc, m, hooping-cough. 



EXERCISE XLIX. 

1. '^o iD-beAi)ou]3e 4)|a btt]c a Sao| (God save you, 
Sir). 2. 3^ n)-beApi)U]3e 45] a A5Uf ^a]|ie 6tt]c (God 
save you kindly; or, literally, God and Mary bless you). 
3,. 2l|ri)f]|i b]ie^3 \ fo, btt]6eACAf bo <i)|A. 4. )f A]Ti>ni^ 
b|ie^3 ] 30 be]Tt)|i7, ft?]le ^^IcugA^ (a thousand acts oi 
grace — ^thanks) le 4)|a. 5. CAb 6 aij cao] a b-pu]! bo 
ti)ACA]|t AT) fU6? 6. ^A]fe, PI 'I f] fUp, 7. ^-fu^l 
T?j6 A]]i b]c A]|ici (is there anything on her, i.e., is she 
ailing in any way)? 8. 2t)^ir®> ^\^ rnb^x) (well, there 
is not much — she is not much ailing). 9. C^ h c^ A||tc| ? 
10. M| H jiAeb A]|t b^c acc flA]3be^t> (pr. sly dawn). 11. 
RA|b cu A|3 Ap I] AS (were you with the physician)? 12. 
Nl jiAbAf ACC c^ Tije bttl M)0}r ca]3e. 13. jr tda|c f|u, 
1?] be]6 ceo (a mist, a mere trifle) ; A]jiti a ii7A|tAC (theie 
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rvill be nothing on her — Le.y amiss with her — to-morrow). 
1 4. 6-^u|l bfi]c-qi)i)e<^f A||i bo leAi)b? 15. 'C^ 30 be]- 

rt^fo; Asuf ]X ^^^c -^ ^^ r? ^®ir- 1^* KA]b At) 5AU|t- 
bfieAC A]|t A ]t]Ari)? 17. 6|, A3Uf, tijo c|i^6 (and my 
sorrow) ! jac ujle 3aIaji ]f K^I^IT^ l^AC A]i)ti)ou3A6. 18. 
jf ]Otd6a (pr. umhee — many, various) 3aIa|i c|3eAf a]JI 
pAjfb^b (many a disease comes on children). 19. )y ioti)6a; 
c|5eAi?i> ofictt (there comes on them) c|oijeAf pa ful, c|i)- 
oeAj* 17A b-^|ACAl, cfOpeAf bo|l3, b}t|c-c]Oi>eAf, At) SaIaji 
b|ieAC, A3uf A]]t AT!)A]b (and at times) At) 3aIa|i bu]6e, 
plAbftAf OA b-pe]|*c (worm-fever) cjijijeAf c^i)!), A]reA3, 
i^^S^m T^^]i^^^^9 CACCU3A6, A3Uf c|teoc. 20. Jf n)A^c 
At) c-eoluf c^ A3Ab-fA A||t 3AC u]le c]i)i)eA]*. 21. ?S[] 
b-ioi;3A (pr. eenyoo) 30 tt)-be|&eA6 eolu|* rt)Aic A3An) A|p 
5AC tt]le A]C]b, 3AlA|t t)o cjDoeAf, 0|fi b| n)e A]tt)ff|t fAbA 
Ai)i) ceAC i)A i>ocA|i (in the house of the infirm or sick, 
I.e., infirmary). 22. B-fu^l eoluf A]|t b|C A3Ab Af Ica- 
bA]iAib? 23. 'C^; 0|]t lejj; rt)e 30 leoji a]|i l]A5Ap (on 
medicine, or medical art) co n)6|i f|i) 30 b-|ru]l bu]l A3 aid 
ceAb (permission) f^5A]l e]5f]b (from the doctors) ad 
BAlAbA-jij [al-yan — of the faculty), fe]6|f) a 66At)A8 be 
nf eoluf. 24. Ca tt)eub c]i)eAl (how many kinds — pr. 
kynawl) c|i)i)eAf ai)i)? 25. Jf iort)6A cpeAl c]i)t)eAf 
Ai)T), t)] feib^t A]t)tt) A cu|i ojictt (there are many, kinds — 
it is not possible to give each a name), c4v A3Ab yih\t) 

eoluf A]f |lO]t) tt)A|l C^ l)A C]T>1)lf CO]CCeAt)A — C|1)t)eA|* 

c\x)x)i qijijeAf c]io|6e; c|i)i)eAf ^jacaI; z]X)X)e^x ^"^ V^^> 
c|i)i)eAf co]|ip 1)0 bo|l3; ai) c|i)t)eAf co]3C|nceAc; b|i]c- 
ciDt)eAr; A3ttf ir ]0ft)6A 3AlA|i, A3Uf plA|3 (plague) a 
c|3eA]* A||i AI) bu]i)e 6 '0 An) a c]3eAi)t) fd o'lj ?i)-b|to|i) 
(from the time he comes from the womb) suf ai) An) a 
ce]3 fe bo 'ry UA]ii); fo |iO]i)i) b^ob — 3AU\|t bfieAc; 3aIa|i 
ce]c; 3AlA]t bu^be; 3aIa|i bub; saIaii u|V5eATi.)A|l; 3AlA]t 
c|ieACA; A3Uf le]]* At) n^eub |*o, c^ A^qb^S 50 leo]i be 
5t)Ac (usually) A]|t cIa]1)I) ai) bu^ije (on the children of 
man.) 26. 'C^ 30 ^\n)]t) — reioiti) 50 b-fruil At) bcACA 
ro lii) be 3aIa|i A5Uf be c|i^6, b* A|C'|b, Ajur be plA|3, 
6 cttf 1)^ b-013G 00 50 b-c.|5 «Af|i Alt n)-bAi|'> ^^^ ^**1" 
>eACAf bo 4)|A, c^ U^ACA eiLe Ai)t), At)i) a n)-bei6rDib 
5At) AjCfb, 3AI) saIa^i, 5A1; C]i)i;eAr, 3At) pUiJ, 3ai> b^r 
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A]|t ^ca8 v^ fio|t|iu|6eAccA (during eternity). 27. jf 
AO]h]i) Ai) fri)UA|i)eA6 (thouufht) ^. 28. /f p^ofi 5«Tt 
b*AO]b]i^ A5A]t)i)-i)e A && CO ii)5|i fAO] leui). 29. 3<^i 
jiA^b f|!W ttll^ fof A]5 fe^lb Ap beACA f^p. 30. S'^l^^inj- 
fe Aift A!) i>^6 ceAbT)A — 50 |iA]b flW '^l^ ^VV a fe^lB 

VOCABULARY. 

t>AftA]lle, III, ^/fcr. Ai6r a barrel; 

Welsh, baril; French, daril, 
ChjOt /f dispraise; v, to dispraise; 

t>uii)C A c&]neA6, to dispraise 

one; Welsh, ihcyit, complaint. 
-* rent, tax, fine; zii^ clx]t) o\ttt), 

there is a fine on me; c;u r9e 

5A0 cix]ti, I am without fine. 

— adj.f dear, beloved, cherished. 

— undefiled, chaste; a tb^tAfTt 
cSx\tf, undefiled mother. 

Cl\Xft}'in>t I hear, v, irr ; cuAUr» per. 
tense, I heard; cuaU]6 xe^ he 
heard ; clu]D-i:Ab, I shall hear ; 
A15 clor, hearing ; Greek, k\^€i, 
kluei, he bears, v; tcKvrhst kiuto$, 
udj.; Welsh, clywi cltut, an ear ; 
Irish, cluAfi an ear ; cl6, fame ; • 
8ancrit,«r»toA; Ross, «/tccA ; the 



guttural letters c, it, are ehanged 

into the sibilant, f . / 

5Uoi6, Vf call ; 5U076 Af tt» call him % 

' 5Uo]6eAr, I called. 
I0C, V, pay ; iocAr> I paid ; locpAbi I 

shall pay. 
^^}i}X^V^ (pr- ffu&fil/A«r), master. 
^^liirctteAf, /, mistress. 
^]orutt, m, a measure. 
t^Oior^TneAcc,/, measurement. 
OUf /f oil ; Latin, okum, 
5cdft, m,much, plenty, score, twenty ; 

plur, rcoiii ; as, cm rconi, three 

score. 
5or5eul, m, gospel, good story, from 

ro, happy, and rs^ul* story, 

news; Greek, «v-^77cXAioi^, cv- 

angeltiony good news. 



BXERCISE L. 

1. Ca tijeub c^ o|tii), a n)A]5|fCff ; d^^t ]f ii)1A1) l^oii) 
m* f^ACA b'loc. 2. t^ ceub put)CA o]tc. 3. Mj Ti)6]tA^ 
fe. 4. 2li> rD<i]C leAC |qACA bufije Ajji b]c e]le, b']OC? 5. 
Jf ttjAjc l^on?. 6. Ca njeub c^ A^t td'aca]]!? 7. 'Ca. b4i 
cenb pui)CA. 8. CAb fe c^ a]|i nyo 6eA]ibitACA]|i ? 9. 

TJ^ qOf bl]A3A1)A, AjUf luAC CU|3 fC6||l CAOftAC. 10. 

Ca TDeub r|i>? 1 1 'C^ti)C]oU cu^s ceub puijcA. 12. ^a 
locpA^S iDe i)A |f]ACA u]le a c^ oftA]Tn)9 be]6 5A]t|t 30 
ii)=jle puijcA A3Ab le ^^aJa^I (to get). 13. Be]6 50 bef- 
li)|1^ 14. Jf c6^|t bttjc A 8eAi)A8 ii)A]i tt|i)i)e ai) tdaoh 
A]|t A le]3Tt)tt]b AWf Ai) c-]*o]f3ettl? 15. CAb ^ ffij? 
16. Nac &-fU|l f|Of A3Ab; ija|i le]^ cu 30 ti)|1>]c 6? 17. 
5l6 5a]t cuAlAf (although I did hear it), ]f rt)^\t l]on} a 
clof A|t]f. 18. 4>o b| |feA|t fA]6b||t avx) (there was a 
rich man) A|3 a jtAjb ii)AO|i, :A3uf tAp|C c^v Afjt, juft 
rcA]> re A ii)AO|i). 2l3ttf bo SIaoj6 a 'CiJeAjtijA A|m 
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Ajuf bubA]|tc la|f; CAb e f o a clu]i5]ii) o|tc; cAbA]]t 
8ati) coi^bAf A^|t bo Ti)AO|iAcc. 19. 2lcc cAb ^ tifi)oe ai) 
n)AO|ii. ? 20. 3^AO]6 ]*e A]|i ai? ti)tt|i)C||i A||t a ]itf^|b 
f]ACA» -^Spr fenfi-^lT^c f^ leif Ap ceub bu]ije, **CAb e c^ 
Aj3 TDO "CiseAitpA ojic-fA/' 2l3Uf b'f|ieA5A^|i At) feAji; 
ceub bAit|tA]le oIa ; bubA^jtc fe, 5IAC bo peAi)i} A5af 
f3|i]ob be]C bA|i|tA]le }:]tcp. 2l5Uf bubA^lic fe le]|* ai) 
bA|tA feAji, A3ttf rufA, "Ca rijeub ca ojic?" 21 be||i, 
ceub Ji?]0fd]]i c|m]coeACCA (wheat), iDeAi) ce]C]te fco|ft 
' 6e, A]|t f e. 2t)olAi)i) AD 'CiseAjti^A Ap f eAjibpojAijcA^b 
l»o— At) b^Ai)pA]8 cttfA l|on)-fA TDAji jijiji^e |*e-fAi) le^f 

At) T9U]1)r^|l A^|t A |lA]b t)A p]ACA? 21. Bll]8eACAf |:A0| 
Al) fC|llpC|U|t; ACC 1)] S^AlJpAb |l6||t b* ]A]t|lACA]f, 22. 

JocAiTi), njAfi i*]!?, Ap Toeub A c^ o|iii) fS]t) A5ttf A|it too 
5AolrAi 



THIRTY-SECOND LESSON. 

Obs. 1.' — 2li]t, 071 ; and the prepositional pronouns, Ojiii), 
on me; o]tr, on thee; a^|i, on him; A]|tc|, on her; 6|tA]i)D, 
on us, &c., follow verbs of asking, entreating, imposing an 
qUigsdon on 4>iie, and the like; as, ^A]t|t cftocA^fie *^A]|t" 
4>iA, ask mercy {on) of God ; iTt)p]3|Tt) o|ic a 451 a, I entreat 
{on) thee, O tord ; fub o|ic, there is (a toast) on you— 
your health — a short form of address used by the peasantry 
in drinking healths. 

Secondly, A^|t means for. In this sense it is put before 
the noun of price, and also the thing priced ; as, what ex-* 
change shall man give for his soul, CAb 6 ai) 7-AC|tu3A6 
beA|tf:A]8 ai) btt]t)e " a]|i" a aijaii) ? He shall not give it 
for silver or gold, 0| cAbA]ifA]8 ffe § "^IT^" ^1T*51<^ W 
"A]|t" 6p« I shall not do so for love, for fear, or for 
hatred, v] 86Ai)pAb 6 " A^jt" 311^8, ** a]|i" uahjai), i)o " ajii" 
fuAC. JFor the love of God, " Ai|t" 3|ia8 <De 5 /{>r mercy's 
sake, ^* Af^i" foij i)a c|tocA]|te ; do it not for all you ever 

saw, 1>A b^Al) 6 "A]|i" a b-f?ACA]8 CU |l|ATi?. ^jl- 

Obs. 2. — In buying or selling, therefore, when the pre- 
position ^^Sot" in English, governs the noun of price, or ^ 
the thing priced, it is translated into Irish by *^ A]|t ;" as, 
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bow do you sell (how much is for) this ? — C-^ njeub c^ 
-A]]i yo ? How do you sell the cloth ? — Irish form : How 
much have you for (on) the cloth ? — C^ njeub c^ A5Ab 
**A|]t" Ai) eubAC? It is sevea shillings "per" yard, zSx 
|*eACc r^lUlt^s " A]|i" AO c-fUr. Sometimes the preposi- 
tion is left understood ; as, c^ f e f eACc f c]ll|i)5 Ap c-f Iac, 
it is seven shillings the yard* 

Thirdly, ai|i means in ; as, Ajt i)-ACA]|t a ca ** a]|i" 
Mfe^rb, Our Father who art in heaven ; " a^ji" ^Ab, tVt 
length; "A||t" le]ceAb, in breadth. 

Fourthly, a||i paeans against ; as, 30 ^^aBaIajS 4)|a flWi 
"ai|i" 3AC Ajc^b, "a]|i" qotJeAf, A3Uf "A|]t" 3AC aijacaij 
i)A bl]A5i)A, may God preserve us against every distemper, 
sickness, and harm of the year. 

Cti|0|x bo n)o co]n)]|iceA6 Aijt) iu& " Ai]i" i7|ii) ; " A]]i" 
lofCAb; A]|i bACAb; "a||i" 3U|f> — May Christ, I pray, pro- 
tect me to-day, against poison and fire, against drowning 
and wounding— iS^. Patrick's Hymn. 



VOCABULARY. 



t)U]beAl, nit plur, ejl, a bottle, a cask, 
a silly person ; French, bouteille; 
Spanish, boieila; Italian, budello, 

\)\X]beMA]\i, m, a butler (as it were 
bottler), from bu|t)eAl and ^eAtt. 

CocAl, m (from cuac, hollow, con- 
cave, and fM [hence ^aUc], a 
cover, a garment), a hood, a 
cowl, a mantle, a vestment ; 
cocAl At) c-f A5Antc, the priest's 
vestment ; cocaI ai) rQAi}A|5, the^ 
monk's cowl. 
— a husk, a shell, a circular cover- 
ing ; cocAl A c|io]6e, the heart 
- sac, the pericardium; Welsh, 
cochl; British, cucal/ hence 
Latin, cuculus (Camden); Ger- 
man, kogel; English, cowlt an- 
cient spelling, cowel. Secondary 
meaning is, cuckold ; one hooeU 
winked. 
CocAil, V, to roll up, to coil, to gather 
into a heap; Greek, KVKKiwt 
kukUo, to turn, to whirl, to roll 
up, to coil; KVK\oSf kukloa, a 
circle. 



CuAc, adj,f hollow, empty, concave. 
CuAc, m, plur. cuaca, a cup, a bowl, 

a bumper ; so called on acconnt 

of its concavity— 

"CU]tl CAnC AT) CUAC," 

" Send round the bowl ;' 

"2lU CUAC njAtl If COlfl fUAf 

Ifon," 
» FUl the bumper fair.'* 

— a fold, a plait, a curl ; 

** 5M. Mo^Ain rwA?nc ua s-cua^ 

" charming queen of the gol- 
den curls." 
lA0|6 Oitfn Afii cffi UA 0-05. 

CttAc, the cuckoo ; perhaps so called 
on account of the hollow tone in 
which it sounds its own name. 

CUAC05, /, a little bowl 01 cnp, a 
young cuckoo^ a young Uttlt 
girl. 

CoAcAn, m, a small cup. 

CuACAc, adj; abounding in cnp% 
plaited, folded. 
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CuAf (as if cuAcAx), m, a cave» a 
hollow, a cavity such as is found 
at the core in fruit. 

CuAfAd, adj», hollow, concaye, un- 
sound, porous. 

CubAttf vn (pf' koo-ar, in one syl.), 

-froth, foam; tijati atj s-cubAji 

Ajtt At) c-tttut, like the froth on 

the stream ; Greek, xAfia, iuma, 

CubA^Ac, adj^tfroihy, foamy, spumy; 
^^oi) cubAftAc, champagne. 

Cu]p (written also co]}^),/t foam ; as, 
ii)Att ctt]p CtthAift A liSx ceo, like 
the foam of froth during a hazy 
day. 

CupAc, and cop^^Cf adj., foamy, hol- 
low, unsubstantial. 

teAt (spelled also let), n. m, a half ; 
a8,beAo 6a leA6 6e, make (two) 
halves of it ; a side ; as, A]ft 5i^c 
let, on each side. IcAt, in com« 
position, means one (//tro (Lat., 
alter) ; as, c4v fe a lu]6e A]|i a 
leAt-cAob, he is lying on one 
side; A]tt leAt-co]f , on one foot ; 
A7rt leAt-lAti), with one hand ; 
A leAt-ru)l, his fin^fe eye ; le^t- 
cluAf, a tingle ear ; \etc]nt} (half 
a head), a cheek ; leAtrb^r* one 
thigh; leAt-c^ufi)i)e, a henu- 
sphere; leA6-ctto]i), a half- 
crown ; leAc-pi^TTj, a hslf-penny ; 
leAc-puqrA, a half-pound ; leAt- 
uofA, a half-onnce ; leA6-cuA]t\c, 



a half-round, a semicircle ; let- 
]r)xe (a half-island), a peninsula ; 
leA6-pocA]f, a by- word, a pro- 
verb; cu^seAHO peAfi lo]^eAo 
leAt-pcA]l, verbum aapientibue 
saff a man of learning under- 
stands a half-word; leAc-ceAtt* 
CA7I, a semicircle. It forms the 
prefix of those Irish topographi- 
cal names that begin with La / 
as, Lara, i.e., leAt-ttAc, the half 
fort ; Lahinch, i.e., leAC-inre ; 
Labardaun, leAc-A|tbA]nf balf-a- 
hillock; Lecale (in Down), leAc- 
CacA]1, Cabal's half. 5o leit, 
literally, to or with half, t.e., 
. one-half more of any specified 
measure; as, bA rl^c 50 le]t» 
two yards and a half; cft) njfle 
50 le]6, three miles and a half; 
A le]6, a part; CAttn A \Q]t, 
come apart ; aoi) a lc]c, in be- 
half of; ^A le]t, severally, each, 
one by one. 

SfObA, *», silk; as, coIa|6 xi^^^t ^ 
silk dress. 

5ftol, m, satin ; as, cocaI rt^^ll* a 
satin vestment. 

CAbAjtt (thow-ar), give; v, irr; 
tusAr, perf.^ I gave ; cAb'ni:A&, 
I shall give ; beAftfrAb, affected 
future; as, x)] beAttfrAb, I shall 
not give ; at; nj-beAtt^rAb, shall ( 
give. 



EXERCISE LI. 



f ft' 



<s 



1. 21d feAbAc 6 fo? 2. SeA8. 3. Ca fijeub c^ AjAb- 
AiTi." 4. Ceicjie rc|ll]i)5 beu3 "a|ti" ao c-]-Uc. 5. jf 
bAOti 6; 1)1 t?|tt riD ^. 6. 'So be]Tb]0 If Kiw; ^suf c^ 
f6 fAO|t "A||i" AD luAc ub. ?• 6*i:u]l feAbAc rnoil» DO 
ffobA A3Ab? 8. 'Ca. 9. Ca njeub c^ AjAb "a]|i?" 10. 

t)^ pupCA A||t At) C-flAC. 11. jp ]-AO|l 6 **Alfl" ffD. 12. 

2li> 11)1 Ai) leAc A ceApDujAS? 13. Jf td|ao; 5e^|i|i 66 
6^ ^Ia^c 50 leAc. 14. 6-Fa]l eA|t|iAi6 (wares) e^le AjAb? 
15. T^^ Aijijf Ai) cAob ub taU be 'd c-ffopA (shop), 16. 
Jr tD^lc \\ort) c6 ASttf fu5C|tuA]6 r^S^ll; ca n)eiib c^ 
A5Ab *'a|]i" AD rtt5ctiuA]8? 17. ^^ cu|3 rcfllfOS ad 

PUDCA "Afp" Cfe, AJUr f^ PI31D6 AD pUDCA " A||t" fttS- 
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cjtuAiS. 18. C^ f|i) bAO|i, ij| 66A|t|?A)6 ir>e ai) o|fte<\b 
ri^ *' Ai|t'* Ai) c6 ; c^ Ai) f u5C|iuA]6 ^^aoji 50 leoyi ; 5IAC 

19. ^A]fe, 6 cAfiU (whereas) 3U|i 30ACAC Uac (that it is 
oustomajry with you) c6acc CU3A11), b|6eA6 fe AjAb " A]]t'* 
f|0; Acc A|]t 117' focA|l bujc c^ fe r^oji; A3uf tdui^a 3u|f 
cu-pS|i) A cA- Aijtj, 1)] bfeAjipAfpo (I would not give) bu^c 
fe A]|i Ai) IttAC x\r). 20, 5<^ |iA|b n)A]c A3Ab, A3up c^ 
toe bu|6eAC bujc, 21. CAb e fo ca A3Ab Apijf ai) id- 
bA)t[tA]le? 22. 'C^, |:ioi). 23. CAb e ap c-fAii)A|l pfoijA 
ft — p]oi) Sp^1i?eA<^> i?o p]ot) )^[iA]i)ceAC, f |oi) |fioi;i? (white 
wine) vo f]Ot) beA]i3 (red wine), p]oi) cubAjtAC^ t)0 |:|0!) 
3AI) cubA|i? 24. H|'l (for v] b-ptt]l) aw acc |:ioi) co]c- 
ceAi) (common), beA|i3 ; A3uf c^ fft c|i^ fSfl^'^S ^^ ^'^l* 
bftAl. 25. H| be]6 nje le|f (I shall not be with it, i.e., I 
shall not have it, nor buy it); ca |:]oi) bAOji *f-Aij c]|i fo; bu6 
njA|c l|on7 A be]C a b-|^fiA]i)c. 26. B' K^I^IT* 3^1^ K^^W 
6u]c A be]c f-Ap n)-bA]le. 27. 6-t?tt|l t^ojAH ii7A]C A3A]1)o 
Aij bl|A3A0 1*0? 28. T3^. 29. 6-|:ii|l co||tce bAO|i A3ttf 
cftu|coeACc? 30. "C^jb. 31. CAb fe c^ A^^t ofioA (barley), 
A]]i r^A3A|l (rye) ? 32. TZ'^p f ao|i. 33. 2li) ?o-be|6 beoc 
A3Ab, 6 cAftU 30 b-^uiliDtt|b A 3-ceAi}0 ^ cejle (since we 
have met together — literally, since we are at the head one 
of the other). 34. Be]6. 35. CAb e ]f njA^c leAc? cofiij 
f]oi)A, Ap feA6 (is it?), i)o cuac pujOf? 36. Be^S ai) 
cofti) |:ioijA A3Ari). 37. Hac feA|i|i bujc cuac puiijf, 
offt ^f ftjA^c l]0rt) Ai) cuAC bttl cAjic (go round) ? 38. J f 
pe^|i[i l]on)-fA A1J ^|oi). 39. B|6eA8 A3Ab: — beACA bu]i)e 
A co^U 

Obs. — In such sentences as, " which of us" (of you, of 
tketn); "how many of us;" "some of us," the words ofus^ 
of youy of tkem^ are translated, not h\m (of us) ; b|b (of 
you); b|ob; but a3A]oo (at us); A3A]b (at you); aca 
(at them) — which is peculiar to the plural form alone of 
this prepositional pronoun, A3 aid; as, every one of us is 
good — z'^ 3AC bii|i)e " A3aii)o" toa|c ; which of them do 
you like best? — cja "aca** \x peAUft leAC? I do not like 
either of them — 1)| n>A|c l]orD ceACCA]i "aca;" many o/ 
you are rich — c^ iDOfi^i) " A5A|b" fA]&b|]t; b|i|fp|6 CjuseAft 
"A3A]b-j-e"ceiib, A5uf cufjipib ceub A5A|b-fe bejC ti)lle cuto 
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^]ce-i-five of yours shall punue a hundred others, and a 
hundred of you ten thousand. — Leviticus, xi^vi. 8* 

Sometimes both pronoonsi 4^ca (to them), and &fo5 (of them), are em* 
ployed to render this distributive meaning stronger ; as. Which ofthem is the 
best ?— c]A ** ACA bfob" ir r^^W ^ Which of year relativee is dearast to 
yoa ?«-<|A ** AGA be" bo iwufinvin 5<<^<'l IT Atir^ leAc ? Which of the tvo 
is the better 2-^|A "aca be" *n 19-ben^ (couple) it reAnit? 

VOCABULARY. 



— choice, tio^A, co|l, cos^^a*. 

— ease, r^injeAf, fo^AibUec, 
nTo")«ttb. 

— kindly foeHng, e|i)eAlcAr,r&rl« 
ce. f OQn. 

— what the will dictates* cojl, 

1t05A, IIJIAtJ. 

— gratification, ca6a]1, cli^r. 
With pleasure, le ro^f)* le FA|le0| 

or 50 iroqjiiAtu 
You ought, )\i com bU|c (it is right 

for you). 
Visit, cuAific, /; eome on a visit, 

CAftft Afft CUA]nC ; CUATttC 

means, literally, a circle, circum* 
ference, circulation; as, ^a 
cttAittc, round about; ciiAttic 
19A polA, circulation of the blood ; 
hence, a Yisit, atti cuAinc, on a 
visit ; cuAittceACAf and cuAfft* 
c|6eACc, visiting, gossiping. 



Hofltfle, f»'Ai9AbAe. 

Madam, boAoAlctu, b«Ai9 cdfrt* 
rcitv|bbeAD. 

Lady, beAD-c^seAtiijA (wife of a lord). 
~- beAo-t^Ait (wife of a prince). 
«^ beAif iiAfAl (a ooble or gen- 
tlewoman). 
— . bejt, a being by excellence, 
an elegant person, a lady. 

Hease, i»|AftA«, «; r^ru^Ad ; if you 
please, nfSx *x re bo to|l e (if it 
18 your will) ; iqa ]r TQAje leAc 
(if it is good with you) ; tt)ix ]r 
n^)Av leac; niA ir ^^ ieAc; 
fi^A Y eAftfje^ib leAc. What- 
ever you please, c|a A]tt b|6 f)]6 
to5ttAr cu. 

Pieasant, cA]&fyeATQAc, cA|6leAc, ro- 
U^r^c, nT^fbeubAc. 

Pleasure (delight, gratification of 
mind or body), iponni CA]6- 

oeAib; TAfttSAd, roiJ^r, toS» 

clAf. 

BXERCISE LIL 

1. Sir (a f ao]), do me the honour of taking wine (oo6ni 
p]or) 5l Ijoii)). 2. With pleasure, Sir (le foiji), a SbAO]). 
3. Which (of them — C|A aca) do you prefer (like the 
better — ]f peAjtit leAc), the red or the white wine? 4, I 
like the white better than the red. 5. The pleasure of wine 
with you, Madam (bfeAt> bAii) c|i)eAlcA]* fioi) 61 l]Ofi>, 
A be^i) uAf A]l) ; please, Sir, help the lady to wine-^lfoi) 
00 *i) Tt)0AO] uAfA^l if^oi) ii)A 'f ^ bo co]l 6. 6. With 

f>lea8ure, Sir. 7. Which dish do you prefer, Madam^- 
amb, fowl, or mutton (c]a " aca" ^eo|l ]f fe4^|tti leAC — 
iiAT)-^eo]l, eAi)lA]c, 1^0 cAO|i-peo]l) ? ^ I prefer lamlh 9. 
Sir, which {of them) will you have? 10. I will have 
mutton. Sir, if you please. 11. Very well (ca 50 inAfc); 
your friendv Mr* Blake, will do me the honour of wine. 
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12, With pleasure, Sir. 13. Which do you prefer — port or 
sherry? 14. I prefer port. 15. The wines are excellent— 
^f b]teA5 Ai) f]oi) e |*o. 16. England appears to be much 
afraid of France at present. 17. She is very much afrs^d 
(CA e^sU n)6]i A]|tc])i 18. Which of the two do you like 
the better — England or Prance ? 1 9. Sdme of us prefer 
England ; many of us like France better : if England treats 
us more kindly, and not have us slaves, I should prefer 
England (bA n)-be]6eA6 Sac|'aoa|6 v]oy ceAi)ATt)lA liw, 
A3ttf * 5AIJ fclAbA]8 A 8eADA& b|t)i), b' f e'^itft Ijoti) S^fA- 
i^]Ac). 20. Of the three last parliaments, whicn was the 
best for this country? — "C]a aca" be i?a qt] fe^n^ be]- 
5]O0ACA, A b' feA]t|t bo 'ij t]\i fo? 21. It is hard to say,' 
indeed ; they are all unfriendly to this country, so I do not 
like any of them. 22. James, tell me, how is your rich 
friend the Seigneur O'Neil. 23. He is well. 24. Is he 
well liked ; do many of you like him well ? 25. Indeed, 
some of us do, and some of us do not 26. Which of you 
like him best? 27. I like him very well myself? 28. Sir, 
you ought to visit us this autumn ; manu of us at home like 
to see you amongst us. 29. I think I shall. 30. We shall 
be so happy to see you. 



THIRTY-THIRD LESSON. 

Prepositions in Irish do not, generally, as in Latin, in 
Greek, and in the Romance languages, combine with verbs 
and nouns to express new relations of cause, effect, time, 
place. In this simple trait, our language bears a strong 
grammatical affinity to the primitive Saxon tongue. Ex. : 

He descended into hell ; the 21 "cuA^b n^^r*^ (went down) 
third day He arose again 50 b-jft^P^'^j ^ ^'^1M5 ^^ 
from the dead, and ascend'^ cjteA]* l^ 6 ii)A|tbA|^ a 
ec? into heaven. — Apostles "cua]6 ^^UAf" (went up) 

Creed. ^ A^jt ijeAti). — Cft6 pa t)- 

SlpfcoU 

We have said ** generally/' !}ecaiue the preposition is sometimes, but Tery 
rardy, incorporated with a noun or Yerb ; as, no|r9-tt^6, a preface (firom 
tioii9» before, and tu6, saying, a discourse) ; epni*iui6e, intercession (firom 
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e|»it«, between, and 5Ui6e, praying) ; just as in Englisli we sometimes meet 
such prepositional compound words as /or«-tboug;ht, o/Ver-thouglit, tn-lay, 
OM^-strip, under-iike. 

From this nse of the preposition, and the different relative meanings, pri- 
mary and secondury, which arise from it and the verb, have sprung many 
idioms, most of which we hare already noticed, and others we shall, as we 
advance, put before our readers. 

Obs. 1. — In familiar discourse, prepositions are, in Irish, 
as in English, separated from the relative pronouns, and from 
the interrogative pronouns ; as, ca|I)]c ai) f eA|t ** a" b-f u]l 
Ti)]fe cofAti)A]l leffy the man whom I am like to came; c]a 
b-ptt]l ctt co]*Ati)^]l le]f ? — whom are you like to? The 
former could be, perhaps, more grammatically written thus : 
t^}V]c Ai) fOAft le A b-^ru^l Ti)]fe copATbAjl; and the latter, 
CIA le]f A b-|:a|l cu copAn)A]l? 

Dr. O'DonoYan does not approve of thus separating the relative pronoun 
from the governing preposition, and .of placing the latter at the end of the 
sentence. lindley Murray condemns the same practice in the English lan- 
guage ; yet the best English writers, from Lord Macaulay to Dr. Paber, ob- 
stinately continue to practise it, judging the point to be, it seems, in English 
as it is in Irish, rather a propriety of idiom than an error of grammar. 

Non.^--** In the English, as in all other languages, a great number of ex- 
pressions, jcareely warrantable in strict syntax, become part and parcel of the 
language. To condemn these at once is unphilosophicaL The better method 
is to account for them." — The English Language, by Dr. Latham, 

Obs. 2. — ^The prepositions come immediately after the 
interrogative pronouns; as, c|A "A]|t" tu]z Ap c|tAi)i)?— 
whom on did the lot fall? CAb "pAO|" a]|i cai)|C cu? — 
what^r have you come ? C| a ** le|f " ai) tSI-^^ T^ ? — whom 
with the knife this? (See Twenty-eighth Lesson, Exer- 
cise zuiL, p. 169). 

VOCABULARY. 



' Cheek, leAcA, /; snu^l^ /» com- 
plexion, the blush on the oheek ; 

f "If bo ril ^^ 6eoitA 'ijttAf le 

** And the tears trickled down by 
my cheeks." — Uo]d 0]ntJ« 

••t>o b* 6A SttOAd beATis ii)A|i 
^AOftcon," 

'«Thy cheek, like rowen-fmits' 
lustre.'*— /mA^ofi^f, by Ed- 
ward WaUh. 

Create, cttu^ui^, v, from cnu6, form, 
shape, external appearance. 






Creator, cttuduj^ceoift, from cttutu]^. 
The ending, toin, ceoftt, or o^tt, 
corresponds with the noun-end- 
ing or in Latin ; er in English ; 
as, 5Tt&6u]^6eoitt» amator, lover. 

Christ, CTt]orb, our Lord. 

Christian, Crt|orbAT5e; as, ceAs^rs 
CttiofbAi^d, Christian doctrine, 
catechism. 
— cTtfotbAibAil, from cttjorb, and 
AtnA]!, like. 

Doctrine, ce^s^rs, m, teaching, in- 
struction, direction. 

Doctor, ojbe; ceA5Ar5&6in» m, a 
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teacher; doctor of canon laW| 

ce^SArscoitt be *o tllS© *^- 

QonbA ; a doctor of theology, 

ceA5Ar5cof|t, or o]be be *i) b]A- 

6acc. 
Face, A^Ai6 (eye-ye), /, face, front, 

surface. ?l5ur ^o UbA]ii ad 

C]§eAt\nA le ?J)AO]fe "a^i6 

Aifi A^Ai6/' And the l4ord spoke 

to Moses /ac« to face. 
3lo9 A§A]6, in face of, i.e., against ; 

he went againtt his enemy, 6aAf6 

re Ann a%a]6 a tiAibAfb. fi 

C|^eAt\t)A, CAb JTA lArADD b'^e- 
AnS "ADD A5A|6*' bo pobA]l? 

Why, Lord, is thy indignation 
enkindled aguinst thy people ? 
cried Moses to God. iij\x a^A]6, 
forward, on front; cei5 A]tt 
b' aJa]6, go forward (literally, 
go on your face) ; fronting, op- 
posing ; as, eu5 re aJat6 ortn?» 
he turned (sharply) on me. 
Face, eubAij, m. 

btteAc, m, aspect, image, mien ; 

Welsh* 4ryeh» 
-^ 5i9ttTr» /» countenance, mien, 
Tisage. 

— 50AOf, m, physiognomy, com- 
plexion of features. 

— 5176, m, form, external appear- I 
ance, gender, kind. 

EXBRGISE LIIL 

A Mother teaching her chlMren : 
2t)ACA]|t A]5 ti^i?A6 A clAftjije: 

Richard, K]|XA|tb; George, Seo|ifA; Eliza, 6l]f. 

1. (Richard) — See that picture (ioft?A]5); whom is it 
like? 2. (George) — It is like the priest. 3. It is not; but 
I know whom it is like. 4. Whom now ? 5. My father. 
6. Indeed it is not; just look at it again — look at his brow 
and at his cheek. 7. I do (look), at his brow> and at his 
cheek, and at the chin. 8. But do you look at the eye ; 
the eye is very like the eye of Father John. 9. (Mother)— 
My children, are you ready? 10. (Richard) — Yes, mamma, 
we are all ready (feA6, a n)ACAT|i CATt)U|b ii]Ie ]te]6). II. 
Do you know your lessons (b-pu|l eoluf A5A]b A|]t Bttji 
leiSeAt?)? 12. (Richard) — I know I have mine. 13. 



•^ ti)o, m, fashion* appetrance of 
a person or thing, shape. 

Human, &Aot)nA, from t>u]qe, a per- 
son. 

Interrogate, )Antt, ask; fiAmurSt in- 
quire ; ceircnu}^, v, question. 

Midst, middle, centre, toeAdoij ; as, 
A n)eA6otj A cA]\ibe, in the 
midit of his frienids; 190^6011 
Ue, mid-day, mendiet; npeAteii 
0]6ce, midnight: Latin, medtum, 
medio noetit. SJt^Aioi) also sig- 
nifies means ; ai, leir ad t^eA- 
6ot) ro, by this means ; Welsh, 
moddion, middle; Fr., moyen; 
Arm., moyen, 

2f)eAdoDcoTtt, mediator; from i^eA- 
601}, middle. 

Picture, iofi)^]§; Latin, imago; 70- 

lijA]J CttjOfb A5ur f>A fJAOlb, 

the image or picture of Christ 
and the Saints* Hiijt) aoo ^ocaI, 
ij] B-pU|l cAob b* A b-cjo!jco- 
dAtiju|b i>Ac b-rujl |oii)^]S A1J 
bA|r Of ^1* 5-coiijAtt: In a 
word, there is not a side to 
which we ean torn wbere the 
image of death do€s not meet 
us.— Dr. Qaliagker'e Sermon om 
Death. 
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(Greorge) — So huve I mine (lessons). 14. (Eliza) — I have 
every word in all my lessons, except geography — I have 
not that. 15. (Mother)**«I shall interrogate only in cate« 
chism Cr-Ai) ceA5^f5 Cfi|efbA]5 An}^]t)) ; Riohard, who ia 
God (RitXAtjib, cf A fe t)(A) ? 16. (Richard)— The Crea- 
tor of heaven and earth (c|tttcu|5ceo]|t i>e]r9e A^uy caIH^ai)), 
and Sovereign (A^b) Lord of all things (5AC tt|U i)]6). 17. 
Grood boy (fDA|c at? buACA^l). How many persons in God? 
18. (Richard) — Three persona, the ITather, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. 19. very good boy; which of the three 
persons, George, assumed (took — ^^Uc) a human body— 
coIai^ bAOTjijA? 20. The Son of God, the second person of 
the Blessed Trinity— ai) bAjtA peA]tfA be *i> C|tiAi)0|b ^to 
i)AOTi7CA. 21. On what day was He born? 22. On Christ- 
mas Day, about midnight — U ir^blAC A]|i UA^ft At) vneAbofo 
o|6ce. 23. (Richard) — I am tired, mamma«-"C^ tne cu||t- 
feAc A mACAY|i. 24. Well, my boy, you were saying you 
were like some one. 25. No; but George said that this 
likeness resembled the priest, Father John— be||t Seojif a 
50 b-fu|l Ai) ]ori)Ai5 T^ cofAri)A]l le^f ao o-tA5A|ic-^Ai) 
c-ACA}|t SeA5A!). 26. Aiid what do you say? 27* I sav 
it is like papa. 28. And whom are you like yourself, with 
your big cheeks ? 29. I am like father. 30. Can you say 
the '«Our Father?" 31. I can, to be sure; 32. What 
Father is meant there ? 33. God — our Father who is in . 
heaven, as St. Francis said : I remember the story you told 
us. 34. And are you like God, George, tell me ? 35. Oh, 
yes, I am like Him — my soul is like Him. 36. Oh I do 
you think so?^ 37. I am sure of it. 38. Take care, then, 
never to make yourself unlike (peAm-cofAtijA^l) Him by 
staining so lovely an image — CAbA||t A||ie ii)A|t X]V S^T) cu 
pfe]!) A 6eAi)A6 i)eAri)-<x)fATt?A]l le]f, A15 Tt)]lleA8 ]ori)A]3e 
CO ;eilu|t). 

THIRTY-FOURTH LESSON. 

The most peculiar idiom, because the strangest, yet 
noticed, is that which arises from the use in Irish of the 
preposition ai)1), in, with the possessive pronouns, after the 
verb c^, is (b|, was ; be]6, will be), and its inflections, to 
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express what is predicated or declared of the nominative 
case ; as, I am a good man, is translated into Irish, c^ nye 
" Ai)o n)0*' feAji TtjAfC, I am in my good man ; the man is a 
king, c^ j^x) feAjt " ai?ij a" jt^J, literally, the man is in his 
king, i.e., in the state of a king; she is a virgin, c^ x\ 
** M)X) a" l7-0]5 ; Joseph was steward over all Egypt, b] 
Jofep "aw a" ?i)AO|t Of qoi)i) i>a b-65]pce u]le ; we 
are' Christians, cATDu^b-ije "ai)1) A|t" 3-C]t]0fbA]3C|b; the 
Romans were brave wariors, b] ija RonjaijAfJ **ai)d a" 
t^S^irSl^l'^ c|teui)A. 

Note. — The preposition Aon does not follow the emphatic form of the verb 
to bet ]Xt is (or bu6, was), which is a mere copula, expressing simply exist- 
ence, and not like zss, which expresses existence in a certain state, time, 
condition. 

The preposition Apt) is commonly omitted whenever the 
possessive pronouns of the first and second persons, r^ well 
plural as singular, follow ; as, / am a good man, zz^rt)e' xtyo 
^eA|t n)A|c ; you are a prince, c^ cu|*a 'bo plA]c : Apt) is 
omitted before xrjo and bo. 

In published works the preposition aad the possessive 
pronouns are contracted — App too, in niy^ into a* xtf or Afi>; 
App bo, in thyy \o a* b', or Ab ; as, 

T* 

a fee I 5A1) n>e " An)" AbA]UftJ, 
Wo «»An)" uo]nir» beA5 C|5in, 

Wo " ATI?" t*6r Aijijr Au 5;!x]n&t*'» 

SPAti A ij-5n;Jxfcu7§eAijD cd "Ab" AoijAit, 

2f)An f6]1 'r 50 nj-buAiopeJ^ Ijonj, 

t>o be|6eA6 asag «*Ab" 6eAr lA|fb, 
Wo A TQ-biiolUc 5eAl bo le|qe| 



STAR OF MY PATH. 
Zji 

Would that I were the applci» 
Or the wee daisy only. 

Or the rose in that garden 
Where thou walkest lonely! 
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II. 



Of my leaflets or flow'rets 

I'd hope thou wouldst choose somei 
To bear in thy bright hand 

Or wear on thy bosom 1 

'The Poett and Poetry of Mtuuter, Second Series, p. xzii. 

Erionnach. 



tHSTtAf, A3Uf CU-fA A b- 

peACAb, ]f ^e^|i|i e-fAt) 

lD]le UAjIt t)^ CUfA, CU||l A 

3-c^f 50 b-t^ttil cu **aV 

0|]i 'r ^ife Ai^ T^]3eAiti>A 
A CU5 Ati7AC f |b Af caIati) 
i)A b-63]pce le be^c a'h)' 

4>|A A3A]b. 



If he be in a state of grace, 
and you in sin, he is a 
thousand times better than 
you, although you be a 
king or a prince. — Dr. 
Gallagher* 

For I am the Lord, who 
brought you out of the 
land of Egypt, that I might 
be a God to you. — Lev. 
xi. 45. 



Before possessive pronouns of the third person, a, his, her, 
their, App is written 'i?i) a, or 'i)a ; as John is a good man, 
c^ Se^3Ai) *x)r) a feA|t rbA^c; Judith is a handsome girl, 
cA SfubAi^ 'w A CA]!]!) ^lu]i); James was a great scholar, 
b] SeAn)uf 'i)D A fcol^^jie ib6[i ; the men are princes, c^]b 
ijA p||t ^x)x) ^ b-^lA^qb; "If his oflfering be a holocaust^ 
and of the herd," 2t)A b]8eAi)i) a cAbAjicAf 'x)r) a ^o&bAitic 
lo]f3ce A3ttf t)e?x) cfieub. 

VOCABULARY. 



Bishop, 6Arpo5, m, from the Greek, 
iriffKVKoSf epiikopos : by chang- 
ing k into Qj and by metathesis 
alternating the consonants. 

Class, cu]beAcCf/, from cuib, some, 
a share ; coi^plocc, /, a com- 
pany, a party; coiopAiiic, /: 
ottb, m, order. 

Egyptian, CsfpceAC. 

Gaol (a), 5aIU 

Jacob, fAcob (pr. Yaeob)^ SeAcob, 
from the Hebrew, yaeob, to sup- 
plant—because he twice sup- 
planted his brother Esau. 

Joseph, lorep (pr. Youph)^ or S^o* 
rep {Shoeeph)* 



NoTB. -« English or foreign 
names beginning with /, or Ge, 
are translated into Irish by S, 
followed by e (Se), which di- 
graph conveys in Irish the sibilant 
sound of the English /, (re, a^, 
/ames, SeAi^Uf ; /ohn, SeA^Aij; 
/udith, 5uibAn ; /ulia, 5e]l)6i\i); 
(?«orge, SeottfA ; fi^coffry, Se%* 
pfte. In this respect the Irish 
translation of names is not un- 
like the Italian, which foUows 
sound rather than etymology; 
as, /oseph, G'tuseppe; ./ohn, 
(iMoYanni. The Irish forms, 
lorep and lAcob, rather than 
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Seoxep and Se^cob, are more 
in comforraity with the radices 
of the words, and with the writ- 
ten Irish language. 



Julias Caesar, 1ul](ir CAefAft (yif/«t 

Ketar), 
Sarionr, SlAi)tt]^teoitti from fUi?, 

safe ; rl^nu]^, save thou. 



EXERCISE LIV. 

t. Are you a good hoy, James? 2. I am. Sir, a good 
boy; I am always a good boy. 3. Is your sister Alice a 
good girl ? 4. She is a good girl ; and my fatlier says that 
she will be a very good woman. 5- Are your brothers and 
cousins here ? 6. They are. 7. Are they good scholazs ? 
8. They are, in proportion to (bo T^||i) their years. 9* Is 
this your* cousin Joseph, who is such a great scholar. 10. 
It is. 11. Well, Joseph, do you know the history of the 
Bible well ? 12. Yes, I know a little of it, 13. Do you 
know who was Joseph, the son of Jacob? 14. He was 
steward over all the land of Egypt, and the satnour of his 
people. 16. Whether was he an Hebrew or an Egyptian? 
16. He was an Hebrew. 17. Do you know Roman history? 
18. Not much. 19. Can you tell who was Julius Caesar — 
whether was he a Roman or a Gaul? 20. He was a Roman, 
and is famed (Asuf ca c^jl a||i) for having conquered the 
Gauls; and the first (Ajuf 5U|t bu8 e ai) ceub cAOfAC 
Jlon}^t)Ac) Roman General who landed in Britain. 21. 
Who was St. Patrick ? 22. He was a holy bishop, and the 
apostle of our nation. 23. Very well—- ^ou are very ^od in 
history. 24. Does Master William know history r 25. 
He does, as well as I (co rt)A]t l|ori>-fA) ; we are both (le 
ce]le) in the same class. 26. Does he know his catechism 
also? 27. He does. 28. Who created you, and placed 

irou in this world ? 29. It is in the Irish language^-the 
anguage of fatherland {\y Aijijf aij ceAtjjA 5A0f6|l5e — 
ceAi)5A n)o q^ buccAjf) — I have learned the catechism (b' 
pojUn) 11)6 Ai) reA5Af5 c|i]OfbA]3). 30. Oh, very weU ; 
so much the better (]f An)lA]6 ^f feAfiji) ; I am delighted 
at h (cit luAC5^]|t o|UD ijao]), 

VOCABULARY. 

SUfbaexxr, m, gladness, joy, delight ; Con)']onAn, eo-equal ; from C019, and 
from AO}h (pr. ce^ty), a courte- iooah, equal, same, like, 

ous look. Cne, /, creed, the symbol of faitb, 

Qi, tees s present tense of tbe irreg. earth. 

verb iseicw, I see. tJftotjs,/, a tribe, a people, a nam- 
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ber oi perBons of the aame 
class* 

eib|tt-6eAtb6A, distinct, of different 
personslity; from eib]Tt» be- 
tween, separatOi and beMbcA, 
participle of &eulbA6, to frame, 
to fashion ; boAlb, form, figure, 
personality. 

foncolouf^te, poss. case of ^oocolnu- 
$a6, incarnation ; a Yerbal noon. 



from 100, a form of At)ij, in^ and 
coU)\x^6 (from colAtft a living 
body), to give a body to, to in- 
carnate. 

t<Abuttf m, nature, constitution of the 
material world, or of anything 
in existence; frame of mind. 
Welsh, nc^fir ; Latin, natura. 

5ti)ttAfifeA6, m, thinking, a thought ; 
plur. fn)aA]Qce, thoughts* 



EXERCISE LV. 
1. C]A C|IUCU13 A3Uf Cm|t A]|l A1) C-fAOS^ll Cll ? 21 

4Di^. 3. CAb 6 At) ceub r)\^% If c^lf* ^<> 3^^ ^]^^ ^T^l^f- 
bAjge A C|ieibeA8? 4. ^o b-pu^l aoi? <1)|A ATi)^]i) aw: 
ir r^ T^ -^^ ^^**^ Ai|tceA3Al (article) be^o c|i^. 5. Cja 
fe 4)(A ? 6, Crta»ii5ceoY|t i^|ii)e Ajuf caHai), asuj* 
iS^ltb-TJijieAitijA XAC tt|le i)]6. 7. Slo jtAfb <t)|A Atjij, 5AC 
u|le Alt)? 8, K|f A3uf |io]ri) 3AC ujle Am; be b|t]3 30 
6-^u]l ffe 5AD cuf, 3AI) be||ie. 9. Ca b-fu^l <D|a? 10. 
'C'A x^ ^]V' WAii) A3ttf A^|t cMaH), A3Uf AW 3AC u]le 
bAll be'i) bOTi)Ap. Ih 2ltj b-fe]ceAi?i) f6 3AC u^le i)i8? 
12. C|3 fc 3AC u|le q8, 30 fju ija rn)UA|i)ce ^r ^^]3^5^ 
A 5-C|iO]6e At) bu^ije. 13. CA- ft)6]b <t)fA aw? 14. fsi]. 
b-^u^l Acc A01) <t)|A ATt)^]W A be]|ipeAV AOjbtjeAf fPT^' 
]ta]6e bo i)a beA5-8AO]i)]b, A3uf pjApcA f|0|i]tH]8e bo*i) 

b|t01)3 loCCAC. 15« C^ tb^b f>0A]tfA AW 4)|A ? 16. 

till] peAftfAWA, e|bf|t&ftAlbcA A3ttf co|fn|oijAW> aw Jac 

tt]ie IJ1§, TDA|t C^ AO C-2lCA]|l, A3Uf AD ?t)^c> -^S^f 

AD SflojiAb tSJAori). 17. Ht) 4!)|A Aij i>2t&Afti? 18. Jr 
feAb 30 be]n>^D. 19. 2lo 4>|a ai) 2^ac? 20. Jf feA8 
30 be]ii)]D. 21. ttt) 4)] A An SpT^'T^^^ TiAorb? l52. Jf 
feA& 30 be]Tb|D. 23. ai; cp] flD^jce ^Ab? 24. N| feA8, 
Acc AOD <D(A Ait)^|i) A b*z^pf b»peA|if Ai)iH]b ; be bp|3 i)ac 

b-pU]l ACU ACr AOl) DAbU^lt A3Uf AOD C-fttb|XA]W Ati)A]1) 

6|a6a. 25. CAb ]f A] DTI? bo da c|t] peA|tfADDA]b add 
AO]Dp^Acc? 26. 21d 7^Yi]OD6]b ]to Haoii^ca, d^ aod 4>|a 
ATbA]D A b-cjt^ b-peA|ifAWA]b, 27. G|A ••aca" ^f f|De, 
vo ]T d|3e, DO ]f cuTDACCAije ? 28. )f ]ODadd AO|f, 
>^|H^ ^5**r cutDAcc 6dfb AfiAOD- 29. 21d 4^] a jofA 
Cp^ofb ? 30. T^e^ f e " 'w a" <t)]A A5«f ** 'w a" bu^De 
ADD AOiDpeACc. 31. 21d jtAib f^ a S-coiDDWlJe *''t>0 a 
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4)]^?" 32. 6]. 33. 2lo ttA]b r^ A s-cori^Duise "'i;t> a 
&u]i)e?" 34. Ni |iA|b, Acc 6 A]n)f]|i a ioi)colDu^3ce. 35. 
Ca Ti)6]b pAbu^ji Ai)p jofA Cfi^oix? 36. T^A- 6A- t)Abu]]t; 
Xe j]i), i)Aba]|i 6]a6a A3Uf i)Abui|i 8aoi)1)a, 5||1 cA- f6 'ryv 
A <6|A A3Uf 'i)i) A 6u]\)e. 37. Ca Tij^jb peAjifA atji? JofA 
CiMorc? 38. U] b-fu|l Acc Aop peAjifA Arbeit); j-e ffi^, 
peAjifA 2l)|c t)e AfbAii). 39.^ Jf toa^c aij bttACAjl cu, a 
U]lteiTD; c^ eoluf A5Ab a]|i 4)l^; cAbA]|i ti)A|i f|o, 5|ia6 
bo c\iO]be 50 b-|orDUiT) 60, A3Uf bei8]it fof '5 a fe^lbeAb 
A b-plA]ceAf. 



THIRTY-FIFTH LESSON. 

Oar readers have already learned^ from the first of the " Easy Lessons/' 
that in Irish the vowels are divided into two classes, the one broad, or deip, 
leACAt) ; the other, ttender, caoI. We then remarked that in a subsequent 
Lesson should ** be shown the reason of this division, and its utility." In the 
" Seventeenth Lesson," 1st Obs., this classification of vowels into broad and 
slender has been somewhat explained, and some of the effects resulting from 
it are pointed out. In this Lesson, however, we intend to perform fully the 
promise made in our First. 

The reason of such a division is quite philosophic, for every vowel sound 
is produced *' by the passage of the air through the opening of the glottis ;" 
and thus all intonated vowel sounds " partake somewhat of the character of 
musical notes, whUe, at the same time, they constitute the elements of 
speech." In the musical octave each successive note, from the highest to 
the lowest, is sounded with a volume of voice deeper than that of the note 
preceding ; and conversely the preceding is sounded with a higher, that is, a 
more tlender (we shall so call it) volume of voice than its succeeding note. 
The two highest are, therefore, the two which may properly be called tlender, 
when compared to those which, lower in the scale, are pronounted deep, or 
broad. In this manner intonated vowel sounds, as far as they partake of this 
musical character, are some slender, some broad. Let us arrange them then 
in the philosophic order (See Ailant'M, vol. i., pp. 60, 65), '* firom the highest 
to the deepest ; thus, 1, e, a, o, u." And in this arrangement, which is that 
made by philologists* and philosophers, native and foreign, we find |, e, to 
rank highest, -that is, to constitute the class called caoI, or ilender ; an' 
A, o, u, lowest, that is, to constitute the class called lexx&Aq, broad, or deep. 
Thus we see that the classification of vowels made by Irish grammarians 
accords exactly with that which the Investigations of philosophy point out as 
correct. There are in Gaelic, therefore, two classes of vowels clearly and 
philosophically distinguishable.^ Do they differ in their influence and in their 
effects ? We shall see : 

Vowels and consonants constitute the one grand, universal family of 
letters. Consonants derive their name from being Mounded along with, or by 
the aid of, the vowels. When articulated, they partake, therefore, of the 
sound of that vowel by the aid of which they are enunciated. Irish vowel 
sounds are. as we have seen, of a twofold character, broad or tknderi each 
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consonant mast, accordingly, partake of a twofold articulation » broad or 
slender, according to the broad or slender intonation of the vowel by the aid 
of which it is sounded. This twofold articulation can, in some measure, be 
applied with truth to consonants in any language ; but, with the exception 
of the Keltic dialects, and particularly Irish, we know of none in which this 
phonetic distinction in the articulation of consonants has retained its radi- 
cally distinctive, philosophic character. 

The influence of a twofold sound of the vowels thus acting on the con- 
sonants, and causing them to participate in it, is so fused into our national 
language that it has stamped its pronunciation and orthography virith a com* 
plexion and individuality quite different from everything English. To Irish- 
speaking natives this individuality appears quite easy and natural, ftid, like 
accent, with which it is essentially blended, is naturally acquired and prac- 
tised by them without knowing or adverting to the existence of the principle 
from which it springs; yet, to those who do not speak the language, it 
appears at once strange and difficult. 

As the language is spoken and written, the effects of the influence exer- 
cised by the twofold division of vowel sounds, extend to both departments-^ 
the written and spoken Gaelic. These effects may well, therefore, be called 
articulate, or phonetic, and orthographic. 

The articulate regards the sound of each consonant when it is intonated 
with a broad or a slender vowel. The orthographic regards the laws of 
spelling. 

We shall treat, firstly, in a few sentences, of the articulate, or phonetic, 
and next of the orthographic effect. 

1. The reader will please bear in mind that the sound of the consonants 
partakes of the sound of that class of vowels in union with which they happen 
to be sounded. Now, as the sound of the latter is broad or slender, so must 
that of tbe former, according as its articulation is a\,ded by a broad or a slen- 
der vowel. Is this true of all the consonants }. It is, generally. 

In the first of the East Lessons ; ob, . Self-Instruction 
m Irish, we have clearly showed how the consonant S» f, 
is affected by the contiguity of e and } ; and how, by that 
also of ^, o, or u. In the former case, the queen of conso- 
nants, as Irish poets love to call it, is invariably sounded like 
sh English ; in the latter, simply like the English Sy as heard 
in the word soon. 

Again, in the "Fourth Lesson," the plain and liquid 
sounds of b, li), c, 3, 6 — i.e.^ the sounds these consonants 
have when sounded in company with a, o, u, and when with 
e, ], are shown. 

In the ** First Lesson," the two sounds of I are pointed out. 

1), also, when sounded with e, ], is more nasal than when 
articulated by the aid of a, o^ u ; as, ceAi^i?, the head ; c]i)i), 
of the head; be^ij, a woman; b]i)p, melodious; cAfAp, a 
path ; c^x^x)i of a path ; x) after ], in those instances, sounds 
nearly like ng^ or n prolonged. 
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fi broad is like r in English. 

|i slender ,» rh ; rr „ or r in German, i.e.y rough, 

through the throat. 
z broad „ th ; as ac (awth), 
z slender ,, th ; ^tc (aw-ith^ in one syllable) ; tk 

slender is longer and more sibilant 

than tk broad. 

In the consonants, f^ p, or |>, this peculiar distinction of 
sound is not noticeable in any great degree. 
Consult Dr. O'DonoTan's Irish Grammar on the soands of the consomiifUi. 

VOCABULARY. 



Grain, sfiAn, m, sn^ine, /; Latin, 
granum ; sixatja, ugly. 

Scratch (to), t, tSMobAft. 

Search, cojfi]^; contT§eAcc, part; 
co]t\i^eAcc, looking for in order 
to procure ; 10^15, 9, is to pur- 
sue, to track ; t^Ai7fii|^, search, 



toss, ransack; cuA|tcu|^, go 
about looking for. 

Straw, cocAn, m ; cof^Uc, stubbte ; 
cu]be,m; ru||>,/. 

Understand, cuT5Tf9 {thigim), I under* 
stand. It differs « little in sound 
from e|5TT9, I come, and from 
ru5A]nj, I give, I impart. 

EXERCISE LVi: 

Fable (tc^ip) — The Cock and the Jewel. 

As a cock (Sixteenth Lesson) was scratching up the straw 
on the dunghill (cA]ttj aoU^s), in search of food for the hens, 
he hit upon a jewel (Sixth Lesson) that by chance had been 
there. " Ho !" said he, " you are a very fine (aIu|15) thing 
(i5]6) no doubt (5AI) Atn|iA|*), to those who prize you ; but 
to me a grain of barley (Twelfth Lesson) is more beautiful 
than all the pearls in the world." 

The cock was a sensible (c]AlTt)A|t) cock ; but there are 
many silly (&ic-c|aIIai6) people who despise {jx ctt]|teA|* 
ijeAib-fttlu)) what is precious only because they cannot 
understand it. 

VOCABULARY. 



Began, eoru]^ ; from rur , a beginning. 

Coward, cn^lU, m, cU6A|tte, pf. c/y- 
ar-rhe. (See Fourth Lesson on 
the sound of 6, asp., in the mid- 
dle of a word.) 

Kid, n)loni7A9, m; from V9\<m, little 
(5^5^^, a goat, is understood), 
kid being the diminutive oi goat. 
— *'The English Language," by 
Bobt. G. Latham, ed. iii., p. 284. 



Reply, |rtteA5tu6, 9. 

Revile, njAflu^Ab, ©/ rftyUiiif, A|5 

ti|Arlu^A6. 
Roof, Ti^ulUc, iw, b5vti|t, »i,&ttuji9,/; 

on the roof of a lofty house, Ant 

Standing (you are), c^]tt ^15 t^A- 
XAt ; r^Af, stand; Latin, 9(0 s 
Greek, frrum / Imh, fCAb, itop, 
stand. 
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Wolf, Ti>AbttA AlU, a wild dog. A 
wolf is called) also, n^Ac cffte 



(the son of the country), and 
ipAoXcix (a ivild hoiHid)b 



jEXERCISE LVII. 

Fable— The Kid and the Wol£ 

A kid was mounted on the roof of a lofty house, and 
seeing (^^5 f ejcni^c) a wolf pass below, began to revile him* 
The wolf stopped but to reply, " Coward I it is not you who 
revile me, but the place you are standing.'* 

2. TlMf itrikogm^ie effect is «x^aiBed in our Seventeenth Lesson : <* Not 
only do th« voweli !« this way affect the consonaats in imsioB with which 
they are sounded, but they cany their assinilatisg iatiumeK to the begiimiag 
of the next syllaible, so as to eaose the frst towel n the aigoiiaiig syllable to 
be of the same class {broad or Mtender) $M the final Tsrwel in the preceding 
syllable." 

Obsenre m the spelliagof the foUowinf words bow widely and mmiatake* 
ably the influence of the broad and slender towel-sounds has extended s 



t>tteU5-A-b6]tt, & liar. 
Cfiuc-u^o-teoitt, creator. 
Ctt]tb-iiiS'ceo]ft, a man who remem- 
bers. 
FuAr-5Al-co]ri, redeemer. 

5TtA6-W7S-*eoTti, 

974t^*A-o6|fi, a murderer, «u execu* 

tioner. 
Sf)eAtl-c6|tS a deceiver. 
SnyAl-^-tio-ifx, a snuffers. 
5fi)uc-A-e6|tt, sn extinguisher. 

In this list of words the learner 
euunot but notice that the fijial syl- 
lable is spelled eoifi, or 6|Tt» accord- 
ing as the preceding syllable ends in 
a slender or in a broad vowel— 6|ti» 
if broad, eoiti, if slender. 

t>eott-Ai6e, a mourner, an exile ; from 
&eofT,.a tear. 

t>eott-Al6e-Acc,/, banishment 

DiXAtj'ATf m, durability, perseverance ; 
from buAn, lasting, durable. 

t7Ti7ij-eAf, m, harmony; from b|nn. 
In the spelling of this word, e, 
in the last syllable, is inserted 
before Ar, because the vowel be- 
fore 110 is slender ; so in the fol- 
lowing : 



f=U]t-eArf f^t & kingdom, the king- 
dom of heaven; from fU]t, a 
prince. 

^A]t-e^, m, goodness ; from n}Ait, 
good. 

f eAtt-An)-4itl, manly. 

FUji-e^KiQAfl, psincely, hot^taWeji 
from Y:U]t, but e is inserted after 
6, on account of the final vowel 
in the preceding syllable belog 
slender. 

R|g-eAcr, a kingdom (from fi]^, a 
king), is spelled also mo-^-Acr, 
This latter spelling conforms to 
the CDamon Gaelic usage of 
vowel • assimilation, having a 
broad vowe), o, inserted before 
Qf the last consonant in the first 
syllable, because the suAx aoc 
eommenees wiih a broad vowel. 
It is more correct, however, al- 
ways to preserve the root un« 
changed— ni§ is the root, and 
not \i]o-^. The word should, 
therefore, beepelled tt]5eAcc, or, 
without urging the assimilating 
process too far, ni^-Acc. The 
root of the; word m?ut not be 
touched. 
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VOCABULARY. 



VeA^z, m, an exploit, an action, a 
deed good or bad; an engine, 
machine, frame $ rigging , a bun- 
dle, a truss. 

t^eAttc co]fice, a stook of com, 
clothes, a bundle; a trick, a 
game ; a threatening. 

t)eATtcAc, adj., clever, active, up to 
business, cunning, rich. 

t^eAttcuTo* v» adjust, harness, to make 
ready for action, yoke, brandish, 
play. 

t>eAttcnAc, m, a chess-board. 

l7ftob, m, pride, arrogance, gladness, 
joyousness, afeeUng of pleasure ; 
a goad, a sting, a swarm, a ble- 
mish, a spot. 

CorbottcAtt ''** comparison, enrala* 
tion; from co, and f^ottcAf 
(p>o^t great), greatness ; compar- 



ing the greatness of one with 

that of another. 
t^ftoc-beAttc, a bad action, &c. 
t^noc-beufA, bad habits. 
t^oiijAQ, m, the world ; bon^Afi fi^ott, 

the wide world, is the same as 

tout U monde in French, t.e., 

everybody. 
5li05Att,m, a tinkling, ringing noise ; 

from 5I105, a clink, a tinkling. 
PftAir,/, brass. 
PftATreAc, m, a brazen vessel, malt, 

pottage, a mixture, a slut. 
SeACAin and r^Aenm^, from reAc, 

apart, aside ; therefore, avoid, 

shun. 
ru5A6, perf. pass., was given. 
^ns^A, given ; from cAbAjji, give, v. 



trr, 
ruAttAtt)Al, ffi, wages. 
UrbA, ffi, copper, brass. 

EXERCISE LYIIL 



6| fe^ti qse Aiji^be a cus 0|ibtt5A6 clo5-ttit)A a cu|i 
A]|i ii)up6Al Ti)AbA]6 A b] cttjcA bo bAO^ne a 5eA|i|iA6 
A]|i coji 50 feACi)occA6 jac ijeAC h. 't1ttA]|i bo ca]]ieA6 
Ai|t 6, A3Uf bo cuaIa]6 fe 3I103AI1 h\x)\) ap utijA, ca]01C 
b|i5b n)6fi a]|i, Ajttf bo ibeAf suji ca5A6 60 At) clo; 

TlJAjt IttAC CUAjtAfbAll, A be]C CO TI^A^C. U]tt)e fit) COfU|5 

|*e A13 caca8 b]iocit)eAfA Ai|i 3AC n7AbA6 e]le a 3-coTbo]t- 
CAf le]f f^l^« 2lcc bf |*eAi)-cu ai)1), a bubA]|ic le|f: "a 
8tt]i)e 3AI} cfe]l, i)Ac b-fufl f]Of A3Ab 30 b-fu]l ax) 5l]o- 
3AJI bfpt) 1*0 Acc A]3 fO]llfitt3A6 ho 3AC buji^e bo 6|toc- 
beufA." 

t1] colli bo AOI) bu|i)e b|i5]b a 5IACA6 Af beA|ic a fol- 
TU]3eAf A CAjiCttifoe bo'i? boti)A]i) Tt;o]i, 



THIRTT-SIXTH LESSON. 

Spelling in Irish, 

The difficulty which presents itself to a Gaelic student in 
the spelling of Irish is only apparent. It arises from not 
knowing the principle according to which Irish orthography 
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is regulated. It is hard to unlock a door if the proper key 
be not had ; it is difficult to know a foreign language without 
understanding its vocabulary. 

Our last lesson points out the existence of vowel assimila* 
tion in Gaelic, and how widely, yet minutely, its influence 
'^rvades our language. The principle of vowel assimilation 
is the key by means of which the door of Gaelic spelling is 
unlocked— the lamp by the light of which everything that 
to the learner appeared obscure becomes lightsome — the 
solution by which what was so difficult begins to appear, 
like the secret of a riddle when known^ simple and interest- 
ing- 
Words are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

Obs. 1. — Simple words are generally of one syllable- 
sometimes, but very rarely, of two. They are the roots 
from which the compound words spring. 

Onr readers will find in the First, Second, Third, and Fourth of these Les« 

sons numerous examples ottimpie words. Can there be anything easier than 

the spelling of such monosyllables as An), time ; ;^tt, slaughter ; bsxft death ; 

. bii;q, harmonious ; t9]l, honey ; c|ton7, heavy. — Eaty Leaons, or Self'lnttrue* 

tion in Irish, p. 3. 

Take a few other examples, which, in their spelling, may appear to a young 
learner a little more difficult than the foregoing, because the final consonant 
18 aspirated — o|§ (6-ee), a virgin; t^io (ree), a king; fOo (»(J), happiness; 
n}At, a plain, a field ; Uo^ (Ihuee), a cadf. . Yet are those not as easily spelled 
as the Saxon words high, ngh, toughi, roughs cough, and the like, which end 
in g a8pirated-^.eo gh, a consonant which, though not necessary for the 
sound, is nevertheless required to fix the identity of these syllables. 

Obs. 2. — Compound words are made up of parts. Spell 
' the parts correctly, unite them, and you have the compound 
word spelled correctly. These parts are — first, either simple 
words^ each of which is very easily spelled; as, be^i), a 
woman ; and 3A0I, a relative, from which, by composition, 
is formed be^ij-J^ol, a woman-relative ; ^|tb, high ; c§^n), 
grade; 4i|ib-c6]tD, high estate; coif-c6^ii), foot-step; o^j- 
oe^Vi a virgin-woman; — or, secondly, simple words and 
particles, t.^., parts of simple words, which impart form and 
completeness to the whole term, springing from the simple 
loot. Of this class are fAOfifACC, freedom, cheapness; 
from fAO|i, free, cheap; c|ion)-Af, heaviness; eAb.c|ioii)-Af, 
lightness, non-heaviness; from eAb-c|i0ft), light, not heavy; 
CA]iA&-Af , friendship ; eA3-cA|tAb, a foe ; eA5-CA]i<xbAf , un- 
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fiiendliness, hostility; from c^|iAb, a friend. Such, too^ 
are 5eAi>ATbA]l, amiable; from 56^9, affection, and Ari)<vYl> 
like ; Ai)5eAi)ATbA]l, t?ery amiable ; |*^|i-5eAi)Ari)A|l, extremely 
amiable ; i)eATb*5eAi)ATi)A^l) tcnamiable ; Ai^^eAQAii^^ACc, 
great amiableness; fAjt-^eAi^ATbAlAcc, amiabienesa in an 
extreme degree ; i)eATi)'5eA])ATbAlACc, unamiablenesci. 

In such compound terras we see that the roots (such as 
f AO|t, cjioiDj cA|tAb, 3eAi)) have before and after them cer- 
tain particles. Those going before are called prejixes — 
those following, suffixes or terminations. If, therefore, the 
spelling of the simple word or the root, which is not difficult, 
and the spelling of the prefixes and suffixes also, be known 
to the learner, what difficulty can there be about the spelling 
of any derivative or compound word formed from the uaion 
of such parts ? None whatever. 

Take, for instance, one of the foregoing examples, " 5eAi)- 
Art)A]l," amiable. You find it is composed of the root seAij, 
and of the suffix ATi)A]l, like; imite these two, of each of 
which you know the spelling, and the new yet common 
word, 3eAi)ATi7A]l, is properly spelled. Thus from these 
simple 

'CA|iAb, a friend, 
peA|i, a man, 
'pU^c, a prince, 
5eAi), affection, 
3]t^» love, 
2t)eAf, esteem, 
^06, respect, manner, 
T^^|i, country, 
U, a day, 
^2^|fi)eAC, courage, 

CAitAbAti)Ail, friendly; |:lA]CATt>A]l, princely, generous, bomw 
tieous; jeAijAinA]!, amiable; 5]tA6Aii)A]l, loveable; njeAf- 
Ati)A^1, estimable ; ii)o8Aii7A]l, mannerly ; c]|iAn)Af I, country- 
like, homely, social, not foreign in manner or conveiBtttion ; 
from U, and it)|ft)eAc, are formed, not Waijja]1, but'UecA- 
ii)A]l, by annexing the suffix Ati)A]l to the possessive case, 
Ue, and inserting c, for euphony ; and njif oeAiijA]!, from 
the possessive case singular, iDjroeis, by omitting 5, and 



Nouns, ^ 



are formed, by annex- 
^-ing the suffix AiijAjl, 
lihe^ 
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oKanging 7 into a, to correspond with the broad vowel ^ in 
the annexed syllable. 

Take another example, oe^rij-seApAtijA^l, u/iamiable. You 
find that the root, ^eAp, has here a particle, ve^n}^ un^ not^ 
going before it. In order to learn the spelling of the word 
thus enWged, see how xjeAny is spelled, and the rest of the 
word is the same as that treated in the foregoing paragraph. 
Thus, then, is acquired a knowledge of the spelling of such 
words as i)eAn;-5eAi)An)A^l ; i)eATb-CA|tAbAii)A]l, unfriendly ; 
i)eATb-^U]CAn)A]l, unbounteousj not princely ; ijeAnj^tijeAf^ 
ATbA]l, riot estimable ; peATij-rboSArbAil, not respectful, &c. 

If, instead of ijeAii), tin, the prefix should be aij, bo, eAf, 
It)], |*Afi, or any other, learn its spelling and that of the root, 
and unite both, and the word is spelled properly^ as is seen 
by the foregoii)g examples. 

From the adjectives 3eAi)Aii)A^l, CA|tAbAmA]l, flA]CATbA)l, 
c]ftAn7A]l, peA|tATi)A]l, derivative abstract nouns are formed 
by adding acc. In suffixing the ^substantive termination 
Acc, the final slender vowel } of the adjective is omitted to 
conform to the rule " caoI le caoI," &c., which expresses 
the principle of vowel assimilation. Thus, then, seAijAit)- 
aIacc, and contractedly, 3eAi)Art)lAcc, amiableness; CA|tAb- 
atpIacc, friendliness; |:lA]CAii)lACc, bountifulness, princely, 
generosity; c]|iAit)lACC, sociableness ; peA|tArblAcc, manu- 
aess ; are formed. 

Note. — When we c6me to the declension of adjectiTes, we shall find that 
this ciaM> ending in An)Aii, make the posseasive cavi ^iqU, to which annex 
AcZf and the noun is formed. 

And, again, ]tf5-eACc, a kingdom ; from |i]5, a king (e is 
inserted before acc, to conform to the assimilating process). 

In this manner are spelled the abstract nouns terminating in Af or e^f ; 
as, b'\i}t)eATf melody, from the adjective binn, melodious ; Ti)A|teAr, goodness, 
from ii)A]6) good ; olcAf. badness, from olc, bad; c]unAf) quietness, calm- 
ness, from C]unf calm, quiet. 

The termination A]* is annexed to the primitive adjective 
vvhen its final vowel is broad ; that of eAf when the final 
vowel is slender. In this way are formed also personal nouns 
ending in d|]t, A]6e, u.]6e, AC ; others ending in ^o> IO9 $39 
and the like. • 

Adjectives, as we have shown, are formed from the simple 
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roots from which they spring, by annexing <cii)A|l, ti)A|i, ac, 
A]8, bA, 6a, or CA, to the primitive noun. Verbs, in like 
manner, have annexed to the root certain endings which 
must be determined according to the tense and person in 
which one wishes to express them ; and their spelling is to 
be regulated by the standard of verbal conjugation. 

From the various '* Vocabularies" furnished in the Lessons preceding the 
present one, our readers have become acquainted with a gpreat number of 
simple words or roots. In a few of the coming Lessons we shall, in order to 
make Gaelic spelling a matter of no difficulty, treat of the prefixes and Suf- 
fixes of Irish compound words. 

VOCABULARY. 



tintA6, out. 

b|ieAtnui5, V, think, ponder, view, 

consider, judge ; from bfteAft, a 

judgment, a conception of the 

mind, 
a b-|:Ab, long (time). 
I^CAfos,/, beard. 
l^lA^t^uiSt % mJ^» inquire, 
f u|^eA6, conditional tense of the verb 

V^t* S^^ procure. 
foipAftcA, m, too much, abundance. 



IjooiuAft, plentiful, abundant, copi. 

ous; from \]br), fill (Uxo, full), 

and lOAti, a suffix. 
5]onr)<\c, a fox, plur, rioQOAIo. 
ZArxU, chanced, happened; also 

written cAtilu]^, to conform to 

the forms of conjugation. 
Cufc, fell ; per tense. 
U^lPt/f occasion, favourable juncture, 

opportunity, turn; ^Ai) le b'uA^rj, 

wait for your turn. 



EXERCISE LIX. 
2li; fioppAC Ajuf AO 5AbA|t, 

43o ctt]c fjoijijAc A b-cobA]|t u|f5e: bo b|teACi7U]5 fe cAjic 
A b-fAb c|A At) 4j6f A b-pui5eA6 fe ahjac, 'i)ua]|i 50 
CA|ilu|3 f A 6e]|ie jAbAjt a^j ai) ^]C, a bu]l le beoc, A3u|* 
b' ^Aifitu]5 be 't) c-f^oi)pAc, |iA]b ad c-u|f5e ida]c Ajuf 
At) ]tAib 30 leo|% be App. 'CU3 aw fiopijAC, ctt|t |:a f5^c 
Ai? 3^6 n)6\i AW A |iA]b fe, ai) ^|ieA3|iA6 ]*o, **ca|1|i a 
9UAf^ A CA]iAib Ti)0 c|t0|6e; cA- aij c-u]|'3e co tda]6 fji? 
T)AC peib|fi ]on^A|icA 6l 66, A3ttf co l]0T/ii)A|i t)AC fefb||t 

A CA0f3A6." ^Al) f0CA]l e]le a Clof, bo l6]T1) At) 3AbA]|l 

•nof, A3ttf A]3 3IACA6 UA]i)e bo l6]ii) ai) t(0i)i>AC 30 laAC- 
ii?A]t t^^fj F^S^ll A|ibu|3ce ti)6|]i 5 A6A|icA]b a CAjtAfb, 
A3uf API) f |i) bubA]|tc le]|* ai) An>AbAi) 3AbA]]i 2 " bA tu- 
be] 8eA6 A3Ab leAC Ai> ojiieAb cS]le A'f c^ ffeAfos bo 
6eAi?f^ b|ieAWA3A8 fio]it) ai) le^nj bo CAbA]tic." 

^ Nl C5]}1 b|t|ACflA 3<XC clttADA]8 A C|te|tX]1JC , 
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VOCABULARY. 



2ln^\, m, breath (from aijau), the soul, 
and A]l, to feed ; for while there 
is breath there is life) ; Welsh, 
anadlg Latin, anhela; which a 
lingaist readily perceives is de- 
rived from the Keltic AnM, and 
not from am and halo, 

iit}-n)A]t, very good ; from AV* very, 
and n)A]t ; ti) of 19^76 becomes 
aspirated in composition. 

CofAioc, V, to defend. 

CubA]t%c, said ; perfect tense of the 
irr, r. be]|i, say. 



FAjceAc, adj.f fj^etful, fearful, timor- 
ous. 

5ip75eA6, fit, a smile, plur, T^]^eA6 • 
from rii7l5> the chin— the expres- 
sion of the lips and chin. 

SsioptA, adj,, speedy; 50 rSl^P^* 
speedily ; from rSFPi ^» *o c^rry 
off with celerity; n, swift mo- 
tion,- skipping. 

CAfAiDu, ffi,/, yelping, barking; sup- 
posed by Dr. O'Brien to be de- 
rived from the sound of the 
yelping — 1)^F> or cAf , and ca]i|c. 



EXERCISE LX. 
2li) 6ll|C 65 A5Uf A tl)AC<\]|l. 
<DttbA||tC 6]l]C 65 l^ AOO le 1J-A TPACA]|t: "a TbACA||l, C^f |l 

njof A]|ibe *t)A TDAbAS, A3uf t)|of eAfSA^S A5Uf ij^of adV 
lAf5e, Ajuf c^ A3Ab A6A|tcA le cu ^6]i) bo COfAJpC, CAb 
u]n)e, it)A|t f]i), b-fu^l ctt co f A]ceAC |iO|Tb V^ cu]p." <Do 
T^lPPe f] frp]5eA6 A5Uf bubA]|ic. IZ^ ffOf asah) fo a 
leApb, 50 b-A'J'tjAic, Acc v] cttifse clu]i)]!n ti)AbA6 a]5 
cAiTA^ijc 'i)A ]TD|3eAi;i; n)0 cofA leo co fCjopcA A'f fe]b]|t 6. 
N|*l AOf) Ti)A|c A|5 cAjOc le clA6A||te a||i ibifpeAc a 
5IACA6. * • 

EXERCISE LXI. 

1. Who is there (c|a c^ aiji) n^)? 2. It Is I ('n)|fe). 
3. Art thou John? 4. I am not John, but George. 5. 
Where does John happen to be? 6. He is at home. 7. 
Were you at home? 8. I was not at home, but my servant, 
Cormack, was at home to defend the house. 9. How is 
your father; is he manly, courageous, friendly, amiable^ 
lovable, and priQcely, as people say he is ? 10. He is ; but 
my brother, of whom you heard, is unmanly, unamiable — 
yet he is princely and friendly ; he has a smile for all his 
jiiends, but he abominates (c^ Sf*^l^ -^15^ ^1P) ^^ ^^' 
11. Think well on what you say. 12. I am not afraid 
t fretful) to say what I think to be true. 13. That is 
light. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 

The principal compound words are notms^ adjectives^ verbs. 

Observe that in a compound term resulting from the 
union of two simple nouns in the nominative case, or from 
that of a simple and derivative noun, the second part is the 
leading element, and that the first merely qualifies or defines 
die meaning of the second. 

The declension and inflections of the compound term are, 
fherefore, those peculiar to the second part; so is the gender 
also, imless the prefixed noun (as beAi), a woman, a female) 
be such as to point out* a change. 

Substantives compounded with other substantives in the 
nominative case : 

B^]tft-cob^^|t, head fountain. 

Bo-f u]l cow-eye ; from bo, a cow ; and f tt^l, an eye. 

B|teu3-f A]&, a false prophet. 
• B|ieu3|ii5, a pseudo-king; from b|teu3, a lie, a false 
thing ; and |t]3, a king. 

Bui)-f|tuc, a; fountain , from bitij, but, source, origin, root; 
and f|tut, a stream. 

CAc-b^|i|i,'a helmet; from CAt, a battle; and b^fijt, th« 
top, the head. 

CeA|ic-rbeo&Ai), middle 

CeA|ic-l^]t, the very centre. 

Cl<\p-foluf, twilight. 

Clo5-ceAC, a belfry, a round tower; from CI05, a bell; 
and ceAC, a house. 

C]tAob-^leAf5, a garland ; firom cjiAob, a branch, a sprout; 
and -ple^f 3, a wreath, fillet. 

Cul-cA^i^c, back-biting; from cul, back; and ca^i;c. 

T^eAll-beAttc, an act of treachery, 

'peA|i-]oi)Ab, a lieutenant, or vice-gerent; from feA|i, a 
man; and ]ODAb, a place, a position — one who holds the 
place of another. 

7^10f-f eA|t, a messenger, an informant ; from ^ |0f, know- 
ledge ; and f eAft, a man. 

CAoijt.^eoil, mutton, \ Words compounded of feo^l, 

LAO]3-^eo|l, veil, I and CAOjtA, a sheep ; Up^f 

2t)tt]c-feoil, pork, f a calf; tduc, a pig; and 

«t)Ai[ic.feo]l, beef. J njAjtr, a beef. 
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l*Am-^fAj a household god, '^ 



From Uri), a hand ; and Of a, 



a god ; eubAC, cloth ; and 
ojib, a sledge. 



LATtj-eubAC, a handkerchief^ a 

napkin, 
LATt)-ofibf a hand-sledge. 
LeAc-co|f , one foot, \ From leAc, half, or one of 

LeAt-f5eul, a half-story, an two; andcof, afoot;f5eitl, 

excuse, I a story ; t^I? ^i^ ©ye • cAob, 

L6Ac-]n*^l, one eye, a side. 

LeAc-cAob, one side, j 

Of3«heAi), a maiden; from o]^, a virgin, ai}d beAi>, a 
woman* 

0|5-feA]t, a virginal youth. 

Ot*-rlAc» a sceptre; from 6fi, goldi and flAC,arod, a wand, 

R]3-f eA]t, a very good man, a king in his way , from ^J 
a king, and ^eA^t. 

'CUAC-3A0C, north wind. 

SeA|ic-3|iA8, aflPection, love. 

Sic-^uIai53, good temper, peaceful endurance ; from fjc^ 
peace ; and |:uIaij3, suffering. 
- T^eAf 3T^^6, heat-love, zeal. 

'C]|i-3|t'^>S, patriotism, country4ove. 

The prefix beAi), changes the gender , as^ 

BeAi>»4DeA, a goddess. 

BeAi)-t)eAcui), a deaconess. 

BeAi)-1)ATi>Ab, a female foe. 

BeAi)-t)AOfi7, a female saint. 

BeAtH>5lAC, a female attendant. 

BeAi>-f ^ge, a witch, a fairy woman, a hean^shyhe ; frouv 
beA/9, and 1*130, a sprite ; root, 1*13, a happy state. 

BeiA9-f 3lAbA, a female slave. 

BeAi)-ci3eAfii3A, a lady ; a woman-lord. 

lioTs.— From combinations like the foregoing, for which the Keltic has, 
from tlie earliest period, been remarkable, are derived some proper names 
found in .C^ssar; as, Dumnorix^ world-king; from borpAin, the world; and 
ItTof king ; and BiturigeSy life-king ; from b]t, life, tlie world ; and \\]^, king ; 
Caturigest battle-king. 

Obs. 1. — The following is a class of words which are by 
many regarded as compounds, because their corresponding 
teuMS in English are compound, but in our language are 
simple words followed by the genitive caae of a second 
noun, which qualifies the meaning of die first; as, 
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BjtAc-cAife, a winding-sheet ; from bjiACf and CA|fe, of 
death ; poss. or gen. case. 

Co|t]t-Tt)OQA]69 a crane. 

4Deo5, end, final issue ; as, f a beo5, at last ; cA]t)]C x^ K^ 
6eo3, he came at last ; ^ a 6e||ie, Asuf pA 6003, at length 
and at last. This word is compounded with l^e, the geni- 
tive case of U; as, beo5Ue (pr. dyo-lae), the decline or 
close of the day, the evening; t^]r)]c fe a t>eo^l^e aijd 
i)Ae, he came in the decline of (the day) yesterday ; beoj- 
|!U]C, the l^st prince : this word is misspelled quj ; as, cmg- 
|:Ia]c, the last prince. iDeoJ is not heard in the spoken 
language, except in the adverb, f ^ 6eo5, and in connexion 
with the word Ue, of a day ; and 0]&ce, of a night ; beoj- 
0]6ce, far in the night, end of the night. The word be^jte, 
end, is, at present, commonly employed in its stead. 

"pe^lt-ceoil, a man-of-music, a musician, 

"paAii-feAfA, a man-of-knowledge, a seer; fCAfA being 
the gen. case of f ]Qf. 

'peAit-qse, man-of-a-house, a householder. 

LAOC-ceoil, warrior-of-music. 

2t)AC-AlU, an echo (son-of-the-cliflf). 

2t)AC-c]|ie, a wolf (son-of-the-country). 

Cu-n)AfiA, an otter (dog-of-the-sea) . 

LA05-n7A|iA, a seal (calf-of-the-sea). 

T^eAc-ofCA, a house of entertainment, an inn. 

Now this latter class of compound words differs widely 
from the former: in these the principal part is the first;, in 
those the principal part is the second: in these the second 
noun in tne genitive case qualifies the meaning of the first • 
in those the first part quahfies the meaning ef the second* 

Other names of Keltic origin — as, Orgeiorir, uttttA sAc-cottuitf the stay-of- 
every-journey (and not, as some derive the word, " King of a Hundred Hills," 
C(S»ar, edited by Anthon, p. 6) ; Cingetorix, C^rjt) 5Ac-cofittff, the head-of- 
eyery-journey ; Vergobret, f e^f -50-b|teAt, the man-for-judgment-— are formed 
much after the same manner. 

Adjectives with a Noun prefixed. 

Bic-bttAi), everlasting ; from b]c, life ; and buAt;, lastini;. 
Bjc-beo, sempiternal, everlasting. 
BlAc-cittt)ftA, blo88om*sweet. 
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CeAiji)-b^i)> head-white (white-headed) • 
CeAi)i)-b^i)A, headstrong'. 
CeAi>ij-ti)0|t, head-big, (large-headed). 
Cof-lu^c, foot-swift, (swift-footed). 

Cojjllsl^',} * ®^^^^' co]i|i.corAC, a cheslip 

Verbs with Nouns prefixed. 

Co|i-ceAD5Ail, to tie in a knot ; from co|t, a knot, a 
twist ; and ceAt)5A]l, to bind. 

C|iAob-f5Aol, reveal ; from c|t Aob,* a branch ; and f3^ol> 
to loose, to draw away ; because when a branch is torn off a 
tree, the inner part is revealed. 

C|tAO|8-b|iifeA8, to heart-break. 

Cttl-cA|i|iAi?5, to retract ; from cul, the rear, the hinder 
part of anything ; and ca|1|iai)5, to draw to. 

Slol-cu|i^ to sow seed. 

^^^-5^^ttlS> to be zealously loving of. 

Compotmd words in which Adjectives are prefixed^ 

2l\it>y high, chief, supreme; as, ^|tb-|i| J, chief-king ; ^|ib- 
c|3eA|ipA, sovereign lord ; 4i|ib-]t6|n), high power. 

BuAi), enduring, lasting; as,. buAV-f ao5aTac, long-lived;, 
buAij-feAi^TbAc, persevering. 

Cao]ij, gentle ; as, cAo^ij-buciiAcc, gentle sincerity. 

CaoH), mild, tender ; as, CAO?i7-3|i:j!i&, tender love ; cAorij- 
c|iuc, a slender, gentle form. 

CIaop, inclined, partial ; a6, clAoi)-b|te]r, partiality ; from* 
cIaoi), and b|te|t, a judgment. 

C|tptt;, crooked, bent ; as, c|tom-leAc, cromleac^ the drui- 
dical altar ; from cftoti), crooked, bent as it were in adora- 
tion; and leAC, a flag, or rock. 

4)A0|t, dear, condemned ; as, bAO|t-b]teAc, condemnation. 

4DA0|i-05Uic, a bond slave. 

<DeA3, good ; as, beA5-6u]De, a good person. 

<t)eA]ib> real, true ; as, beA|ib-b|iACAi|i, a (real) brother, 
one of the same father and mother ; beA]tb-f {U|i, a sister ; 
beAjtb is now commonly pronounced as if written bejt, and 
to write it so is quite conformable to the practice of our 
ancient writers ; as, beA]iCAoioeA6, sadness, lamentation ; 
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from beAft, and c^oftjeAS, crying ; beAftri^dft, enoimous ; 
from beA]t, and ir)6|t, large. ^. 

<D|Ai?j vehement ; as, b|Ai)-5fi^6, vehement love. 

<t)luc, close, thick ; as, blut-cA|t|tA]i^, attract. 

43ftoc, bad ; as, b|ioc-beu|*A, bad manners ; b|io6-A|i?H7, a 
bad name. 

'P(oi:.T?, fair; as, ]:]oi)i)-b^|i|t, fair-head; p|oiji>-f5oc, a white- 
flower ; p|oi)Tj-f uA]t, cool, cold, fresh ; ^oryv-h^Vf whitish. 

Pjoft, true, pure; as, floT^-uifse, spring-water, living 
water. 

3A]tb, rough ; as, 5A|ib.f |oi), a tempest 

3eA|t]t, short; as, 5eA|t|v-^|A8, a hare (a short wild 
animal). 

3Ui)» clean ; as, 3Ut)-c|to]6e, pure-heart. 

3I1W, clear; as, 5l]w-|tA6A]tc, clear-sight. 

2t)A0c, soft ; as, Ti>Aoc-^eo]l, tender meat. 

^|0T), small, little ; as, Ti)iot)-^]|ti)e|f, small cattle ; 2t)|oti 
cA^fs, small-Easter; low-Sunday; (Latin, minus; Greek, 
jxeicor, less). 

2t)6\i, great; as, tdoji-caiI, great fame. 

Naoti), holy; as, i)AO?i)-AC^]|t, holy father. 

T^uaS, new ; as, i)uA6-6u]t)e, an upstart. 

65, young ; as, 65-freA]t, a young man ; 55-ii)A|tc, a 
young ox. 

p|t]oti), first, pnmal ; as, pft]oii>-A8bA|t, the first cause. 

SAob, silly, false ; as, |*Aob-|:A^6, a &he prophet ; f Aob- 
Apfcol, a false apostle ; fAob-cfAl, folly, silliness; from fAob 
and cf aI, sense. 

Sao]!, free ; as, f AO|i-fe|lb, a free-hold ; f AO|i^co^l, free- 
will. 

SeAi), old; as, feAi>-feA]t, an old man; feAO-Ao^f, old 
age ; ]*eAi)-]teAcc, old law. 

'C|teui?, bold, strong, mighty; as, c]tettij-peA]t, a brave 
man ; c]teut)-lA0c, a hero. 

'Cjionji heavy ; as, zjiony^cfio^Se, heavy-heart ; cpoii) 
^A]f5, drink to the dregs (from cfu>tt> and pA]f5, squeeze) ; 
c|to«?-la|6e, the nightmare (from zjiort) and lu.f6e, fying). 

UAf aI, noble (uAf , high ; a]1, educate) ; as, luwf aUaca]]!, 
a patriarch. 

Utle, all; as, u]le-ctttbAccAc, Almighty; u]le-ool5AC| all- 
knowing. 
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Compound words with Verbs prefixed are only few ; a*, 
Jc-]oit)|t^, back-biting, slander. 

'CAitfiAps-Ajic, a magnet , from cAft|i^i^, drawing ; and 
Aiic, a mineral, a hard stone. 



VOCABULARY. 



^fft, for &e]Tt» says. 

Cad, what ? 

Ca& Af, from what; wherefore. 

CeAOQA, same ; pronounced eeamna, 

Cnit, trembling (jao], under). 

Celtic, the gen. case of ceAftc, justice. 

C5-ceAnc, nit injustice ; from e« and 
ceAttc ; e causes c to be eclipsed 
by 5 ; f is sometimes inserted be- 



fore 5, and then the word ii 

spelled e]5ceAnc. 
t)t«efi^ V, to conteiul, to wrestle, to 

attempt. 
t)' vi^eA5AYtti 0, answered. 
5lAO]8, V, called. 

5AbA]6, a thief; from ^ojb, to steal. 
5aIu^a6» to soil, to muddle; from 

f At, and f AlAc, dirty. 



EXERCISE LXn. 
THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 

%r) ^AbA6-AlU ASttf At) c-Uai). 

2kn) bo b| ti)AbA6-AlU a|5 ol Flo|i-tt]f5e a]5 ceAW-fitiic, 
bo coi)ijA]|tc ]*e (he saw) uai) ijjof -pAibe |*|of a]3 ol be 
*U c-n^ttc ceAbijA (of the same stream). l)o |i|;ijve fe 
|iut) (he formed a resolution) bftejc (to seize) A|fijAp uai), 

ACC bu8 TIJA^C letf C0fATT)AlACC C6]^C A Cttjt A]]l A 03- 

co||i, U}Ti)e f |i) (therefore) ]t]c fe f]0f a]5 aij uai) A5uf 
bubA||ic : " 21 5AbA]6, CAb Af a b-ptt|li|i a fAlu5A8 ai) 
u]f50 c^|Ti>-fe A]5 51?" "5o fee]ti)|ij," A^jt (says) aij c-» 
uAt> 50 b-ttT^AL " M| f ejqrt) qAi)t)Of a b-qj l]OTt)'|*e ai) 
^"'^irS^ -^ f a1u5a&, a c2v a^3 Hjc uAjC-f e ctt3AriM'e." ** 3l^ 

50 b-^U]l |*e ATblA|8," b' f|ieA3A]]t A1) T1)AbA8-AllA. "M| t 

fe Acc fcl]A3AT) 6 3;Iao]& cu b|toc«A]i?n)e o^ny" " Oc, a 
8uji)e ca]|i,** bubAjitc at) c-uai) pAO] c|i]c. **BIia3Au 5 
f)V D]Ofi fin^Ab tt^e." "2t)AifeA& h)iui>a ]iA^b cii-fA Aijo" 
b' f]teA3A|]t Ai) Ti7AbA8-AUA, "fe b' ACAf|i, A 31ao|6 o|ir^ 

lAb, A3Uf 1*0 AT) C^f CeAbT)A: ACC t)]'l AOI) 3A]l A bjlS^n) 

TDo lop A buA]Tic ti]on):*' ^S^r 5^^^ |:oca(1 ejle 6u|c fe 
A]|i Ar> UAV bocc A b] 3AP CAbA^ji (telp) A3tt|* fccml fe 
^ 6 co.]le. 

Mfl c|0|tAi) (tyrant) 3AI) leAc-fseul. 

^Igiif V] b-f nil Aoi> 3A^ bo tsufije ffip]>l|8, beA3«cfto]- 
6eAC, A hejt aj3 b]t6]n) lo]!* at? Ti7tt]ijC]it ejcopeAC a z^ 

APW Aflb-C^lll), 
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KEY TO EXERCISES 



TWENTY-FIFTH LESSON— 

aN cujs^at tejseati ajR T^jcj4>. 

EXERCISE XXXIX.— ?ltl W2l01*5Jlb 5W»tuS2lt) t>eU5 2im t\t]ti. 

1, b-puil duaSacc Ai]t h]t «A3Ab?"* 2. N| b-pu]! 
i)ua6acc A]|i b]C **A5Aii)." 3. b-'pu]! i^uaSacc "a|5" b' 
ACAiTt ? 4. N]'l (for 1)] b-pujl) i)ua6acc " a]5" it)' aca|]i ; 
q'l i)ua8acc A]]i b]c " A3A]l)l^^)e" a c^ 'i)1) aji 5-coTi)t)ttj6e 
Y Ai) tttA]C ; ]f co]|i " bAOfb"t a z'a *f At) Ti7-bAile ii)6||i, 
30 ii)-be]6eA8 t)UA6ACC 5AC aoi) Ue "A3A]b?" 5. a|c 

CttAlA]f A\\i Al) 3-CO3A6 TtJjlceAC fO AC^ bul A|3 CU|l 1)A 

1)-6tt]io]pe f AOf c|ieACA8 ? 6. '^o c]t)ce ciiAlAf : bo cltt|- 
t)eA6 A 36]!!) 1)1 fe ATi)A]t) cji^b ai) c|m acc bo 3^7|i a 
tijac-aUa ai)1) 3AC Ia3 A3ttf 3leAi?, A3Uf cIuai) 6 l&ipi)- 
6bAnt, 30 ce^m jA]t]tu|f. 7* ai) bo|3 30 b-qocpAib a 

* The words within inverted commas are those which form the special 
subject of the Leuon. The learner should, for that reason, pay particular 
attention to them. Each Exercise is fashioned chiefly with the view of ex- 
hibiting, in a practical way, the leading features of all that has been explained 
in the Lesson to which it is annexed. 

t Observe the difference in sound and meaning between the prepositional 
pronouns t)AO]b (dhuee-w, pr. in one syllable), to you; bjb (d!Aeeo), ^you ; 
<}6]b {dh6'iv)t to them ; bfob (<f^e-to, pr. in one syllable), qf them ; some* 
times written ofobcA. The first, bAp|b, to yon, is second person plural, com- 
pounded of the preposition bo, and rib, or ib (old form), you. The learner 
will notice that the broad vowels, a, o, come after b, because o in bo, the 
preposition with which it is compounded, is broad— thus, at flrst, bo-]b, and 
then subsequently it assumed the present spelling, bA0|5. The second, b]b, 
qf you, is compounded of be, of, and ]b ; e of be is a slender vowel ; 
hence bfb, f being pronounced long, like ee. t)6]b -» ** bo** |Ab, to them* 
t)fob — «• be" f Ab, of them. 
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30 b-qocfA^6. 9. 'C^ ]n)t)]^e " A]it" n)0 beAftb-bftACAjftib, 
SeATijttf A3uf U]U6aid, 30 b-c|ocfAi8. 10. 3^ ^l")lt) t)| 
c6||t 30 Ti)-be|6eA8 iii)i)i6e a^|i b]c ** 0]t|iA/' 1 1 . 4)ubA]|tc 

iDlfe t1i>» ^5**r S^H* <^^fP ^^^ll^* S<> Tt)-be]8eA6 citobAcc 
««10DDCA." 12. 6-puil pAicciof «o|ic-rA?" 13. N| b-p|l 
fAicc]Of "opTi);" i?| ]tA|b.A ]t]Aii), A3Uf V] bei6 a co^^ce. 
14. 6-fU]l pA]cc]of "A]|i" b' ACA]]t A3ttf " A||t" bo col- 
ceACA|tA|b? 15. M I b-pu]l; c:^ ]ODf>CA Aij c]iettijAf ub if 

bUAl bo cVaIJ 3^A1tA|lc A CAlfbAIJAb. 16. CjA f |Ab 1)A 1)- 
AttbCmbACCA A C^ A^3 COTi)|tAC 'f A1J CO3A6 fO? 17. 8ll> 

'pjiAiijc; A3uf A1) SA]tb]i)|A A3ttf jacA|lle .5 cua]6, Ai]t 
AOi) CAob; 2lttfC|t]A A]]t Ai) CAob e]le. 18. CAb 6 ai) c- 
^bA|t co3Ai6 z^ **eAC]tA?" 19. 4)tt|V Ai]t Aot) cAob le 

"fAO|lfACC f-^SA^l, A3Uf le CeAlJIJAf A COl)3bA]l Ajjt AO 

cAob e|le. 20. Nac n)6]i At) fqu|ifA Ai]t aij qijije bAOi^A, 
C05A8? 21. Jf Ti)d|t 30 befTijio. 22. Mac Mu]o aij 1)|& 
floccA^ijl 23. Oc, feA8, 30 be|ii)]t9 ]f aij-Mu]1) ]; i^j'l 
^]Of " A3A|W' A]|t A IttAC, r)o 30 b-|:e]cii7tt|b ai) c-^ii a 
cA3At le C03A6. 24. Jf ii)]Ai) l]OTi) f|oc-CA]i) 30 b-Aij- 
ri)0|t. 25. Ma b|8eA6 ^A]cc]Of o|ic ^ao^ *r) 3-C03A8 fo. 

26. Nf I f A]CC|Of 0]IT1), 5]fl CttjllTI) 11)0 60CCUf Al)1) 4DiA 1)A 

3-CAC, A3Uf Apij <l)jA i)A f|c, A3ttf 31aca]ii) 5 i>-A UrijAib 
noccA]!), 1)0 C03A6 jieTft ii)A]t ]f cofl le]f. 27. pefCfTi) 
5tt|t btt]i)e fio]i-eA3i)AC cu a ijejcfb ai) c-f aosa^I fo A3uf 
Apt? i)6]qb Ai) c-f A03A]l e]le. 28. Na ii)ol T176 ti^a 'f fe 
00 ro]l 6. 29. N] ii)ol|;Ab; i)| Seijt^ti) acc ai) fl]i|Qe* 
30. BeAi;i>Acc leAC 31. 3<> l^'^l^ ^^1^ A3Ab. 



TWENTY-SIXTH LESSON- 
SIN se>)se3ii^ tfejseati ajR T^jcjt). 

EXERCISE XL.— aw ceatKnCat>2ib 5W»tuS2lt>. \ 

R|obA]ib A3ttf 2t)|CAel. 

I. ai) **lionhrA" fe fo, 1)0 "leAC-fA?" 2. N] "Itoiih 
pe" fe, vo "leAC-fA;" if "le" n)' aca]|i fe. 3. aiTt aij 
A6j&A]t n% ir ^^leAC-TA*' fe, 6]]i If "leAC-fA" Ap njeub a 
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5. Jy iDAC ** le|f f^]i)" ii)]fe* 6, SArblttiseApi) cu 3tt|i 
jifbA]]* "leAc fe|ij" Ai) c]i^c-i)O0A fo, 7. 3o *>^fTP10 
bj6eA|* \]on) ye\r) i)o 5tt]t ^a]1)]C £UfA, btt]6eACAf &u|c 

I^AOl bo CAjtAbA]*. 8, fl] TIJAfC IfOTlJ 1)A]t V fe^b^Jl l]OID 

ceACc, cftAc-poi^A A i>Ae A|5 b^jl bo cA]|tbe. 9* N^o^t 
TDAfc l]oit7-fe f |te |*|t) (f |(e is an old preposition^ the same 
as ^e or le, with ; |:|te x\r) means along with that, besidex^ 
moreover)^ d|]t b] A]* 5-CA||tbe tt|le " l|Oi)/' cufA Aii)A|i) 
be'p ion)Ui) i)AC ]tA]b l|i)i), 10. Ga aA]|t A]t b|i|f ai) b^^l 
l*uAf? 11. Njoft bft^f fi fUAf 50 b-C] Aj) c«ACA||i be 
CI03 Ai|i i»)A]b|i) Api) ^«6. 12. ao le b' aca^ji at) ceAC 
fo? 13. H] *'le|f;" Acc "l^oiD-fA" 6||t b* f-^5 tdo iIja- 
CA]|v.ii)0|t A|i bu6 lefce e^ A3ATo-fA ^, ^f l|oii>-f a atjo]^ e. 
14. 9iyk ^^5 i^i DA c|5ce, a?) TDtt]l]o, ai). pe^lni, Asuf ^P 
Aijtp^ir -^SAb-r^? 15. Nio]t fA5; i)| "lionM^A* |Ab fo, 
]f le SeAii^uf 0'B|t]A]i) ii)o col-ceACA|fi ]Ab. 16. ^c c]a 

A]l le|f 1)A bA, A^Uf DA CApAfl, A3Uf DA <^CtO|tAl5 U]le A^|t 

AD b-fe^lrD 6|Ve? 17. jf le ido 6eA|ib|iACA]|i ScepAD |Ab 
u^le; ]X l^ir T>Ar bA; ]f le^f da CApAjl, |f le|f da bAfrij; 

DA 1DU]l]8 A5ttf DA b-AfA|l, DA CA0]1A;|5 A5Uf DA 5AbA||t, 

DA \y^exxv^/x\t tda|i ac^ seAbA, Iacad» t^^ADOAlse, ceAftcA, 
c^l^IS- If ^V^ ^^ c-|otdIad. 18. b-'pufl iD|le bAii) A^je? 
19. 50 be]TD]D» A c^ A5uf b* pe]b^|i cufle. 20. "C^a 
le]f** AD buACA]ll 55 fo caU? 21. jf le ido 8eA|ib|iACA||t 

§, buACAlU TDA]C, A3Uf ADCOfAIDA]l le D-A ACA^ft. 22. 

" C]A A]5" A b-ptt]l AD TD^lb A]ii3]b bo C]ittjDi)15 b' AtA]|t^ 
iDdji ? 23. 'p^3A& ]OidIad ad A]]t3C]b, qiDOf oil tDlle puDCA^ 
A13 tDO 6eA|tb-f|U|i 2l!)DA. 24. 43eADpA]b fe fp]t^ beAf 
b]. 25. 4DeADpA]6 30 befii^D« 26. Mac b-pujl X] ^^^ a 
pofAb, AD iDl fo — TDl ^lii]D D.A BeAl-ceiDe? 27. t1]'l; If 
]:eib]|i le]ce, acc cu]|i x] ^^ pofAb a.]|i cul 30 coffeAC 

AD ID] fO Ctt3A]D0» O'V C-feAD-bA|tATbA|l pA3ADA]3 ACA 

fof ATDeAp3 DA D-*bA0]De dac b--(:u]l fe fODA pof a6 a id| 
DA BeAl-ce]De. 28. 21d td| A||t a b-pii|l da p^lfb 30 tiop 
A]3 beADAb ]tADD — ad iDl ]f fulcTDA]]te be iD]OfA]b da 
bliA3ADA, ^DttAiit -A cunieADD AD C|tU]DDe A3ttf ad fpeup, 
ie D*A|i tD-b]ieu5A6 >|5 xfe]te cA.||te ad c-fAogA^l xOf ^ 

jJ;C0iU^6 ]f U|IA ojtllCA, ASWf AlDAftCA'PD 30 fSlATDAC, fe«lh 

iDAji ATDA|l A> A]5 1^6 le fpl ?l6AifD— "Bi8|6 fttbAC." 
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)V Tl ^) ^^ip® 1 — "71 A c^ l^i> be beAi^i)AccA)b bo jac 
ujlelc^i^b ^15 A b«|;a]l Sft^ a\}i n)^^)^ co cdAi)ATi)A]L 

28. b-'pitfl y|Of A^3 bo 86A^b-f|tt|t ai|i ai) ii>6fb fo? 

29. 'CA. ffOf; ACT iDAjt 30 leo|i a t)e]t]h be'i) c-fATi)A]l 
XOf leAijATO n cA^oc fAob-bAO A3Uf ctt]|teAr)i? Afft le|C c|aU 
A5uf ctt]5f^ijc. 31. 2lbA||i, TijA 'f fe bo cojl 6, ai) tb^jb 
A bubA]7tc Ti)]fe. 32. <DfeA]tpAb; acc i)fl Aop 5A|t At?o. 
33. SIad leAC. 



TWENTY^SEVENTH LESSON- 
SIN seatc^a* teiSeati ajR tJ^)^- 

EXERCISE XLL— «lt1 C.ttOH**t) 5W5atuS»b 211R t)«l f^Hieat). 

^A]i3Ai]i6Ab, 6l]fAbec, Asuf a (her) beAfibf]U]t. 

I. 2li) *'Tt)Aic leAc" ffubAl, A cA]tA 11)0 c|to]6e ? 2. jf 
**ii)A^c l]Oit)" f^ubAl; ACC ]m]T ^Ati) A *'b-C|5 l]r)tf' H^^^aI 
c^]b i)A ii)ACA]|i|6; 6]|i le]f ai) f|ti]De a |i^& leAC, i>| 
flttbAlpAb A]fi Ai) ii)-bocA|i tfjofi? 3, SeA6» "^13 llW»" 
d]|t p]'l btiucc, 1)0 ]:eA]tcA]i) ai|i ai> b-^eujt. 4. ")]• beAf 
l]OTi)" f pbAl cfifb i)A ii)ACA]]t|&. 5. 2lf) " f e^|i]t leAC-f a" 
PA pA]|ice i)A At) bocA]t? 6. jf "^e^|i]t Ifori)." 7. 2lij 
beAf leAC f|ubAl ati)ac a]|i c]t^c i)a ti)A|bi)e (pr, maynh^ 
ne — bT) = double i? in sound). 8. N] "beAf lioit)," ^f " be]fe 

l]0t1)" fjubAl AIDAC Al) C|tAC-l)OI)A. 9- B' fe]b]ft 3U|l "ri^Aic 

le" bo &eA]ib-f|tt]i c6acc l|i)o Asuf Uaca ijo fcocA a 
buA]i)c. 10. N] "c|3 le]ce*' c6acc. 11. 'peuc, b'fe]b]|t 
50 "b-c]3.'* 12. 'So qi)ce ij] "tija|c l]on>" | f ^3Ail " le^ce 
|:6]d/' CA^l^i) CO sx\m]X) A'f c^ f|. 13. 4!)e]|i f| 3u|t "n)A]c 
le|ce" ceAcc, acc dac " f eib]|i le]ce," ii)ut)a b-f ^3ai8 cu- 
fA ceAb. 14. "7^13 lioip^^ f6]T) ceAb a CAbAj|ic 6|. 15. 
'CA 50 ii)Aic, CA nje Cfi)ce 3U|i "fe^|i(i lefce" coacc 'pa 

JTAIJACC. 16, "B* feA|l]l llOlD-fA*' ffellj 30 b-C|OCpA& fi. 

17. 2to buAl 6f fAijAcc 'f Ai) n)-bA^]le? 18. M| buAl, 
le|f Ai) filtjije '|t^6; ]f *^31)acac le]6e" be]c a 3-cu]beACC 
A. beATtbfjajt. 19- 06 i)ac s^\xC\[) atpajicaoo i)a ii)ACA|it]6, 
i>AC ^lu|p; fettc pA i)0|i)]pi&, At) c]nje f|A6A(p, pa fe^c- 
leo3A, A5ttf PA bUcA f t a6apa u]le ; pAC beAf Ap f leAfg* 
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cpAob t?]3l?ib (I shall weave) bo tijo rt)ACA]]t. 20. 7Z^ 
]Oi)5^ A]|i AO le^ijb Ufa fAO] 3AC i;|6 ijuaS |!efceAt)i) f]. 21. 
21 6eA|ib-f|a]i b]l, "ai) ^|l leAc" ]t6fA i^AbAOA cfta]i7i7a5A6; 
A5uf beAijpAiDu^b fleAfS b^ob? 22. BuAfp f^^ocA Asuf 

|l6f A Ctt ffeflj, A CA]ll1)9 11)A|t ^f " A]l leAc," 23. A 

lft)A|i5Ai|ifeAb, At) " pe^jtji leAc-fA" At) fAiijfiAb, i)A |tAice 
A]|i b|c e]le be'i) tij-bl^ aJaji) ? 24. Jj* " |?eAit]t l^oii);** 
6|]i 1)] fe ATijA^ij 30 b-ci3 le ijeAC bul c]t]b t)A Ti7ACAf|t]6 
i)]Of ^ufA Ai)i)f Ai) AH) fji), *t>A A)ji |?eA6Aii)AA||t b]c e]le, 

ACC ATi)A|lCA1)l) 1)A 301|IC A3ttf 3AC 1)]6 pA CUA]|IC 30 fSfA- 

Ti)AC. 25. Jf |:]0|t f|i); ACC CAb 6 bo rijeAf A||i c|tAC ai) 

^OJrijAim A1) fogrtJAfft AO]b|1) 't)UA]|t c:8^|b t)A COJtCA u|le 

Aptt]6e? 26. C^ pfOf A3ATI) 3u^ A]n7n|t AO|b^i? ]; acc 
i)f CAfCijeAii^AC Ai) fit)UA]i)eA8, 50 b-]:u|l]b i)a lAece b]ieA3A 
CAjic, A3ttr 30 b-^tt|l|b 3|teAD A3Uf rtt3|t<x6 ija bl]A50A 
AT)ij 3A|t A be]c cA^rce. 27. 2t)A]feA6, CAilp njo cleybe, 

DAC b-pU]l p]0f A3Ab 3Ult ATi)lA]6 CA Al) fAOgAl UA]|t 

pAO] 3|l6l1) A3Uf UA^Tt pAp] f\OV; AOOff AI) fATlJItA^, Aftlf 

Ai) 3eAii)t*A8; acc 3AC buipe bo p6]|i a ii)|A]i). 28. 2li) 
*'ctt]it)i)e leAc" Ai) fu3|iA6 A3Uf ai) sjieAp b] A3Ait)i) ai) 
fATi)|iA6 fo caA]8 cApc, CAob Ai) ^A]|t|t3e a]]i ai) 'Ct^a^J- 
ii)d||i? 29. Jf "cu]Tbi>6 Ifoii)" 30 iDAjc. 30. 43eA|tbA|n) 
btt|c 30 b-|fU|lrt)^b A|3 ceAC tijo col-ceACA]]i ; ai) **A]l 

leAc" A CeACC AfCCAC? 31. HACfAb A3ttl* fA^lce. 



TWENTY-EIGHTH LtlSSON— 

EXERCISE XLII.— 21N t)6*2lt) BN^tuSat) 211R t)^ ^deat). 

1. "C^ A]it3eAb A3Ab, acc aij leAc p^iu §? 2. C4i 
A|]t3eAb A3A11), ACC Di Ifonj \:^]f) 6. 3. 'C^ CAlAti) Afj 
11)' ACA|ft ACC v] le]f feji) ]. 4. 'C^ ceAC a|3 ii)o Ti)ACAf|t 
ACC 1)] le]ce f6|i) 6. 5. B|8eAi)i) Ajti3CAb a|3 ti)0 8eA]tb- 
b]tACA]|t, ACC 1)1 le^f p6]i) 6. 6. &-^u]l leAbA]t a]3 t)0 
6eA]tb-f]U|i i)AC le|ce pfe]!)? 7. N|H a]3 mo 6eA|ib-f|U|t 
leADAjt i)AC le]ce ffefi). 8. CK|b a]3 c]3eA|n)A i)a caIAai) 

CneUbA — bA, CAfA^ll^ CA0]tAl6 A3Uf oAbAim ACC tjl\ lO|f 
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f:6|0 1^. 9. C^ Ai) caUto fo ii)A|c, Acc ij] l|i)i) |:e|i) ^, 
10. Le]f Aij f|]t]ooe A |ia8, ij] \]r)t) f&iu i)|6 A]]t b]c« 

EXERCISE XLIIL— 21N CKf?l)?lt) 5W2ltU55ab JttlR t52l ftCc^t). 

1 • Whose is this town ? 2. It belongs to the lord. 3. 
Whose is this country? 4. It belongs to the people of 
Ireland. 5. Whose is this land? 6. It is mine. 7« Is it 
not your father's? 8. It is not. 9. Whose are the cows and 
the sheep, the land and the beach? 10. They belong tc 
the lord of the soil. 1 1. Whose is this calf? 12. It belongs 
to the owner of the cow, as the adage says. 13. Thanks to 
you, I know that to the owner of the cow the calf belongs. 

14. But whose is the cow ; does she belong to your brother? 

15. She does. 16. Whose is this stripling? 17. Is he the 
son of the gardener, or of the man of the biff house f 18. He 
is the son of the gardener. 19* He is a good young man. 

EXERCISE XLiv.— .5ttw cetitun^nb -smtniat aiR t^n ftCe^it). 

1. C^A le|f AO bAjtjiSAb fo? 2. Liom-fA. 3. C]a lejf 
Ai) ceAC fo? 4. te Se^jAi). 5. C^a le]f ai> X'5]^^ T^^ 
6. te S|t)SAb, 7. CjA le|f ai) peAiji) fo? 8. C]a le]x 
At> ?Ap6|]i fo? 9. CjA le^f Ai) bttbAC fo? 10. C]a 
le]X Ai) bttbAbAi) fo? 11. C|a le^f ai) fUcA ]*o? 12. 
CiA le^f At) clejce ffi)? 13. Cja le|f ao capaI yo c^ 
A]5 SeATDUf? 14. C|A leif ai) cofAiijlACC fo? 15. Cia 
be A1J ioii)A]5 fo? 16. C^a "-^i]*" b-pml Ap fc^ili fo? 
17. C^A "le^r" Ai) leAbA|t x^\J^^ fo? 18. C]a le]f ai) 
A|t^i) fo? 19. C|A le]f Ai) feo]l fo? 20. C^a le]f ai) 
Ctt ffi)? 21. Jf le ii7'ACA]|t ]. 22. CiA \e]X ai) u)AbA6 
ttb Ajuf Ai? ii)iol-cu fji;, A5uf Ai; ii)AbA6 U|f3e ub c^ 
A5Ab-i*A? 23. til leAc-fA ]Ab. 24. 2lij f]ubAlpAi6 cu 
l]0ti7, Ti)^ Y t^ ^ '^^l^ ^> ^11^ bjtttAC i?A b-^bAjije fo? 
25. SlttbAlfAb. 26. 2lij b-pe]ceAi)0 cu At) co]i]t caU Aijt 
bfittAC i)A liijoe? 27. T^eiqrt). 28. pe]C]TD 3I0WF1^1^» 
ASttf coiD^ni8, A3ttr coi]t]i sUfA, Asuf co]it|i b^ijA 30 
l^u^le Ai)i> fo ; ]f f]Aii)rAC A1J ^ic 1 ; c|a leff ] ? 29. 
Jf le ceAijpATtc ija lAiseAij ]. 30. C^ nje bu]6eAC bu^c 
-pAO^ bo 6eA5-p]teAfCAl, acc ]X e|3]i) bAH) but 30 bAjle 

?lCA -cl|AC A 1)6CC. 31. C^ fe at?!) ATI) ^TIJCeACCA. 



/^ 
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TWENTY-NINTH LESSON— * 

«iti N2ioj2it)a6 3Natu52i6 ajR }=jc)€). 

EXERCISE XLV.— ^IW CU5S^afe 5WiltuS2it) »1H t)!* ftCeat). 

1. It is good^c?r you to be poor, though you do not think 
it good (literally, though it is not good with you). 2. It is 
good with me (I consider it good) to be here, though it is 
not good for me. 3. Is it good with you (do you like) to 
come with me? 4. It is not good with me (I do not like) 
to go with yoUy although perhaps it were good for me. 5. 
Was it good with your father (did your father like) to die ? 
6. It wafi not good with him^ nor with us (neither he nor we 
liked it), though it would be good for many if he should 
die. 7. Every person considers it hard to leave this miser- 
able world. 8. It is hard icith the poor (the poor think it 
a hard thing), and it is hard with the rich. 9. It is hard^br 
the rich man to go to heaven, though it is not hard with him 
(does not consider it hard). 10. Is it ill with you {ue.^ do 
you bear ill the fact) that your neicrhbour is rich? 1 1. It 
is not ill with me (I do not bear it ill), but certainly it is ill 
for mcy for he will exercise violence on myself and on my 
household. 12. It is ill with George (George bears it ill) 
that his enemy has died, although there is no good for him 
in it. 13. For ill on me (to spite me) my boy (servant 
man) committed theft, because I considered it ill that he had 
been along with us. 14. Speak to him (make conversation 
with him). 15. I wish to speak with him, but it is not good 
for me to speak with him. 16. Are you friendly (disposed) 
towards him? 17. I am friendly disposed towards him, 
although I am not friendly with him. 16. Do not be so. 
19. I shall not (be). 

EXERCISE XLVi.— an seisexit) smituS^ib aiR t)2i fiteat). 

1. ?ln?A|tc A||i Aij |A]t. 2. 2lTi)A|tCA]ti). 3* TIac beA|f5 

C^ Al) SJt^AI) A1)0]f 'l5UA|]l c^ fi le but pAOi« 4. Oc, cA 

n (ST^I^t^j tJi® sun, is fem. gen. in Irish) le pe^cf jp fAO| 
loo|tA& Ajuf fAO] 3lo](i robw^. ai) cit^c-i)6i>A fo. ^. 2lii?A|t- 
CAiji; Ai? xx)\x\\L A be]c a]|i ce]i)e. 6. '^o beirijio Afi)A]t- 
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CAiji). 7, 6-pufl bo c^jtAb At) b|AlUc6||i le bul ^o 
2ln)e}i]CA? 8. TJ^ fe le bul av c-feACc-Ti)A]i) fo. 9. 3^ 
&e|ti)|i), 10, Joij5Ai)CAC "le ]ta8," fAO|l irye ijac ^lAcpAb 
f e A co|6ce Aiji), 11 . TJ^ f AOcitujAb "beACA]]t le ^AgA^l" 
't)t)A Uecfb fo. 12. 6-i:u|l a ce||ib boijA ? 13. M| tijAic 
] le CA]fce A fAOCjtuJAS 50 cApA|6. 14. 6-puil CU-fA 
le bttl A Tt)-bA]le a i)occ? 15. "C^ ii)e le bul. 16. Mac 
ftjAl e le bul? 17. Mi'l; v] b-|:uil fe iijaI, 6|]t |f buAl 

SATlJ-fA A]|'b||t A 8eA1)A6 'fAp 0]8ce CA|l fjl) Z'A A1) 3eAl- 

Iac le e||t]3A6. 18. l&6]fntD coTi)A^|tle bufc 5AI) a 6ul, 
6i|t ff 11)0 bAftATbA|l ^ 50 n)-be|& rco]|tTi) a5A|i?i). 19. St 
TDO bA^iAiijAiUfe 1JAC Ti)-bei&. 20. Nac fe|ceAT)t) cu 60 
t)eA]t3 Af c^ A^ fpeu|t? 21. 6-fU]l beA|i5Af 'fAij fpeu]t 
cttA]t |TO||tii)e le c^Acc. 22. Da. 23. 2^A^fe, ff curtjA 
l^OTi) CAob PA cuAfi fo; If fi)|Ai) l^Oft) Ai? feAt)|iab A be]- 
jteAf l|t)ij, 5AI) TijeAf A be]c A5A]i>t) A|[t cttA|tA|b« 24. 
Bf6eA6 bo co|l f^^i) A5Ab. 



THIRTIETH LESSON— 
21N T:KjOC2l<D2lt) ifej5e2lN. 

EXERCISE XLVIL— -aM Se'dCZ^nb SH^inuS^lt) 211K t55a FlCeJttt). 

1. 2^A|fe, A Soa5A|i^ CA b-|!it]l cu A]5 bul? 2, 7Zi> 
ine A|5 bul cuii) Ai) ba]le. 3. 2l3Uf qA fe fo A]3 f]ubAl 
"jioiijAC?* 4 31)' 03IAC U|lleATi7. 5. CiA ai) uA^]t "|i0]Ti)e 
fo" ]tA]b cu A]3 At) m-ba^le? 6. Njo|i |iA]b tpe "jtoftbe 
fo" A^3 bAjle le UiaJaijca. 7. C\^ cX\ "|i0Tt)Ac" ATjoif 
'fAi) n).ba]le? 8. H^'l aoi) be ii)( CAiiAbA^b "fiotijAii)" 
le fA]lce tAbA]|ic bATi); c^^b u^le ii)Attb, rt) aca]|i A3Uf 
tt)0 ii)ACA]|t, it>o bjtACAiiA, A3uf n;o 6eA|tbffu|iA, u]le 
^fi)13ce. 9. jt* b|tdi)AC 30 be]Ti)fi) cu]n)i>u5A6 a^^i fo. 10. 
N] CO] ft 8u|i)i) bG]C ^A0| bitoi) A|]i b^f A|t 3-CAft<xb, Offi 
ca A1) 'b^f "|iOTbA]T)i)" tt^le 11. jr T^^l "^1* ^^^ ^2* 
C4i n)e bu]6eAC bufc; peuc nje ai)1) fO, A3«f at) boii^Ai) 

196ft "liOrbATI)" f01)Af, 1)0 bOt)Af "]tOrt)All)," AT) b^f A3Uf 

At) i:-f|0]t]tu]8eACc ** |ioii)ATt) ;" ca A3A1D |:6f c|iO|8e Ui) 
be bocttf A3Uf be Ti)||'ueAc, ida]! scaU 30 b-pu]l 30 ffofi 
Of ii)o cori)A]Yt (continually in my view) blfge <Dfe ^S^f ^ 
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5|i^ r)^on)tA. 13. Bu8 tijA^c l^oit) bA ii)-be]8eA6 A]5 5AC 
bu|ije ]Ab ffi) "Of A corijAjft." 14. 6| A]5 i)a t)AO|ri?, 
n)A]t t)A l)-jubAi6ce *f ai) CrfeAiJiiACc, blfje <D^ of a 3- 
cori)Af|t. 15. Nac c5||i bu]i)i), n)A|i ai) 3-ceAbOA 6 a 
5e|c Of Alt 5-cot!)A|fi. 16. SAO|l]n) 50 b-pu]l cu ceAjtc. 

EXERCISE XLVIII.— ?IH ZJOtZ^Hb 'SmitXXtUt 211R t)^ f^lCe^lt). 

A conversation between a neighbour and a poor sick man. 

I. You are welcome (welcome before you), a hundred 
thousand welcomes before you, friend of my heart. 2. May 
good be to you (thanks to you), my good Sir: I see that 
you are here alone. 3. Indeed I am here alone^ as poor and 
as bare as Job, without anything to put under me or over me, 
4. Why are you so poor and so bare ; Where are the friends 
you had, where are your own jpeople, who were fond of you, 
and where is your relative, David Brown ? 5. If David 
were with me now, I should not be as I am, but there is no 
help for it; he went from me, across the great sea, to a land 
that is free, and he has left me, like Ossian, after the Fenians: 
"An old man, stricken in years, decrepid, grey, without 
food, without clothing, without music/' 6. Sad is your 
case, and poor are vou: but still have you not land and 
herds; or, if you have not, you have money, for you 
amongst your relatives were wealthy. 7. It is true there 
was a time when I was wealthy, held in esteem, and in great 
repute, but that time is now or^r (me).; the herds have gone 
from me ; I lost the money I had; my master took my land 
from me'; I fell into sickness, and now I am weak, poor, 
feeble, forlorn, far in years advanced. 8. Can I do anything 
at all that would be a comfort to you ? 9. It is a comfort 
to me that you have come to me, for it is not everybody that 
comes to hold a conversation with a person who is poor, for 
as the proverb says : " He who is up is toasted ; he who is 
down is trampled upon." 10. You are not down yet, for if 
you lost your money, and if your people have gone from 
you (forsaken you), you have not. lost reputation, and your 
fame has not passed away. 1 1. That is true ; my health too 
is returning, and as you yourself often said, "health y 
^ better than wealth ;'* and with regard to my money, I c^^e 
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not whether it is witli me otfrom me. 12. You are a$ every 
person ought to be, possessed of sense, and accepting every- 
thing (as coming) from the hand of God. 13. Your dis- 
course gives {to) me great solace, ' 14, Upon my word to 
you, when I heard that you were under affliction, the intel- 
ligence went through me (affected me) greatly. 15. I do 
not wonder. 16. I have for you now a new suit; put this 
coat about you ; put this cloak on your shoulders, and come 
with me. 17. I return you thanks from my heart, and that 
you may be a year from this day (this time twelve months) 
seven (fold) better. 



THIRTY-FIRST LESSON— 
21M t:-2lON2l)2l4) Lej562IM t)eU5 ajK t^JCj45. 

The Forty-ninth Exercise is already sufficiently explained, for many passages 

are translated in the body of the text. 

EXERCISE L.— 21W Cltt05^t)2lt) 5WntU52lfe; OR, 21W t)ei<id)2lt) 

1. How much do I owe, master (literally, how much is 
on me), for I wish to pay my debts ? 2. You owe a hundred 
pounds (a hundred pounds is on you). 3. It is not much. 
4. Do you like to pay the debts of any othfer person ? 5. I 
do like. 6. How much does my father owe? 7. Two 
hundred pounds. 8, How much does my brother owe? 9. 
A year's rent, and the price of five score sheep. 10. How 
much is that? 11. About five hundred pounds. 12. If I 
(shall) pay all the debts that are on us, there will be for you 
near (to) a thousand pounds to get. 13. There will indeed. 
14. You ought to act as the steward acted, of whom we 
read in the Gospel. 15. What (how) is that? 16. Do 

fou not know ? have you not read it often ? 17. Although 
even heard it, I like to hear it again. 18. There was a 
rich man who had a steward, and there came a charge 
ag^nst him (a charge was brought against him) that he 
squandered his (master's) substance. And his lord sum- 
moned him, and said with (to) him : What is this I hear of 
you ? give an account of your stewardship. 19. But what 
(fid the steward do ? 20. He called together the parties 
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that were in debt, and he said to the first person, " How 
much do you owe my lord ?" (literally* how nluch has my 
lord on you). And the man replied, **A hundred barrels 
of oil.** He said, *'Take thy pen and write fifty barrels." 
And he said to the second man, " And you, how much do 
you owe? Who says, '*A hundred measures of wheat." 
" Make (of) it four score," says he. The Lord praises this 
steward : now will you act towards me as he acted towards 
those who owed the debt? 21. Thanks for your Scripture 
(information), yet I will not act according to your request, 
22. I pay then all that is on myself and on my friends (all 
that I and my friends owe). 



THIRTT-SECOND LESSON— 

21M t)2tR2i tej56aN ajR rRjocat). 

EXERCISE Ll.—aW C-5JlOH^2lb 5H&CU55ittT 211R 6^05210. 

1 . Is this cloth ? (literally, whether cloth it, this ? — the verb 
If being omitted before the pronoun e, as is usual in short 
assertive or interrogative sentences). 2. Yes. 3. How 
much have you on it — i.e., what price have you set on it ? 
what is its price ? how is it sold ? 4. Fourteen shillings 
per yard. 5. It is dear; it is not worth that. 6. Indeed it 
IS worth that, and it is even cheap at that price. 7. Have 
you (cloth of) satin or (of) silk ? 8. I have — literally, (it) 
is ; to fne being understood. 9. How much do you sell it 
at? 10. Two pounds for the yard (per yard). 11. It is 
cheap for that. 12. Do you wish to buy it? 13« Ido; 
cut of it two yards and a half. 14. Have you other wares? 
15. I have, in that side yonder of the shop. 16. I intend 
to procure (make a purchase of) tea and sugar ; for how 
much do you selt the sugar. 17. There are five shillings 
the pound for tea, and six pence the pound for sugar. 18. 
That is dear; I shall not give that much (price) for the tea; 
the sugar is sufficiently cheap ; take then four shillings and 
six pence for the tea. 12.' Well, whereas it is customary 
with you to eome to me, have it (let it be to yon) for thal^ 
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but. upon my word to you, it is cheap ; and were it not that 
it is yourself who are Aere, I would not give it you at that 
price. 2^. May good be (I am much obliged) to you, 
and I am thankful to you. 21. What is this you have (got) 
in the barrel ? 22. Wine. 23. What kind of wine is it- 
Spanish wine or French wine, white wine or red wine. 
Champagne or the contrary? 24. It is only ordinary red 
wine, and it is three shillings a bottle. 25. I'shall not T)uy 
it ; wine is dear in this country ; I wish I were in France. 
26. Perhaps it is better for you to be here at home. 27. 
Have we a good harvest this year ? 28. We have. 29. Is 
oats dear, and is wheat? 30. They are. 31. How much 
is for barley ; (how much) for rye ? 32; They are cheap. 
33. Shall we have a drink since we are together? 34. We 
will. 35. What do you like — a goblet of wine or a bowl 
of punch ? 36. I shall have the goblet of wine. 37. Is 
not a bowl (glass or tumbler) of punch better, for I like to 
** send round the bowl." 38. I prefer the wine. 39. Have 
it so ; a man's support (is), his will. 

EXERCISE LiL— Hn tsd^^nb -smtniut ^n e2io5?it>. 

1 21 S^O] 4^1) 01)0] |i ^]o^ 6l l)on) (the phrase b^Aij, or 
b"|tot> o]tti), is understood). 2. Le poi)ij, a Saoj. 3. C]a 
ACA }Y ^eAfift leAc, ai) f]ot)' beAjtj tja ai) f ]oo V^^W ? 4. 
)f feAjtit Ipn) Ai> ^)or) ^\ot)t) 'i)a aij p]or) beAji^. 5. ^^rf 

bATIJ CIpeAlcAf f^Ot) 6l IjOTl), A beM) UA|*Af I : tjoi), A Sao|, 

^00 bo ^t) TiK)AO| UAfAfl, njA 'f ^ bo co|l 6, 6. 3<> T^V^ 
n)A\ir A 6u]t)e c6|]t. 7. C^a ** aca" feojl ]f yteS^^p: leAc— 
iiAu-^eo|l, euplAir, ijo CAorfi-Fea]l ? 8. Jf peA|i|t 1|0ti> uaij- 
^eofl. 9. 21 Sao], c|A«aca ]f ti)]ai> leAc-fA? 10. Be^ft 
CAO|i-peo]l AjAiij, Tt;A Y fe bo CD] I 6. 11. 'C'a 30 Ti)A]t; 
b6A|tpA]6 bo CAfiAb Ai) BIacac ai) Ti)eAf bAii) f ]0i7 5l Ijott?. 
12. 3^ poijiijA]!^ A Sao]. 13.^-CiA "aca" ]f peA]t|i Wac, 

AT) ^pOJtC 1J0 AI) ffeA|l]lA]6 ? 14. jy |!e^|t^ l|011) At) 'pO]tC. 

15. )p Vl*^^5 Ai) y^ox) ^ fo. 16. Tl^^v ^Aftc^of tt)d]t Afft 

SACf ♦^ItA^ A^Off, fAO] 'X) b-'pjtApC, fAOfl]ri>.. 17. T^ eA3lA 

nfd\i 4k]\vb]. 18. CfA "aca'' )f f eAfijV leAc, SACfAij^AC vo 

'P^ftArf^? 15. )t Ife^W ^ 1^1171; ".AJA^W" SACfAI)]AC; If 

fe^|t|t le tijojtAO "a5A]w," Ai) ^]tA]i)ct bA ii)-be|6eA6 
SAOf Ai7]Ac tjpf ceAijAtijlA l]i)i?i A^ttf ^Ai) rclAbA^b A 6eA- 
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i)a6 bfoij b' ^eATi]t l)on) SACfA^AC. 20. C|A *'ACAr" J 
i)A c]t] v^in^ bei5]0i)ACA A b* feA]i]t bo ^p c||t fo? 2 
Jf beACA|ft A |i^, 50 be^ri)]!); c^^b u^le t)Aii)AbAC le 

Ap q|t fO, TI)A|t ]*|1) 1)] TOA^C l^oti) ceACbAji "aca." 2 

SeAii)tt]f, ]i)»)ir ^^^5 C]Ai)6f b-ftt]l bo CA]tAb co]CA.ti>A 
AX) c|5eAitt)A Ua N^iU. 23. "C^ fe 30 ii)A]c. 24. B-^ni 
re |:ao] rt)eAf ii)6|i; b-pu^l tijeAf ii)5]t a]3 n)6it:8ii) " A3A7E 
A||i? 25. 2I15 Tiojiji) ASA^iji), c^ ; A]5 ^ofiji) e]le, ijf I. 2f 
C]A "ASAjb" b-pu]! Ai) qoiji) if njo Ajit-fAi)? 27. t^ 
Cfoijij Athiijdft A5Art)-f6io A^ji. 28. 21 Sao], if c6i]i bu| 
cuAi]tc A CAbA]|ic 0}iA]r)V Ai) fojAjt fo ; ]f rt)A]t le n^dfta 
" '<^3^1W" cu fe^cnijc AW A|t TDeAfs. 29. SAO]l]n7 3< 
beA]tfAb; 30. Be]8 bjt6b ii)5|i* 0|tA]!)ij b' feicfjijc. 



THIRTT-THIRD LESSON- 
SIN T:H)^9i<b Lejs^aN ajR t:kjoc2i<d. 

EXERCISE LIU.— aH CHl^^lt) SW^tUS^lfe a|H d2l052lt). 

^AcA]ti xj^is ^ui7A6 A CUinoe. 

B]rcA]ib, Seo]ifA, 6lif. 

1, (R]fCA|tb) — 'peuc Ai) ioti)A]3 f |o ; c|a b-ptt|l fj 
cofATi)A]l "lejf?" 2. (Seo]ifA) — V^ f] cofAii)Ail le|f 

A1) C-fA3A|lC. 3. Nfl; ACC Z^ fjOf A3AT1)-fA C]A CA ft 

cofATi)Ail le^f. 4- CiA "le]f" Ai)0]f ? 5. le n)' ACAfjt. 
6. 30 &e]ii)]i? t>] b-ftt]l; 30 bfjieAC feuc AUtq A|tff. 7. 

2lTbA]tCAin) A^p A Ti)AlA]8, A]]l A g^Al, A3Uf A]]l At) 
f T1)13« 8. 21CC ATlJApC CUf A A}}t At) C-f U|l ; Z^ Al) c-f uil 
Al)-COf ATbA^l le f U^l Alj ACA|i Se^3A]l). 9. (2t)ACAl]t) — 21 

leAt^bA b-fii^l f]b iifef6? 10. (RifCA]tb) — SeA6, a ^ACA]ft, 
CAii)U]b tt|le ]tfe]8, 11. 6-fu]l eolttf A3A]b A]it buft le]- 
geAp? 12. (R]fCA|ib)— C^ f|Of A3ATD, 30 b-cu]5|?o-fe 
UK) cu]b le^JeAij. 13. (Seo]if a) — C^ tdo cu|b f6]o A3AtD- 

fA. 14. (6llf) — C^ A3AtD-fA 3AC fOCA]l AW tlJO te|- 

geADAib ufle ACC Aii)Aiij c]tu]iji)e-eoluf — ^i)|'l fe.ffi).A3Am. 
15. (SJ^ACAin) — M| ceifbeocAfS rrye acc AT)i)f ai) ceA3Af5 
C|t]0fbA]3 Arij^fij; H]fCA]|ib, qA fe t)|A? 16. Cttttcwij- 
ceo|]i i)e]Tbe A3ttf caItpap A3uf Aiib-qseAitOA 3AC qle 
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ktyjSm 17. ^Qa^c ai) btiACAfl: c)a rb^fb peA^fA ai)1)43]a? 

I 18, (KlfCAjib) — TJlt] -peAHf A1?1)A, Al) C-ACA]]l, A1) TIJAC, A5ttf 

j|At> Sp]0|tAb MaoH). 19. 2li)fi)^]c ai) bttACA]l: c]a "aca" 
I be T>A CHI peA|if At;t)A]b, a Seo|if a, 3IAC coUi) bAoi)i)A ? 20. 
2t)AC <t)e At) bAjiA peA]tfA be 'ij c|t]Ai)6]b |io-i)Aori)c;A. 21. 

C|A Al) l^ A]|i A Tttt5A6 6? 22. L^ 1X>blAC Al|t UA]|t A1J 

Tt)eA6o|i) o|8ce. 23. (RifCAjib) — CA- nje ttt]|ifeAC, a tija- 

tAj|t. 24. 'C^ 30 Ti)A|c, A le]i)b> b] cu A13 |ia8 5tt|t |tA]5 

|l Ctt cofAri)Ail le bu]i)6 e]3]i). 25. t1| feAb, acc babA^jtc 

|p Seo|tfA 30 b-pu]l At) ]ori)A]3 fo cofATt)A]l "le]f" ai) c- 

r TAjA^tc Ai) ACAfjt SeA3At). 26. 2l3uf CAb fe be]|t cufA? 

I 27. 4De]]t|n) 3U|i cofATt)A|l le «)* acaih ]. 28. 2l3ttf cja 

b-|?u]l cttf A cof AtijAil " le]f" le bo plucA Tb6|tA ? 29. TJa 

ti)e cofATijAil le nf aca]|i. 30. 21 b-c|3 Wc **A|t ij- 

ACA]|i** A |t-8^6? 31. C|3, 30 qi)ce. 32. Cia ad c-ACA]t% 

A]|t A CtlACCA|t? 33. t)|A — A]t l)-ACA]|t AC^ A]|l l^eATI), 

ii)A]i bubA]]tc DAori) P|t6i)f |Af : cu|Tt)i)]3|fi) Aij f3eul a b* 
|Wir ctt bu]i)i). 34. 21 SecrjtfA, b-pu^l cufA cofArbA^l le 
43lA, iiJOlf bATt). 35. C]i)ce, c^ n)e cofATi)A]l "le]f;" ]f 

COfATT)A]l Tt)* At)An) le]f. 36. Oc, A fA0|leAl)1) Ctt ffO? 

37. 'C^ n)e C]i)i)ce b§. 38. 'CAbA^jt A]|te, hjaji f]i), 3AI) 
cu |?§ii) A 6&APA6 l?eATi^coJ•Ali7All lejf, A15 Ti)|lleA6 lorpA^se 
CO zXa]Vk 



THIRTY-FOURTH LESSON— 

21N Ce2lt2lR^2l4) Lfej362lN 21JR VK}0621^. 

EXERCISE LiY^^n ceutnn9i)nb ^nntntut sim Csios^ti. 

1. b-pttjl ctt-f A 'bo buACA]l ti)A]C, A SeATijaif ? 2. 'C^^ny, 

A SaO], 'f1)0 buACAfl TbA]C; C^jfl) A 3-coTbi?Ai&e 'ri)0 buA- 

CA]U ii)A|c. 3. b-'jPuil bo 6eA|ib-f|u]t 6lif 'w a cajI^o 
ii)Aic. 4. 1^:3^ n *W A cA|lii) Ti)A]c; A3ttf be]]t nf aca]|i 
30 ii)-be|6 fi ^pi) A Ti)i)AO] Ai>ti)A|C. 5. b-puilib bo 6eA|t- 
b|iAiqie A3ttf bo col-ceACA|tA Apij fo? 6. TJ^jb. 7. b- 

J'U]l|b 'ijij A fcolA]]t|8 lijAjce? 8. 'C^p, a |i6]|t a ti)- 
l]A3Ai>. 9. 2li) f e f o bo colceACA|t Seofep, a c^ 'r)V ^ 
fcoU||ie Tb5||t? 10. Jf fe. 11. 'C^ 30 ti)A]C, a Seofep, 
b-fttil p|0f A3Ab f3ealAi6eACc ai) fijobU 30 ti)A]c? 12. 
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SeA6, ZA AjAip eoluf Ai]i beAjAi) 8^. 13. b-'pii^l ^^cf 
A3Ab qA fe Seofep tdac jACOfb? 14. 6| fe 'w a ri>AO|s 
A]|i CAlArb u|le i)A lj-65ipce, Ajuf 'pij a flAiju^jceo]!* 
A^3 A pobAl. 15. 2li) 6Ab|iAC b] aw, OO BjipceAC? 16 
GAb|iAC b] Ai)D. 17. B-ftt]l |r]Of A3Ab jx^iii t)A Ro|Ti>eJ 
18. Mfl tDO|t^i) ^]0f. 19. 21 b-c|3 leAc ^wffi) c]a ^e 
Jul|Uf CAefA]t ; At> RoiD^oAC a b| ai)^ t)0 5aII ? 20. 6f 
fe 'pi) A Roii)Ai)AC, A3Uf c^ c^]l A]]t, 3ati t?ttA]|i fe 
bnA^Se A]|i i)A 5a]11, A3Uf 3U|t bu8 ^ At) ceub cAOf ac 
Ron)At)Ac A CA]t)]C A]|i caIati) pa Blt^cA^pe. 21. CfA fe 
pAorb PAC]itt]C? 22. 6l fe *pp a €>Afpo3 paotpca A3ttf 
b] fe 'pp A Apfcol cuTp A|t 3-c|i]ce. 23. 'C^ 30 tpa^c: 
c^]]t eolsAc A]]t fc4t]|i? 24. 6-fitfl eoluf a]3 iPA5A^fCf|i 
U|lleAn) A]|t fc^]|t? 25. 'C^, co ipA]C l]orp-fA; c^ipu^b 
le ce]le Appf Ap 3-cu]beACc ceAbpA. 26. 6-fttll eoUif 
Af3e A]]t A ceA3Aff C|tiofbAi3 TpA]t AP 3-ceAbpA? 27. 

'Civ. 28. CjA C|tUCU]5 A3Uf CU]]t A|]t ap C-fA05Al fo tu? 

*^9. Jy Appf AP ceAP3A 3AO|&|l3e — ceAP3A ipo qp-buccAif, 
b'foglATp tpe AP ceA3Af3 C]t|OfbA]5. 30. 01 c^ 30 rpA^c; 
If AiplA|6 If feAjtft; c^ lttAC-5^]|i o|irp fAo^. 

EXERCISE LV.— ?IN CU15e?lb "Bl^&tniUb atR 6n032lt). 

1. Who created and placed you on (in) the world? 2. 
God.. 3 What is the first thing that every Christian ought 
to believe ? 4. That there is only one God. This is the 
first article of the creed. 5. Who is God ? 6. The Creator 
of heaven and earth, and Sovereign Lord of all things. 7. 
Was God existing at all times? 8. Yes, and before all 
time, for he is without beginning and without end. 9. 
Where is ^od ? 10. He is in heaven and on earth, and in 
every place in the world. 1 1. Does he see all things ? 12. 
He sees all things, even to the most silent thoughts of the 
heart. 13. How many Gods are there? 14. There is but 
one God,, who will reward the good with everlasting happi- 
ness, and punish the wicked with everlasting torments. 15. 
How many persons in God ? 16. Three persons, really 
dktinct and equal in all things, the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. 17. Is the Father God? 18. Yes, 
truly. 19. Is the Son God? 20. Yes, truly. 21. Is the 
Hqly Ghost God? 22. Yes, truly. 23. Are they then 
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three Gods ? 24. No, but one God in three persons, because 
they have but one divine substance and nature. 25* What 
tt the name of the three persons together ? 26. The Holy 
Trinity, or one God in three persons^ 27 Is any of the 
three persons more ancient, more wise, or more mighty than 
the others? 28. Their age, their power, and their glory is 
the same. 29. Is Jesus Christ God ? 30. He is both God 
and man. 31. Was he always God? 32. He was. 33. 
Was he always man ? 34 « No, but from the time of his in- 
carnation. 35. How many natures in Christ ? 36. There 
are two natures, to wit, the divine and humafi nature, for he 
is both God and man. 37. How many persons in Jesus 
Christ ? 38, There is but one person, to wit, the person of 
the Son of God only. 39. You are a good boy, William ; 

irou have a knowledge of God : render to him, therefore, the 
ove of your heart entirely, and you shall yet enjoy Him in 
the kingdom of heaven. 

THIRTT-FIFTH LESSON— 
EXERCISE LVi.— aw se]seut ^n&tniub 2iin Caosao. 

2liD bo b] coilleAc a]3 f3|i|obA6 cocA]t) A]]t c-«|ti) aoI- 
^13 ^IS co||i]geACc h]b bo t)A ceAjtcAfb, bo CAjtlu^J le]f 
feob A b] 50 ^AX)AC AVt). **Oc," A||i fe, "]f v]6 SsXu]^} 
ta s^p At!)lttif, bo'r> n?tt]i)C|tt Af|t ;St|l leo cti, acc ]f A]Ue 
lfOTt)-fA 3tiA]t)e ^t)^ 't)^ feobA va c|ia]i?oe." 

Bub qAltnAjt AO co]lleAC ^: acc t^fb ti^dft^t^ bAO]i)e 
&fcce|l^6 Apih ^ cu^]iieAf ve^mfnjtt) ai)i> x)]^ jotm^eAfCA 
ii>A|i ge^ll pAC leu|t b5|b a Iuac. 

EXERCISE LVIL— aw 5ea6c*at) 3f^atuS2lb 211R Ca03at>. 

6] iD1oi)4ii> A]]t ti)uUAC cfge ^i]tb, ASttf A]5 ^|CfiT)c 
fifAbA|6 aUa a bul CA|ic bo cofujj ye b' Ari^flugAb: bo 

feAf Al) Tl)AbA6 aIIa le]f A1) i:|ieA3|lA& fO ATi)A]l) CAbA||tC 

65: "a cfi^il, 9^ ctt A ii)Aflui5eAf nje, acc ap ^t apo 
A b-fttjljp." 
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EXERCISE LVIII.— 21K Z-OtZSi)nb SMatuSat) am 6?l052lt).' 

There was a certain householder who gave orders to pui 
a brass bell on the neck of a dog that was addicted to bite 

Eeople, so that everybody might avoid him. When it 
ad been put on him, and he had heard the tinkling of 
the brass, he became very much elated, and he considered 
that the bell had been given him as a reward of services, as 
he had been so good. Therefore he began to disparage (to 
cast disparagement upon) everv other dog in comparison to 
himself* But there was an old hound, that said to him : 
" You foolish fellow, are you not aware that this jingling 
ringing is only proclaiming thy bad habits aloud to every- 
body." 

It is not right for any one to become elated at a transac- 
tion that reveals to the entire world his own degradation. 



THIRTT-SIXTH LESSON- 
SIN se>)semi^ t&j5e>2iN ajR t:rjoc2M). 

EXERCISE LIX.-41H M2l01*2lt> 3W2ltuSat) 211R Ca052lt>. 

THE FOX AND THE GOAT. 

A fox had fallen into a well, and had been casting about 
for a long time how he should get out again, when at length 
a goat came to the place, and wanting tcdrink, asked Rey- 
nard whether the water was good, and if there was plenty of 
it. The fox, dissembling the real danger of his case, repUed, 
^* come down, friend of my heart, the water is so good that 
one cannot drink too much of it, and so abundant that it 
cannot be exhausted." Upon this the goat, without hearing 
another word, leaped down, when the fox, availing himseS 
of the opportunity, as nimbly leaped up, receiving a great 
lift from the horns of his friend, and then coolly remarked 
to the poor deluded goat: ^^ If you had half as much brains 
as you nave beard, you would have looked before giving the 
leap." 

It is not proper t^ credit the words of every wily 
trickster. 
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SXBRCISB LX..^H 5e^55ttD^lb Stl^ltuS^lb. 
Gommonform: Uf) Ctt]-t:|ceAbA6 3i9a6u^6. 

TiTfif rotrxo Hiiny and hbr motksb. 

A young hind said one day to her naother : " Mother, 
you are taller than a do^, and neeter, and more long-winded, 
and you have horns wherewith to defend yourself; why, 
therefore, are you so timorous before the hounds?*' She 
smiled, and said, " I know this, my child, very well, but no 
sooner do I hear a dog barking, than my feet run away as 
speedily as (is) possible." 

'[Hiere it no use speaking to a coward about assuming 
courage. 

1- CiA c^ At)i) f]i)? 2. ?t)ife. 3. 21tj ci* Se^jAij? 
4. N] n)§ Se4t3At> acc Seo|ifA. 5. C]^ ^t) ^]z ca|iIu]- 
geAt)!) fe 30 b-fu^l SeAjAij? 6. 'C^ fe 'f^') n)-bA]le. 7. 
RA|b cufA 'f AD TD-bA]le? 8. N| |iA]b nje 'f^i) Tt)-bA]l6 
Acc b] 11)0 feA|tbp03Ai)CA]6 Co|tiDAC 'f^t) Tt>-bA]le le|f ad 
ceAC A cofAjpc. 9. CiADDOf b-pu|l b' ACA]|t; b-pu]l fe 

^eA]tATt)A]l, Tt)1fDeATbA]l, CA]tAbAri)A]l, SeADAtbA^l, StlA^A- 

117 A]l A5Uf flA]ceAfi)A]l, Tt)A]i be]|i bAO^De 50 b-fu^l fe? 
10. TJ^; ACC c^ vt)0 6eA]tb|iACA]|t, Ajt a cua^Ij^ cu, DeAri)- 

^eAjtATDA^l, DeATD-JeADAIDA]!, 316- 30 b-|!tt|l f e f lA]CeATbA|l 

A3Uf CAitAbATbA|l ; c^ Tt)|OD-3-8i^|te Ai3e bo 3AC cAttA]b 
ACC c^ 311^]') ^13^ ^]T* ^ DAri)A|b. 11. 2t)eAn)|tu]5 30 
Ti)A|c A]|t AD ii;e]b CA cu |t^. 12. tlfl roe fA]ceAC a 
]ia6 ad rpettb TDCAfAirD a be|c f^ofu 13. T^\ X]i) ceA^c. 



THIRTY-SEVENTH LESSON— 

21N se2i6t:^2i4) LejSeaM ajR T:Bjo6a<D. 

EXERCISE LXIL— ?IN t)?lK2l 3t^2ltuS2lb JttlR CRl-FlClt). 

THE ^OLF AKD THE LAMB. 

A time there was a wolf lapping at the head of a running 
brook, he spied a stray lamb paddling farther down the same 
stream. Having made up his mind to seize her, he bethought 
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himself how he might give the appearance of justice to his 
injustice. " Villain I" said he, running up to the lamb, 
" how dare you muddle the water that I am drinking ?** 
** Indeed," said the lamb, humbly, " I do not see how I can 
disturb the water, since it runs from you to me/' " Although 
it is so," replied the wolf, " it was but a year ago that you 
called me many ill names/* "Oh I Sir," said the lamb, 
trembling, " a year ago I was not born/' ** Well," replied 
the wolf, '* if it was not you, it was your father, and that is 
all the same ; but it is no use trying to argue me out of my 
fare;'' and without another* word he fell upon the poor 
helpless lamb and tore her to pieces. 

A tyrant never wants a plea. 

And there is no use for simple, good-hearted people, to 
contend with the unjust class wno are in authority. 



KND OF PART Hi. 
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PAET IV. ^ 

THIRTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 

The second class of compounds are those formed from 
simple words and particles. The particles going before the 
root are called 'prefixes. 

The prefixes in Irish orthography are about twenty-four 
in number. Without a correct knowledge of their import, 
the proper force of words into which, by composition, they 
enter, cannot be well understood. We shall, therefore» 
briefly explain the meaning of each : 

%x) has two meanings, one negative or privative^ ttiat is, 
denying or reversing what is implied by the simple root \ 
the other intensive^ or one which increases the natural force 
of the word. 

21i?, negative y has the meaning of un (English), 272 (Latin) ; 
as, eoUc, knowing, having a knowledge of; skilled in ; 
Ai)-eolAc, ignorant, illiterate, having no knowledge of; un- 
skilled in. 

^5**r 3<^ T^^l^ fe-f Ai) A^i)eoUc M)X)t\y ^nd that he 
(Stanihurst) was unskilled in it (the Irish language). — 
Keating' s Ireland^ p. 50. 

feoluf, learning; Ajpeoluf, ignorance, want of learning. 

[In published works and MSS., ad is spelled A]t) when 
the first vowel in the annexed syllable is e or ].] 

<De]fe, comfortableness (from boAf, right) ; Ajobeife, 
affliction. 

P^of, knowledge ; A]i)bp]Of, ignorance ; Ai)bpiofAC, igno- 
rant, (la this compound, ^ is eclipsed by b). 

2li|i xi)-he]t 6o f^]t) At)DpiofAc 'f ai) SAOiS^lje, on hia 
being (to) himself ignorant of (in) the Irish. — Ibid. 

9Xx)y intensive^ means very ; as^ K**^^> ^^^^ » At)f ua]i, 
Tery cold; n)A]c, good; Ai)Ti7A]t, very good; ceAf, neat; 
At)-ceAt*, excessive heat. 

2l|Ti) =. A* or mis (English); as, leAf, luck, fortunei 
advantage to one's self; A]n)leAf, ill-luck, misfortune, dis- 
advantage to one'fl self.. SQa . be^OAi^i) ^m fo, beA^f^l^ ca 
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bV]ii)leAf, if you do this you will do your disadvantage, i.e.y 
you will do what to yourself will be a disadvantage. 

4)eo|ij, according to will; A]ti76eoitj, in spite of; as, 
b'A]Ti)6eo]i) ijA RonjAijAc, in spite of the Romans. 

2l|l» = affain, backwards (English) ; ca]i a]]i " Aif," 
come back : it enters into composition, and is, as a compo- 
nent particle, incorrectly spelled e]f . 

81]^ = re (Latin) ; as, 70c, pay ; A]f]oc (with the accent 
on the second syllable), repayment, paying back; ei|t]5, 
arise; A|fei|iiJ„ resurrection, rising aguin; written e]fe|- 
T^lS® very commonly. 

%t has a reiterative meaning, or going back again on 
what is already done. It expresses, therefore, two effects*— 
first, that of cancelling what is conveyed by the root ; and, 
secondly, that of doing anew what the uncompounded word 
indicates. Its meaning is sometimes confined to the former, 
tod then it becomes a negative particle ; sometimes, how-* 
ever, it extends to both, and then it is a reiterative. 

2lc:« as a negative^ is not common — At'itf^Ab, to dethrone; 
from AC, and tifseAS (theme |t] J, a king), to enthrone ; a6- 
cle|]teAC, a superannuated clergyman; a6-Iaoc, a super* 
annuated warrior. 

2lc, as a reiterative, is very common ; beAijAB, to do, to 
make ; A^-^eAt^Ab, to remake ; |f^f , growth ; Acvf ^f , a new 
growth, a second crop; Ac:-ca]i)5e, a petition, an entreatf ; 
from AC and cu^t^ge, a botid, a tie or chaan — a word impfy*- 
ing that, by our prayers, We» as it were, chain Him whom 
we petition to grant our request. 

43] a negative particle; frdm b]c, want, like diy da 
(Latin) ; as, c|ie]beAri), faith, belief; b|-c|ie|&eATb, tmbelief; 
ceAt;, a head; b^-ceAi?, ohe who lost the head; b|*-ceATn)A|in, 
I behead; bjUccA, an orphan; from b|, l^ant; and Ucc 
(gen. Case, lAccA,)milk. 

When cotnpounaied with Wofdi begitifii&g With b or t, it dBxket e^liplb) 
a», bitf6&;^c, tlumkfuU ^Mf4fal { b]tt^a]6eAc, mittuikfttl, tDm^MUygniinb* 

^ VOCABULARY; 



Certain, '|A||vj«or as,^ fra^t^ Aft^ider, ^ 

certain man. 
* ***• Adtj (one) ; at, t^^Ati At)U, 6 



teAtf Annf Jiterallyt there was a 
man in being. 

Tbift use m Xbt preposftlim 4uri 
4s Yersr oottu&Mi; is» u^ ihaoi^a 
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eertain day (literally, there was 
a day in it) ; b] ^eA\i Ani), there 
was a certain man. 

^SSf u^ >"• > pl^ ^^^ > ®SSB» Latin, 
ova; Ir. ub is, in sense and 
sound, identical with the French 

Goldf ofif m. £og. ; ofV| Latin. 



Ineome, ceAcc-A-freAc, 

Slow, nioiny adj. ; pronounced ryan f 

19^11, ' slow, late ; tpAUciiAt^. 

unreasoaable, dilatory. 
Treasure, joijibur, m. ; c^irse. 
Whole, }ort)VAr), s.e., the jfuil, entire, 

whole ; from 1019 and Uiy, full. 



£X£RCISE LXIIL 
THE GOOSE THAT LAID GOLDEN EGGS. 

A certain man had a goose that laid him (|tu3 85) a 

golden egg every day. But he was not satisfied (fAfCA) 

I with so slow an income ; he wished, therefore^ to seize the 

1 whole treasure at once. So he killeq the goose, and, cutting 

«' her open, he found (f uAiji f e) that she was — ^just what any 

other goose would be. 

Through a desire of over^much (]oti)A|ica) we lose (ca^I- 
njn]b) the whole. 

SA]t)c 5AT? f oDAf 6||t]3eAi)t) Ai) booAf b^, hapless greed 
will not succeed. 

4)0 implies difficulty (Gr. bvs) when compounded with 
past participles^ as, b6At)CA, done ;bo*66Ai)CA,* hard to be 
done; dl, drink; dlcA, drunk; bo-5lcA, hard to be drunk; 
|c, eat; bo-|ce, hard to be eaten; fe]C, see; fe|Cf|i)ce, 
seen; bo-fe]Cf]i7t;e, hard-to-be-seen, invisible; bo-c|t]oc- 
pu]5ce, infinite; from bo and c]t^oci)tti5c^, ended — ^root, 
c|tf 06, end ; bo-cu]ti)f]3ce, incomprehensible ; torn bo and 
cuf n7f]tt5A6, to comprehend ; from curoAf, power. 

4>o« before nouns and adjectives^ has the meaning of itt^ 
English; as, bo beufA, iil-manners; bo-c^^l, ill-fame; bo* 
co5^]U ill-e<ducation ; bo-beufAC, ill-manneced ; bo»CA)- 
leAC, ilt&med. 

4>o and fo are opposed in Gaelic $ the one means the 
contrary of that indicated by the other. From this opposi- 
tion a great number of words . ants^aiBtic in meaning, 
JMMU13 aa well as acU^eotives and participlesi exists in the 
language. 



\ 
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S<vi8b|ieAf, riches ; from 
rA]6b||t, ricli; fA]8b|ieAf 
A'f bA]b|teAf, riches and 
poverty. 

S^o]^ a gentleman, Sir, a 
hero. 

Sic, peace, plenty. 

SocA]]i, n. emolument, con- 
venience. Ex. : fo6^]|t 
A3af bocA]|t At) cei]tbe, 
the profit and loss of the 
trade ; a proverb, like the 
Latin, qui sentit commoda 
et incommoda sentire de^ 
betur. 

So-6u]T)e, a good man. 

So\v)or)V9 fair weather ; from 
fo (or foij) and f |op. 

Sol^f, solace. 

Soi)Af , happiness, bliss. 

So-cIaoi)a6, towardness. 

Socul, ease, rest (properly 
l*ocATi)Ail) ; from f 03 or 
1*06, and ATt)A]l, like. 

Sofjeul, the Gospel; from 
f o, happy, and f jeul, news. 

SuA]ftceAf, sweetness. 

SubAjlce, virtue. 



iDAjbpeAf, want of richeflji 
penury ; from bAiSbiji, 
poor, pennyless. 

4!)aoi, a worthless person, a 

dunce, a poltroon. 
<t)|c, want, misery. 
4>ocA]]t, loss, inconvenience; 

from bo and cA]t, fiiendly 

kind. 



^o-6tt]r)ef a bad man, a 

rogue. 
43o]T)]OT)i), foul weather; a 

storm. 
OoUfi sorrow, grief. 
<t)oi)Af , infelicity, misery. 
4>o-cIao9a6, repulsivenefls* 
iDo-cttl, difficulty. 



4!)of seal, bad news* 

4!)uA]jtceA|*, sourness* 
4>ubAilce, vice. 



ADJECTIVES. 



SA]6b]]t, rich. 

Sao|i, adj., free, cheap; v., 

save, redeem ; . f AopAb, 

freeing. 
Soiftb, affable, quiet, easy; 

rqiibe, affa-biUty ; ■[•oifi- 

bcAcc, affableness. 



4DAi8bi]t, poor. 

/Daoji, in slavery, dear ; bAO- 
|tA6, condemning; bAO]t, 
v., to condemn. 

<Do]]tb, peevish, ill-humor, 
grievous; b<>]|ibeACc, pee- 
vishness* 
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SocAYft, easy, at leisure, tran- 
quil* 

SocA|tAc, steady, established, 
immovable; from fo and 
cu7|t, put, place. 

SocAjiAC, profitable, easy ; 
from fo and ca|i, friendly, 
*• So-c|ie]bri)eAc, credulous. 

Soc|iO]8eAc, kind-hearted, 
, giving ease ; from ro and 
I cfto]6e, heart 

So5|t2i6AC, very loving, af- 
fable. 

Sol6||i, clear, bright, lucid; 
50 f ole||i, clearly, lucidly ; 
from f o and leu|i, seeing. 

SoijA, lucky, happy, prospe- 
rous ; firom |*o and 4v6, 
luck. 

SuA]ftc^ sweet, pleasant. 



4DocA]|i, uneasy, difficult. 
4DocA]tAc, unsteady. 



?)ocA]tAc, hurtful, wrong, 
injurious. 

4!)o-cjte]bit)eAC, incredulous. 

?)o-C|iO]6eAC, sorrowful ; af- 
fecting the heart with pain. 
4Do c]t]o6. 

<t)o-5|tA6AC, unloving, repul- 
sive. 

4Dol6]fi, dark, obscure. 



4Doi)a, unlucky, unhappy, 
unprosperous. 

4DttA(|ic, sour, sharp. 



FABTICIPLES. 



So-8o]]tce, easy or apt to be 
poured out. 

So-c|iioci)U]5ce, finite, easily 
ended, root — c|t^oc, end. 

So-cu]Ti)f|5ce, comprehensi- 
ble. 

So-feicf|iK^e, visible, easily 
seen; root, fefc, see. 

So-5lAcai3ce, acceptable. 

So-5lttAi|xe, movable. 

So-cai3f]O0A, intelligible. 



<t)o-8o]|tce, difficult to be 

poured out. 
4Do-c[iioci)ui5ce, infinite. 

4Do-cu]iDf |3ce, incomprehen- 
sible. 

<t)o-fe|Cf|i5re, invisible, and 
bo-fe]Cf|Oi)A, same. 

4Do-3lACtt]3ce, unacceptable. 

4Do-5luAi|xe, immovable. 

<Do-cui3fiopA, unintelligible. 



VOCABULARY. 



Assures, tieA\\hAr)n» 

"That you are a rogue," 5un 

Away with you ; injtj leAc ; ceic 
leAc; Ar 10'A19AtlC IdAC* 



Before (prep.) ^o^ri)e ; before this, 
1to]i^ xo ; adv^, ceAi)A (already). 
Betrays, cAjf beAijAijOi btVA]ceAnu^ 
Bribe, bnib. 
Civility, ribeAlcAr, m. ; from ri^ 
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gentlemanly bearing; and ajI- 
ceAf , education ; root» a|1, to 
noariflh. 

Mischief, i^eA^^l, ^eAlcAQAf; from 
^eAl, deceit, treachery ; iQTor- 
CAjff from iQ] and cAf, friend- 
ship. 

Itob (to), bo f Ub ; 8o 6fteACA6 ; 
A]Ti5eA6, from Aftt5» plunder. 



Sops, A)Vp bii; sneAiQA bos*)^. 
Stop (to), tr., cofs. 
Suspicion, Afi^nAf , m. 
Therefore, aiti aq ^M^bAft nv; 

bwo no; u]ioe rm— oaiiaiijr 

found written and pronounced 
thus: b^v hn^^ fin, composed 
of be (b*), of; a, its; b|t|$, 
son, force; no» that.. 



EXERCISE LXIV. 
THE THIEF AND THE DOG. 

2li) 5AbA]6 A3Uf Af? ii7AbA6. 

A thief on coming (Ai]t ceAcc) to a house with the inten- 
tion (le ipotyt)) to rob it, would have stopped the barking 
(cAf A]ijc), and therefore threw the dog sops : " Away with 
you," said the dog ; " I had my suspicions of you before 
(ceAt)A), but this excess of civihty assures me that you are 
a rogue.** 

A bribe in hand betrays mischief at heart. 



THIRTT-NINTH LESSON. 

ExPLANATiOK OF Pbefixes — coTiUnuecL 

^, a negative particle, like the Latin e^ ekj eks^ or tx ; 
as, be|Tt)]t)} indeed, certain ; ebe|Tt7]i), uncertain. 

&, before a syllable beginning with a broad vowel, takes 
A after it, to conform to the laws of vowel assimilation ; as^ 
boftb^i^ deep, not shallow ; eA-bo]n)|D, not deep, shallow. 

6a, before the consonants c and c, causes eclipses^ or 
assumes, for the sake of euphony in the enunciation of the 
compound term, a letter of the same organ; as, cfAll6A, 
intelligent; eA5*cfAll8A, devoid of intelligence; c|iA]bc:eAC, 
pious; eA3-c|tAibceAC, impious, devoid of piety ; c|tocA|fte, 
mercy ; eAb-c|iocA]|ie, without mercy ; eAb-qtocA||ieAC, 
merciless. &A5 is the prefix which precedes words begiA-* 
ning with f ; as, fAn>A]l, like, similar; eAS-fAfijA^l, dis- 
similar, unlike, unusual, matchless. The Scotch Grael da 
not admit the use of the eclipsing consonant after oa; as^ 
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eAceA|tc, ii\ju9tice ; eAr|tocA]|teAc, merciless ; eAbocAf, 
despair. 

In this tb^y are right ; for the eclipsiag oontonants are, in sach instance!, 
tiselessi nay> in a small way, they help to puzzle the learner. 

Q>A\Kf extreme, n. top* end, is an intensitive particle; ast 
ej^|t-5Ab, arrest ; eA7t*^lA]c, an autocrat ; from eA|t, and 
^Ia]c:, a prince, a chieftain ; eA^tTbAll, very slow ; eA|t^ 
cofAn}A]l, very similar. 

CATt ia found only in a few words. It appears to be of kindred meaning 
with |x\ft, after, meaning, final, ending, crownings as, eAtthAll, a tail, from 
exxft, and bAll, a member, by metathesis Y\eAbAl, 

6Af, not, devoid of; from Af, out of 5 a9, eAf-cA]iAb, an 
enemy, from eAf, and CA]tAb, a friend; eAr^-umUcc, dis- 
obedience ; from eAf, and uti^Ucc, obedience ; which conges 
from un)Al, humble ; Latin, humUis ; eAY*-u|iTtAiD, disre- 
spect, want of reverence ; from eAf, and u]t|tAn7, reverence, 
respect; CAfl^i), sick, infirm; from eAf, and fl^tj, sound 
in health ; eA5^f l^D, means the same, infirm ; from e, or, 
as above, eAj ; and f Ut). 6Af is pronounced short. 

poiii, before, in front; therefore it means advanced; 
very. Hence its presence imparts to the meaning of all 
words with which it is compounded, the idea of fulness or 
completeness, perfection, intensity ; as^ ^6|ii-l>|teAcw]5f fore- 
think, prophesy ; conjecture, divine ; from f 6]]t, and bjteA- 
c:^UY3, meditate on, speculate* 

)^6i|i-b|i]ACAit, an adverb; from f6|H, and b|tiACA|t, a 
word, 

p5|ft-b]tttAC, the edge of a precipice ; from fO||t, and 
BffOAc, edge, border, brink. 

p5]|i-ceAi)i), the extreme end ; root, ceADi), head, limit. 

poiji-^njeAl, frontier, limit, furthest, extremity, circum- 
ference ; from jroeAl, a border, a hem ; as, jfDOAl a 
^AlUpe, the hem of His cloak; ^idcaI i^a CAlii)At), the ends 
of the earth. 

p6]|i-t)eA]tc, violence ; tjeAjic, strength. 

1^6j|t-e|3eAi), oppression ; root, efseAp, or ^ysv^ force, 
violence, compulsion. 

1Fmc, back, quick succession; as, f|t]c-reAcc, coming 
and going ; f|t^c-buAlA8, repercussion, a palpitation. 

}ol, and sometimes written fl, akin in meaning with ujle^ 
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all, signifies plenty, variety, diversity — ^like irokvsj polus in 
Greek; as, pmAb^ (^dj.), many, numerous ; (n.), a multi- 
tude ; ^ol-]on)Ab, a great multitude \ ^ol-cA]i)ceAc, many- 
tongued, a polyglot; iol-p]At), torment ; from -jol, and "Pi^i^, 
pain; ^oUbeufAC, arch, sly, versatile ; from 10I, and beufAC, 
mannerly; root, beuf, manners, behaviour ; jol&AtAC, parti- 
coloured. 

Jon?, around, about ; of the same meaning with the pre- 
position a|Tt)e, around, about ; it is therefore an intensitive 
particle; as, jaoc, wind; 101D5AOC, a whirlwind; l^t), full; 
lonjUij, entire, complete ; b]tu]b, shut, close ; ion)-8|iu|b, 
surround, shut up all around ; puUi)5, endure, suffer ; |on>- 
fuUi)3, endure; ]on)C|ton), very heavy. In two instances 
it reverses the meaning of the word with which it is com- 
pounded; as, ^or^ceACc, to depart; from foti?, and ce^cc, to 
come; and ioit)f|tac, a counter-tide; from ion), and fTittc, 
a current. 

)oT), a particle that expresses fitness, suitableness; fts^ 
]0t)pi]t, marriageable (from ]ot>, fit for, and if\\^ gen. case of 
f eA]t, a man), ais applied to a maid ; ]0i)n)PA, as applied to 
a young man (from ^oi}, and xr)X)^ the gen. case of be^p, a 
woman) ; loo^T^rp, fit to bear arms. Before past participles 
it can be used at pleasure. It imparts to such participles 
the same meaning that the suffix "able,** "ible" (Latin, 
bilis)^ gives to English words ; as, ic, eat; ^cce, eaten; po- 
7cce, eatable (fit to be eaten) ; 6l, drink ; 6lcA, drunk ; ioi>- 
olcA, drinkable (fit to be drunk) ; tdoI, praise ; tdoIca, 

{)raised ; loijrbolcA, praiseable (fit to be praised) ; 5|i^6 (n.), 
ove; 5li^6u]5 (v.), love thou; 3it^btt|3ce, loved; i0D5]tA- 
6u]5ce, loveable (fit to be loved), deserving of love ; much 
like the Latin amandus ; and, in this sense (as far as the 
Latin participle ending dus betokens suitableness) what 
O'Molloy says of this prefix is true, that it has the force 
of the Latin participle of the future in dus. 

Whenever, therefore, a person translating English into Irish meets with 
a word ending in able, he need only observe its root, learn its Irish eqoiTa- 
lent, form the past participle, and prefix jon. 

)ox) differs from the prefix fo ; for f o implies ease, feasi- 
biUty ; ^op, fitness ; as in the annexed example in which 
ro.6eA!)CA (easily done) ; lop-bcAtjcA (fit to be done), are 
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contrasted; v]'l 5Ac c^ fo-86Ai;cA, fotr-b^AijcA, everything 
that is feasible, is not suitable. 

Jx) and ]op, as found in some compound words, is a form oi 
ihe preposition Aiji?, in ; as, jOijcolpujA^, incarnation ; from 
lov (or AT)i?), in ; and coIdujaB, to give a (coUtj) body to ; 
to make flesh; pi^-rbeoSAijAc (adj.), interior, from within; 
derived from ]op, in, and TtjeoS^ij, middle; Latin, medium; 
English, mean ; ioi?5At)CA|* (pr. eert/an-thas), a wonder ; 
from ]oi), and SApcAf (root, 3^1), rare, scarce), a thing that 
seldom happens; lol^ofj, in calf; as, bo |1)Iao|3, a cow in 
calf; loptijAf, a treasure, a valuable thing, in which tijeAf 
(estimation, value) is placed; ii}C]i)i?, the brain; from ]i?, 
and ceAt)09 head. 

Jop intensifies ; ais, ]oi)5|te|ii), persecution ; from |oi), and 
5|ie]iD, a grasp. 

The prefixes 70I, pit), |oq, are written in published works and MSS. 7I, 
fi9, |T7, when preceding a slender Towel. 

Anxions to make Irish orthography fixed, we shall Write these prefixes in 
every instance w^th th.e broad vowel ]ol, and not ]l ; pro, and not jm ; lon> 
and not )Vt except the prep. | and 717, in. It is desirable to adopt this form 
for the reason just assignedi Besides ]ol is preferable to ]l, for it is synony- 
mous with u]le, in which the broad vowel is a leading feature, and because 
the spelling pi prevails more than il ; and lastly, the spelling 70I accords with 
the nsnal pronunciation better than that of ]U These reasons hold for ]ort) 
and ]on. 

VOCABULARY. 



CAf&tieAii;, R, m, familiarity; from 
CO, together, and AjctieAip, a 
dwelling. Welsh, caidreav, 

CAfA6 (le]f), was met ; the perf. 
tense passive of cAr» to twist, 
to turn, to twine, to meet by 
chance, to brandish ; n, a twist, 
turn, a winding, a wile. 

^AYccf Of , m, fear ; TTAjceAc, timid, shy. 

5e|:^ V, to tremble, to show signs of 
fear. 

teoQ, a lion ; Lat. leo ; 6r. k^n ; 
Welch, lion ; Spanish, leon, 

0)pei<9i&, m, a quantity ; so much, as 
much ; o]tteAo e^slA, so much 
fear; CA tijeub zSx A^n, how 
much for it? ?ltj oi|teA& r<>» 
this much. Oi^ieAb is followed 
by A5ur» or its contracted form 
A*Xt And then signifies as much 
as, " oitteAb aY* T^]ti}\K lionj a 
6eAf|A6, as much as I can do* 



Hucc, m, stead, room, state ; as, a 
fuicc bix|r, in the state of death, 
almost dead ; c]A ad ttacc a 
b-pU]l cu, in whtit state are you ? 

SeAtjrjACf a fox; Heb. thuhal; from 
r6Af75, slender, slim, agile, wily* 
Following the spelling of its root, 

it is written f eAQT^Ac ; according to 

sound, tpnnAc, the common form. 

Ca^iU, happened, befel, met ; a verb 
def. 

rAttlA6, a load, a loading in of com ar 
bay ; as much as one can carry. 

ZA)xhe!xr}$ V, show ; cA]fbeAnA6, a 
demonstration, a showing, a vi- 
sion. 

CAjre, a dead body; btiAc cAite, a 
winding-sheet ; ** bo 6A|f ]b t)A 
VAovjf** to the relies of the 
saints. 

rA]bre (commonly pronounced thow^ 
Me) a ghost, an apparitioxi. 
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EXERCISB LXV.— «H S10HH5JIC aSUS »H leOW* 
THE FOX AND THE LION. 

6] TIoi)i)AC AW D^jt coi)i)A|tic (that did not see) leo^ 
A Ti]Aii): bo cA]tU U ij-aoi) 5a]! bAfAS le|f ^, Aj^af bo 
tA]P]c AD 0|]teAb X]r} eAsU Afft, ai) ceub ua|]1, 5U]% |iai6 
fe A liucc b^]f. *?1uA]ti cAfA8 le|f ^ ai) bA|tA uAip, 

iAllJjC ^A]CC10f AJjt, ACC l)10]t Je^C f^. 2l]]t CAJtlttgAb 

le]f Ai) c]t]Ti)A6 uAj]t, cuAi^ f6 fuAf \e]X ^Z^T buDAijic: 

3^1t>eAi)i) CAib]teAii), b]tocii)eAf. 

1^1, ill, amiss ; of the same meaning as the Saxon ''mis;'* 
is a negative prefix of frequent use; as, SjA^ fortune, luck; 
ro]-;a6, misfortune, ill luck ; ftAc, success, a prosperous 
issue ; ro|-]tAC| calamity, ill success ; ^r)]on}, an act ; ttjf- 
5i)]OTb, an act done amiss; n^i-clu, ill fame. 

MeAii), a privative (spelled t)ep in ancient writings, but 
in Scotch Gaelic at present, invariably, t)eo) ; as, A]|teAC, 
attentive; i)eATt)»A^]teAC, inattentive ; cofAti)A]l, like, similar; 
i)eAti)-cofATbA]l, unlike; le]f5, sloth; DeAtb-leirs, courage^ 
spunk ; x^]^i regard; !)eATb-fu|ii)» disregard; i)f6, a thing; 
i)eAii)-t)]6^ non-entity, nothing, vanity, a thing without sub- 
stance or effect; as, ]f r^e^ny-x)]^ At) u|le acc Aii)&]i7 C)|a 
A tt|A|iA6 ASUf A 5ft:St6u5A6, aU is vanity (a useless thing) 
but alone to serve and love God. 

Oil, great ; of kindred meaning with u^le, all ; or with 
All, prodigious, vast, mighty; as, 0IU5UC, a loud voice; 
oll-3i)pTbAC, of daring deeds ; oll-5ld|t, bombast, big sound. 
81U is found as a prefix in a few words ; as, All-6uA|6eAC, 
mighty, all-victorious; '* All-i)eA^c," (of) mighty strength. 

**t5o bUAT6 o *u ijAib '6| 1147116^6 *r All-ueAtir." 

** Which he won from tiie foe (who) was'hanghty uid (of) mighty vtrengtb.' 

** Which he won from the proud invader.^' 

Song~^« Lei Erin remember the dayt o/eU." 

Ro, large, very, too much ; as, ]io-cu]tAii), very great 
care; |io-c]tAD, a large tree; tio-ibiAi), a great wish; ]io 
bA]tcA, the influx of the tide. Ro, when fixed to adjectives, 
imparts to them the same meaning that the adverb ** very" 
in English, does to adjectives before which it is placed 9 as. 



tto-^ftb, very high; ]^a^TI^5^t, over large. The word ]t]3, a 
king, lA employed as a prefix; bb, t^]5-TbAic» supremely 
fipod ; |t^5 differs in meaning from ]to, the latter denotes 
excess, the former excellence, superiority, perfection; ^, 
ca At> i)]6 f o piJ-rijA^c, this thing is very good ; ^^ ^ry V]^ 
fo jio-mA^t, this IS over good, too good. 

S'Aft, an augmentative, denoting excellence, superiority, 
and gives therefore to adjectives with which it enters into 
composition the meaning attached to absolute superlatives ; 
as, f^|wii)A|c, exceedingly good ; f i|i-t!)A^f cac, exceedingly 
handsome ; f ^]t-Apu]8, quke ripe ; f^]t-6tt|i)e, an eKcellent 
person ; f ^ft^Uoc, a great hero. S'^jt, as a noun, means a 
worthy, a hero, a leading man, compounded, as it were, of 
f*o, worthy ; and ^e^jt, a man. In this sense we can easily 
see the meaning of the Saxon word " Sir," and of the 
Russian ** tsar" (or " zar"), and ** zarina," to be a superior or 
distinguished person. 

The prepositions e^b^jt, or ib]|i, between; |:o, under; 
7to^fi)e, before s qnjcjoU, around; CAfi, over; c]t]t), through; 
ate sometimes employed as prefixes. (See Twenty^ninth 
Lesson.) So are ]^]i and te^c, either as adverb or pre- 
position. 

JA|t, after, behind, western ; as, ]A]t»b)ie^c;, the after-birth; 
tA]t-bu]lle, a blow from behind ; ^ATt-beAf, the south-west 
(west-south) ; ^A|t-^uAc, the north-west ; ]A|i-n)u]]t, the 
Atlantic ; ]a|i-6oi)1), brownish, after-brown ; from boiji), 
brown ; and ]A|t, after, left, remaining ; iAt^-5U]t), grief, 
pain; from 7A|t, and 5U]i), a sting, a wound; ]A|t5CulcA, 
wild, remote,^ deserted, western; from ^A]t, and cul, a 
comer ; JAp-CopijAcc, West Connaught. 

Ja|«Ia, an earl ; as it were ^ A]t, after, inferior ; and f U]c, 
a princjs, a chief, one in ranik next to a chieftain or prince. 
jA|t^U|c, feudatory prince, is the Irish of Jarlath, the Saint 
who is patron of the diocese of Tuam. 

SeAC, anqiendy fee J^Latin^ seciLs)^ beside, apari;, out of 
the way ; as, feAC p] ai>a, out of the way of pain, not having 
to endure pain ; ^ eACA|i}, avoid, shun ; from f eAC and f ai), 
stay, keep — i.e., keep aside, avoid ; feAc-3A]]iiti7, I call 
aside ; feAc-lAb]tA8, an allegory, a discourse having a 
meaning beside or apart from that which the plain words 
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present to the mind. SeAC is the root of the English 
words sex, sect ; and of the Latin seco^ I cuty separate^ 
sunder, divide, I rend, and of all its derivatives. 

Se^c, Tif means a turn, a bout ; CAbA]]t bAti) f eAc^ give 
me a bout, or turn; |:a feAc, by turns. 

The term f eAc, a turn, a twist, is still in common use 
amongst those of the country people who indulge in 
smoking ; as, CAbA]ft Sati? f eAC, give me a smoke. 

VOCABULARY. 



^n;<\bAf), « fooL 

^TAif m, an ass; Latin, aseUw, a 
young ass. 

Co|i|\uiJ, V, stir, moye; secondary 
meaning, excite, arouse ; endea- 
vour ; bo co|ttiU]J Atj cAUrij, 
the earth shook ; co'\i^oca6, 
would stir« 

t5*A b|i|$ f |u, therefore ; b' for be, 
of; A, its poss. pronoun; bfti^, 
virtue, force, power; niji that; 
literally, by reason of the force 
of that ; see, *' therefore," p. 240. 

lotQcutty V, to carry ; to carry one- 
self, therefore signifies deport, 
behave. 
— n, carriage, deportment. 

^1F15^> /• office, post, situation {Ar» 
moric, ojFtric). 

0]^]^eACf an officer, one holding an 
office. 



5ocAl, m, arrogance, overbearing im« 
" pudence. SozAlACf adj,, proud, 
saucy, impudent ; vac -foc^Uc 
tu, how impudent yon are. 

iSleAcc, V, to bow down,, bend, pros- 
trate, adore ; va^ fleAcc t)o 
beAl, that did not bend the knee 
to Baal ; ii)a fleAcbAijo^ ca 
6An;, if thou £b11 down (and 
adore) me. 

CA|fT)e;5\Tj, Vj show; prove manifest; 
reveal Slft^n cA^rbeAocA, shew- 
bread. CAirbeAi)A6, shewing; 
cA]rbe^i7bAtt, perf. tense third 
person plural ; cA]rbeAT)bA|t qa 
bAO]ne, the people shewed* 

rfoi9&]u, V, to drive, to chase; A15 
CTOfQiXToc (participle), driving ; 
i:eAn-c|0Tp:2xi)CA (a man-of-dri^ 
ving), a driver. 



EXERCISE LXVL 
2l0 C-afAl A5Uf A OfinS®- 

430 h] AfAl A15 }ort)cuji lOtbA^s t|t|8 BAfle A]ttj6e A5af 
bo CA]fbe^t)bAti i)a bAO^ije a 7I)56 a]5 fleAccAb 60. Sao^I 
AD c-Af aI Sttji 8o-p^|i) ctt5Al> (was given) ad odSui. 4)*a 
bfi|5 f ID, Ud t)e focAl d1 co|i|t6cA6 fe (he would not stir| 
coy. 2kcz bo le^^s ad |?eA]t-C|0TD^D.CA A]]t le TDA|be, a 
]ta6 : 21 AiDAbAjD beACA]5, if\ 6tt]C-fe acc bo *d IOtdajJ 
c^ cu A|3 ioiDCU]t z^]b A15 CAjfbe^DA^ ido6. 

2t)eAf ADD bAOjDe f Aob-cfe|l|8 5u|i bd]b-p^|D CA^fbe^DCA]! 

AD TDO6 ]f 5DAC A CAbA]11* b'A D-0|p|5e. 
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FORTIETH LESSON. 

In the two foregoing Lessons have been shown the mean* 
ing and use of Irish prefixes, or those particles that go before 
the root — ^in this we shall treat of tne particles that come 
aflber the root— ^suffixes or affixes. 

The suffixes are, like the prefixes, of two kinds : either 
simple words or fragments of simple words, mere letter- 
endings, as they are called, or terminations. When a prefix 
or suffix is combined with a word, the term arising from the 
union is called derivative, the word from which it has sprung 
primitive. Derivative is, in relation, opposed to primitive ; 
compound, to simple. For instance, ^eA]tATi)A^l, manly, is 
a primitive, in relation to |:eA|iATi)lAcc, manliness, which 
comes from it ; while it is, at the same time, itself a deriva- 
tive from i:eA]t, a man, the stem from which, by adding 
Aii;A]l, it has been formed. 

Of derivatives, as we observed in treating of compounds 
(37th Lesson, p. 210), Nouns, Adjectives, and Verbs are 
the leading families. These spring from nouns as roots, or 
adjectives, rarely from verbs; for it is from things and their 
qualities that mankind first formed notions or ideas, and 
therefore the names of such things and of their qualities 
were the earliest germs of human speech, in the genealogy 
of which history and philology point out Keltic as one of 
the earliest ofisnoots. 

From nouns are formed adjectives. These end in aii)A|1, 
iDA|t, AC, ]6, bA, or 6a, ca: 

2lrb^ll, like. 

Nouns, - kddfeetive* 

)^A]lce, welcome. 'pAilceAioA]!^ 

3eA!;, afiection, fondness. 3^Ai7Ari)Ail, friend-like, amia^ 

#ble. 
3|tA]^ATi)A]l, graceful. 
^eAfAri^Ajly respectable. 
2t)o6Aii)A]l, estimable. 
C^geAtiDATijA]!, lordly. 
'Cjiac, occasion, fit time. "Cit^cAttjA]!, opportunely. 

This suffix Av:y^^\ is written in Scotch Gaelic A]\, e]l, a form which has, 
in tome instances, been imitated by Irish writers— Forlon;, for instanct^ in 
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his Irish Prayer-book. In Irish poetry, avja^X becomes A*)i whenever itt 
monosylUbie sound ttil is required to meet th^ requirements of poetic inei^ 
sure. Philologists cannot fail to perceive that Aii)A]l is the root of the Latiit 
ending aUif ale, and its derived forms in the Romance and English Ian* 
guages. 

St)A|t, which some suppose to be the particle rv^V^ (conjiinc* 
tioii) as ; while others derive it, as in Erse, from Ti)d|t, great. 

iVotmi. Adjectives^ 

216, luck. 216ri)A|ty lucky ; in Scotch 

Gaelic, A6rf)0|t. 

Bttij, virtue vigour, force. BitijrbAji, vigorous, solid, sub- 
stantial, forcible, efficacious. 

peol, music. Ceolri)A]t, musical. 

©At), jealousy. 6<vbTi>A|i, jealous. 

'peoil, flesh. 'PeolTbAft, fleshy. 

pttAc, hatred. )^uActt)A|t, hateful. 

3|tA6, love. ^ S^^6ri)Ait, loving, fond. 

tug, power of motion,strength. l.u3ri)A]t, vigorous, powerfuly 

muscular. 

j6, as: 

6a31)a, wisdom. 6a31)a|8, wise. 

C|aII, sense; genitive ease, C&yI]8, sensible, ^e. 
ce^lle. 

43a (asp. 6a) or ca. 

2liTt)f]]t, weather, time, portion 2l|n)p|i6A, temporal, ending 
of; hire, A|]t A^n)j*|]tyat ser- with time, opposed to f^on" 
vice, te., " on time," per- |iA]6e, eternal, 
forming service for a limit- 
ed period. 

Cojtp, a body. Co]tpo]t8A, bodily, corpoiral. 

4D|a, God. 43]a6a, divine. 

NeAti), heaven. NeATi)6A, heavenly; 0|§ i)e- 

ATi76A, heavenly muae 
(maid) — Homer, Iliad 1. 

'p^jietti), one of the faithful. )^i|ieui)CA, righteous. 

6|i, gold, Ofi6A, golden. 

216 (eAC, after ^ slender vowel). 

BeAjtc, an action, exploit BeAjicAc, tricky, wily, 
(good or bad). . < 
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P|tea3, a lie. 6|iea3AC, given to lies* 

SttA|6, victory. BuA]6eACy victorious. 

IC'eAttj, anger. T^eAitjAC, angry. 

TFlPIDe, truth* 'pjlijijeAC, faithful. 

Su]ob, glee. ' Su^i^bAc, cheerful. 

From the active signification peculiar to the ending ac, 
and from the meaning of the term t^e^c, an individual, an 
agent (a word of which apparently ac is a mere fragment), 
adjectives with this suffix become personal nouns, ezpres* 
sive of office, action, or individuality ; as — 

SlcAc, a man of terror, a giant ; from aca6, fear. 

Bacac, a lame man; from bAC, a hindrance, an impedi* 

ment ; o, to hinder. 
C|tu]ceAC, hunch-backed ; from cftutc, a hump. 
CACO^lfceAC, a Catholic ; from the Gr. Ko^oXiko?. 
C|t|ceAC, a Quaker ; from cftjc, to shake. 
2t)A9AC, a monk ; from rx)0 (old Irish), a person ; and aoi)ac, 

alone ; root, Aot), one. 
20A|tCAc, a rider; from iDAjtc (old Irish) a horse. 

Adjectives ending in ac are derived from the past parti- 
ciples of verbs, by affixing c (asp.) or ac to the final vowel; 
as, 
Ca^U, lose, perish, destroy; cA]Uce, lost; CA]lceAC, adj,^ 

perishing; as, l^ CA]lceAC, a famishing day; cajIccac, 

n, a loser, one that lost ; a gelding, an eunuch. 
2l)il, destroy ; ii)|lce, destroyed ; n^ilceAC, destructive. 
^ol, praise ; titoIca, praised ; t^oIcac^ praising, causing 

praise. 

Obs. 1.— That from the past participle, an adj. having an 
active or passive meaning is readily formed by suffixing c 
£;>r the active, or prefixing ]ox) for the passive ; as, h^oI^a, 
praised; ^otnbolcA, to-be-praised; idoIcac, causing; praise; 
fo-Ti)olcA, easily-praised ; bo-tijolcA, hard-to-be-praised. 

Obs. 2. — Patronymics, sir-names, nick-names, or titles of 
fhonor or dishonor, end in ac ; as, 2tlbAi)AC, a Scotchman ; 
iBfteACAPAc, and, contractedly, b)teAti)Ac, a Welshman; 
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6]|teAt)i)AC, an Irishmaoi ; SpAipe^c, a Spaniard. Bmai^ac, 
an individual of the family of O'Brien; BUcac, Blake; 
6]teAci)AC, Walsh; Bjtui^AC, Browne; Bujicac, Bourke; 
4)oTi7i)AUc, a man of the name MacDonald; KuAftcAC, 
O'Rorke; Seo6Ac, Joyce ; SeAb^c, Hawkins — from f eAfeAC, 
a hawk. Again, as above, bACAd, lame — c]torpAc, crooked; 
C]tuiceAc, hunch-backed, gibbous; citofAC, marked with 
traces of the small-pox — streaked from cjtof , a cross. Some 
other nouns of no certain classification end in ac ; as^ ScaU 
Iac, the moon ; ^|a6ac {fee-yacK), hunting ; venison. But 
a few end in Iac (which, perhaps, is a broken form of luce, 
folk, people [Gr. Xaos] ) ; as, ceA5-lAc, a house, a family, 
the hearth — Irom qje and luce; 03-lAc, a young lad; 
c|t]ot)lAC, stubbles — ^from c|t]0T), withered, and Iac ; another 
form of this word is coijIac; as, in the words of the song: 
"CoplAC 5lAf At) ^oJrbAiji." 

MONTHS OF THE YBAR — TIJ^OfA 1)A blfASOA. 

January, 3l<>i)bA^. LuAijAf is derived from 

February, 'peAbjiA. Luai) (Latin, Luna\ the 

March, 2Q;{K]tr. moon, and |!e]f b, a festival; 

April, 2lb]tAop {quasi) ; from because that month in 

A, water; or ^6, prosperous, which the corn ripens was 

b|iAoi), dropping, distilling. sacred to "LuAp, as BeAl* 

May, Be^cejije. cefije, May, was to BeAl, 

June, ti)] TbeA6oi) At) c-f Aiij- the sun. 

|iA]6. September, SeAcc-tb^ 

July, Jtt]l, Ai) 11)] bei5joi)Ac October, Occ-tt)i. 

be'i) c-f ATi)|tA6. November, SAti)A|i>, or vj\ 9^ 

August, l,Ut)Af, VO] 1)A "LuiJA- t ATi)1)A, 

]*A, the month of Lammas. December, 4!)e]c-n)]. 

January is called also A17 ceuf tpf be '17 tp-blfA^Ai), the first month of 
the year. 

Pebrukry, l^eAbttA, is called also n^f n^ B-1^AO]U0y the month of winds 
and storms ; and '* ii)f r)b, ^e]le "btti^^e — the month of the feast of Btidgel.'' 

" In all Ireland to this day the month of February is called in Irish *thtf 
month of Bridget's festival/ the festival being on the first day of that 
month." — Calendar of Irish Saints, p. 66, edited by Bev. Matthew I^ellyy 
DJD., Maynooth CoUege. 

The middle months of the four seasons, March, Juney 
September, December, are called the middle months^ Mazcbt 
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c^ Spring; June, of Sammer ; September, of Autumn; and 
December^ of Winter, thus : 

June, nji] rve^S^^t) ai) c-f ah)- December^ it;^ itjeAbAi) ai) 

fiA^S. 5e|ii)]%e. 

September, Tpf Tbe^^Ai) At) March, ro] vje^S^i) ai) eA]i* 

f05lt)A]ll. T^A^s- 

Spring is called eA|t]tAC ; Autumn, f 05Ti)A|t, and some* 
times luAijAf ; Summer, fAti7|iA8; Winter, 3e|b|tA. The Irish 
terms have been akeady explained in the foregoing Lessons. 

VOCABULART. 

and vje^Vt mmd, f.tf., keeping in 
the mindy remembering. 

5linn» adj.f clear, transparent, pel* 
lucid; n, the bright heavens, 
brightness ; also a fortress or 
fort. 5Un, clean ; and 5le, pure, 
transparent, are adjectives of 
kindred meaning. 

^u]ttneAc, adj,f fond, beloved, affec- 
tionate; from tpuiftn, fondness, 
joy, natural love. 

^uinnfn, fond one ; fond love ; 
" CAiclffj n)o Tbu]tti)tii — Kathlin, 
my fond love" — Song, by Mrs. 
Crawford. 

UA]5QeAc, adj,t lonely, lonesQ]pe, soli- 
tary ; from u^6, fear, dread ; and 
5]DeAc, begetting, producing. 



SiSfqtAlt A, Australia ; for Australasia, 
i.e„ Southern Asia. For the 
meaning of ^a, see note. Lesson 
41. 

Ciuiy-^A|tilt5e, the Pacific ; from c|un, 
calm, quiet ; and ^A]p,\\^e, a sea. 

Ca}i9i7To7it7, V, I remember, recollect ; 
from the root, c\x]n)i}e, m, me- 
mory, remembrance. Kac cix^nme 
le-Ac ? Don't you remember ? It 
cujibne l^on), I do remember. 
CuirpoeAc, adj,f mindful ; cu|ib- 
oeAtQA]!, liable to be kept in 
mind. C\i]meAc6]\%, a recorder ; 
a remembrancer. Cuin^neACAi), 
01, a keepsake, a remembrance, a 
memorial. Cu]Tbne is a con- 
tracted form of con^e^ne, a com- 
pound formed from co, together ; 



EXERCISE LXVII. 

[In this Exercise we give a letter written in very simple 
knguage, from a son in London to his father — an Irish pea- 
sant.] 

loijboij,* At) tei?)A6 Va be lijl* 
2iq 2lU5UifT, 1860. 

21 2lcA|ti S^lff — 'C^ fe Ai)o AH) fSjifobAp a cujt cusAb; 

L c^ nje Ai)0]f le 8^ ri)\ Api> fo. JIf ii)6|i, Aij-tijoft ai) 

bAfle 6. N] b-pul bA]le A||t bfc at)1) A|t b-q|t ^e]i) cof- 

* In page 95 (Part II.) of " Easy Lessons,'' we give the Irish spelling and 
derivation of the word *' London." In the same page we observe in a notCf 
wider the word " Manchester," that '* in modern Irish it would be better to 
adopt the names by which this and other English towns are familiarly knowDi 
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Att)^\l U|f . T^ fe o6c it>ile A]]t ^Ab A5Uf f 6 nj^le Af^ 
le]ceAb t)o ii7A]t f^i). 5l^ 5^ ^fwil T© co rtjoji A'f tt)trf- 
f^fi) 6uic, z^ tt)6-C6 uAi5peAC aiji;, hjaji jeAll ijac b^ra^ 
A3An) A01) bu|t)e be njo tbtt]i)c||t p6|i) le |!e|Cf|Tn5 (to see), 
"CAfb bAO]!)e AW fo Af 5AC q|t |:ao] 'i) 3|ife]T>: pe]C|tu 

5AC la Al? C-6|]teAl)r>AC A3Uf A1) C-2llbAl)AC, AP pflATJCAC, 
A3Uf AD SpAjDeAC, AT) C-at17e|llCA1)AC, AJUf TDtt]1)C|]l Af 

2ltt|TTiAliA, A3Uf 5 })'0]le^]r) (islands) ad C]UD-fbA]]t|t3e 
(Pacific). 

Cu]TbD131iD 30 1D]D|C A]]t TDO CA]|tb]b Y AD TD-bA]le; 

OjlC 1?6|Dl ^ ACA]]t 6ll|f, A]t*.^<^ tbACA]|t, AJ]t IDO 8eA|ib- 

b|iACA]Tt Seo|ifA A3Uf A^jt Pacific, A]|t mo beA|ib-fU||t 
Uda (Winefrid), A3ur A]|t rt)0 coUceACAjtACA. 'C^ bu]l 
-^S^fD 30 b-pu(l]6 u^le fl^D' 'Ca td6 p6]D a fl^jDce iDA]r, 

than endeavour to revive those that are now obsolete." For this reason vre 
now write London, lonooi) ; Australia* ^ntctvAliA ; August, Slusurc. For 
if foreign words, or those of technical import, and names of specitu localities, 
have been without the slightest hesitation adopted into the vocabulary of tbe 
Teutonic nations, what is to prevent Irishmen from using the same liberty in 
adopting, as their own, words designating places and things which, in days 
of old, were not knownt or if known* not so fully as at present, to our Irish 
ancestors, and for which, consequently, they have left us no nomenclature. 
The writer of these Lessons has, therefore, no hesitation in introdudng, when 
necessary, into Gaelic, words like the following : — Blectridtyi telegraph, tele- 
gram. Algebra. 

These terms are so familiar to English speakers that we are not surprised 
to hea,r occasionally persons apparently educated, but who cannot certainly 
lay claims to scholarship, speak of them as pure English, and with ignorant 
simplicity ask those conversant with Keltic, what is the Gaelic or Irish of 
technical names of foreign origin* not considjering that they are quite as Irish 
as they are English or French. 

The introduction of words of this class into the Gaelic vocabnlary does 
Qot by any means prove that it is wanting in copiousness or richness. On the 
contrary there is no tongue, not even Greek or German, that can compete with 
Gaelic in its feasibility of forming compounds, and its ever-productive fecun- 
dity in yielding, in the hands of any competent linguistic artist, new terms 
by which every shade of meaning can be fully and fitly expressed ; yet it i| 
true that, no matter how rich or copious soever, or how fecund in givhi^ 
birth to terms a languagermay be, instances will occur in which no oombina- 
tioii of primitives or derivatives. will convey the exactly identical idea whiclk 
a particular name, known from common usage, will convey. This is weU 
exemplified in the French language. No enemy of the French people ci|i 
deny that their language is rich and copious in the highest degree; y^ 
frenchmen cannot, it seems, find in their language equivalents for *' beef- 
steak," " meetings," " tenant-right," « eviction," *< poor-house," " my lord," 
•• steamer," " Whig," " Tory." No Uteral translation wiU convey, in tlw 
French language, the idea attached to these words in English. ' 
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bof^eACAf bo 4)biA, 5]6 ifl b-fu^l ad fpeup aw T^ 6o 

gOfltl) ASttf CO 5I1W, t)0 AD C->AeTi CO flAjDCeAtDA^l A'r 

CA^b A5A|b-fe. 

H| fttAi]t Tpe fAoitcttjAft At]t b^c f6f; a6c cI^ bql A3ATD 
^tr "^ 5-c]0DD f eAccTi)A|De (at the end of a week) le cod5« 
Da6 4t)6. Be]8 A5An) AfHseAb le ctt]t ca5Ab *DUAi]t j^^- 
o6^A^6 iDe A|t|f. 

30 b-q f|D, Ajuf 50 biiAC If iDtfe* A AeAi1% 6il|f, bo 
lijAC TDUlltDeAC, 

6o$Ai>» 



rOKTY-FIRST LESSON. 

Derivative Nouns in Irish are personal or abstract : 

Personal Nouns end in 6||t, A]|te» ai, A169 and are formed 
from primitive nouns or from past participles. 

4)o|taf , a door ; bofiufO|p, and, contractedly, bo|if d|]t. 

S^u>c, labour, punishment; fAoc6||t, a punisher, a torturer. 

8t)olcA, praised, past part. ; TDolr6||t, a praiser. 

3|t A8u]5ce, loved ; 5]t^6u]3ceo]|i. 

SA]ta]5ce, overcome, rescued, surpassed, exceeded, violated ; 

fAtiu^jceoiji, one who by persevering overcomes another ; 

a rescuer, a conqueror, a violater ; root, f^ft, very, over* 

much. 

Personal Nouns in A^fte. 

CeAl5, deceit ; ceAl5A^|te, a deceitful, tricky fellow* 
C|tu|r, a harp ; c]tu]ci]te, a harper* 
SeAl5, hunting; t^5^1T^^9 & hunter. 

The endings 5]]t, A]|te, are supposed to be broken forms 
of the word f eA]t, a man ; if so, f eA|t is also the root of the 
Latin ending or; as, amator^ 5^'^8u|5ceo]]t ; and of the 
English ending er ; as, lov^r. 

Personal Nouns in A], a]6,* u]6 (we omit the usual final e). 

CAt, a battle, a battalion ; caca^6, a warrior. 
2^ac, a pig, swine ; t9uca]6, a Bwine*herd. 

* In pretentiag to the stadent the meaning of the termination A^d, aj, ot 
A01. we must ascend to the verr cradle of Keltic ajlUUing. In tracing Ihenot 
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ScAf]t, a story, a histoiy ; |xA]ttAi6| an historiaou - s 

'Citeub, a flock ; c|teubA^6, a shepherd. 

Abstract Nouns terminate in Af (or eAf), m.; ^cCyfem;,; 
or in the gen. case sing, feminine of adjectives. 

2lf or eAf , m, 

Adjs*j ii7A]6, good; iDA^ceAf, vti, goodness* 

Qlc, bad; olcAf, badness. 

C^ftAb, a friend ; CAftAbA]*, friendship. 



to the present the several meanings of the word, we see an illustiatioii of the 
way in which human speech has grown* 

iH^f Aoif or AO]i> is a primative^the root of many families of words. 

In its very earliest acceptation it means (1) element, and, therefore, 
(2) fire, air, water. 21t, fire, is still preserved in its derivative, AoibeAl, a 
coal ; and its diminutive form, AO]beAl65, or A0]blo5, a spark. ^], air, in 
AetApr or Aett ; a|, water, in Ab, fluid, the root of AhA^t), a river ; (3) a first 
principle, therefore, or cause ; (4) a being, a human being, a person, as we 
see in the words r^oi, a sage (from ro, good ; and ^aot, being) ; bAof, a bad 
man (from do, bad ; and ao|) ; bt^of, a druid (from tiA^% oak ; and Aoi) ; 
frA]6, a prophet (from ^a, a cause ; and A|6) ; Latin, vates; one of the order 
of priests, to whom, among the Celts, the office of offering sacrifice and 
ei^laining natural causes was assigned, O'B. 345 ; (5) the Uver, which so 
well aids in supporting life, in this sense it is written Ae, and Ae6— plarsl 
Ae6A. In its signification of person, applied specially, it means (6) stranger, 
a guests— in which sense it is commonly written ao|6. (Hence Aoide^e* 
hospitable, courteous ; A0]6eAcc, hospitality, courteousness.) Also (7) a re- 
spectable, skilful, learned person ; and, in the abstract, (8) skill, knowledge! 
honor, respect, learning, discipline, elegance, stateliness ; (9) a swaa* 

It not only signifies a being, but the abode of beings ; therefore, teniiory, 
land, island ; as, f Coluipb C]Ue, the Island of Columbkille ; (Hebrew, at, an 
island) ; also the substance, or wealth, which any territory must contain. 
Hence it signifies cattle, a herd-^particularly sheep ; from ao]6, a herd, Is 
derived A0]6A]fte, a keeper of flocks, and, in a special sense, a shepherd. 

From AC], a being, is formed vao) (i.e.. At) ao]), a creature ; and its di- 
minutive form, which, to this day, is in common use, 0AO|6An, or, by chang- 
ing 6 into Iff ^A<r]i}SM), an infant. Also vh or 015, a girl, a female descendant ; 
which is employed before the family names of females, as Ua, or O, is befort 
those of males j as, nj^itte "H]*' Ccijoa]U iuS^ao t)ofbi)A]ll Ui CounA]ll, 
Mary O'Cdnnell, the daughter of Daniel O'Connell. '* Ki," and not '* Ua," 
or O, is placed before the family name when women are spoken of. 

0|be, a forefather, an educator, a professor, a teacher, is derived from 
Aot, and be* of; i. e., a man of learning, knowledge, skill, discipline; or from 
AC], a being ; and t)e, of God ; one holding God's place in the guidance of 
youth. ^o]be, youth, springs from this root, and its derivative AO|beAbACi 
well-behaved: so do many others which apparently are simple worda 
Those we have given will suffice. 
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O5IAC, a young man, a bondman ; osUcAf , bondagie, a kind 
of metre. 

5lo!)bA, adj.^ single ; from aoi?, one ; AopbAcc, unity 
4[>Aoi7A« acj^*., human ; bAoi)Acc, humanity. 
'CitAjll, «, a slave ; c|iA]lleAcc, slavery, 
Sseul, a story ; fTieuU^S^ a story-teller ; fseuUjSeAcc, story- 
telling. 

SeAl5A]]te, a hunter ; t^AljAi^teAcc, hunting. 
?0^^llc5|]i, a deceiver ; ti)eAllco|]ieAcc, the act of deceiving. 

6, the gen, case sing, fem. of adjectives. 
a|tb, high ; A]|ibe, height 
T:J|toiD, heavy, deep, pensive, pregnant; c|io|n)^ heaviness, 

pensiveness, pregnancy. 
SeAl, white, bright ; 5|le, brightness, whiteness. 
From fl^x) comes f lAjuce, and not fUiije ; and from f A0]t, 
- T^<^^PT^} and not f AO]|ie ; bA0]i, bAOjitf e ; f AOjif acc and 
bAopf Acc, freedom and slavery. 

lyiminutives in ai?, m.; in fp, mas. otfem,; in ^"5^ fem, ; as, 



8lfib, high. 

60CC, poor. 
CiK>c, m, a hill. 

toe, a lake. 



« 



f 



4>aII, blind« 



^ j 



StftbAi), an elevation, a ter- 
race. 

B0CCA17, a poor person. 

Ci^cAi), m, a hillock ; ci^ 
CAi7]i), a very small hill. 

LocAi), a small lake. 
"4DA1155,/, play called blind- 
man's buff; a bandage co- 
vering the eyes; a buffet, 
a leech, a mole, a dor« 
mouse, blind-fish, or king- 
fish. 

4)aIUd, m, a great heap ; a 
cairn, an Ogham monu- 
ment; also for bAllAjtAi;, 
.>9i, a blind fellow; ojae^who 
is purblind. 
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CfAit, dusty, grey, dark, C]A]i65, f^ a black insedt 
From c]A]t is denved (St.) with many claws ^ a kind 
C]A|tWs name» and that bf beetle, a chafer ; ci^^ 
of Kirwin, which, in Irish, |iad, w, a small black sdd ; 
is C]A|i8ttbAi^, meaning .a a clod of turf, 
swarthy, black haired per- 
son, — Transactions of the 
Ossionic Society, (Note 
by Standish Hayes, vol. 
iii*, p. 50.) 

Stewart is jostly of opinion that the termination t^A]6 ot ti76, added to 
nounsi has a collective (not a plural) import, like the termination ri9 in the 
French words, eavakrhi kifanterie, and rp in the English words, cavaify, 
utfantry, yeomanry ; as, Uoc|U]6, a band of heroes.— O'i7o»09aii9 p. 333. 

Of this class are : 

&AC]tAj6, cavalry ; from eAc, a steed. 
6tti)lA]6, birds ; from eui), a bird. 
St)4^c]t4^^6, youths ; fix>m tDAc, a son. 

Many words that are not diminutives end in ai) ; as, lab, 
a bend ; lubAi), m, a bow ; n^ojt^i), many, a large number; 
from Ti)0|t, large ; cAfAi) (from cAf, turn, or cof , foot), a 
path; ojlleAt), an island; from ol, above, over (as in the 
word ol-A]l|>6Ac, cis-sdpine), and l^i), the tide, t.e., land 
above the waves ; or from ofle, other, apart ; and Iao, land, 
a.^., land apart from the main land. ^ 

Other words ending in ai), from cat), time ; or from cAp, 
possessions; are of this class; as, f ucA]t), eternal, ever-lasting, 
as found in the last part of the Apostles' creed (A])t)f ai; 
ifT^beACA fuA6A|f), and [in] life everlasting), is derived from 
f o, bliss, blissful, and cao, time ; meaning the blissfril con- 
tinuity of eternal life. From the termination ca]09 or cat^ 
land^ a region, riches, possessions in land or in stock, are 
Ibtmed the words ^^i^cAft), a vineyard ; from ^|oi), wine, and 
TAi) ; TtofCAi), a rose-garden ; ii)U]|t^cAt), a garden of myrtles ; 
Btt]CAti7, 'Britain—- the land of the Brits, or speckled peo- 
ple; 9X)^v^\t^]r)^ Mauritania — the cad of the Mauri; \u^ 
bttf CA1), the CAD or 3region along the river Indus or Sindus^ 
as it was ori^nalLy c^led. 

Ht^ a region^ « lenitory, is in its broken form ]a, the te^ 
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mlnatioh of almost all the Latin topographical names that 
have that ending. Ex. : Assyria, 2lffW]^!^^> from 2lffu]t 
and i^t. It is, however^ found as a prefix in the word 
JACA^Ue, the region of beauty. 

A few words end in bATt, top, produce; as, ceoUbAtt, 
melody, warbling; ceoUbAji, i)a i)-eut), the warbling of 
birds; from ceol, song; btt^llebAfi^ foliage, leaves (Sc9tch, 
b|leAc).' 

We belieye the following ' ChanBOnneUe' to be the productipn of a Coi]% 
naught poet* tiis poetry has outlived his name : — 

F099 *-- ^' One monUng very emiy, me morning in the l^mngj^- 

h 

Wac AO|biD bo ijA b-oM^^ 

t)'e]|tfJeAu 50 b-^n&, 
'5 A B]6eAun A ceileAbAft \e ij-A cejle 

2l]fV AOt) cttAO]b Aib^iO I 

Tionf deub ti)|le 5t^6— 
tf tAbA 6 1JA ceile otU]i7i] 
t)'e]tifS«'Aou 5AC U. 

IT* 
If hss,jne f )0!)A Ai) l]le. 

It belt© t 'iJA 'ij TB^I'P' 
It b]ij«e f 'ij At) bei6l|iw, 

'^ It rofWlS© t D^ n'Sne|t»— 
It ireAtin }ov& tin tt^lo 

^ UAitleAcc 't A T9e7iw, 
'S A t)]A! ci!x It 1)^ T^^l&ir 

FuAt3A|l bo to' ^efn9« 



(TVatM/a/ton.) 

nn)BB. THS O&SVNWOODb 



How pleasant, O little warblers I 

Smiles Morn upon your bow'rs, 
Where etch sings to his love, beside him 

In the 'gladness of sunny hours. 
I^t thtts-^-aby not thns-^HBhinfet morntqs 

On me and my darling queen ; 
ft may bteak over both as brightly* 

BM fbr is %bQ w«y bet^w^nl . • 
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II. . .-t. 

She*8 whiter than the white IU7, 

Oh lovelier to gaze upon ! 
She's sweeter than yiolin sin^ng^' 

More radiant than the San. \ 

Bat, than all her beauty, morebeaateous 

Is her mind's nobility— 
O Lord ! make short this absence— 

This bitter woe to me ! 

TSramlated by Ekxonnacb- 

Verbs end, for the first person singular, in ^ti). 

In order to know the verbal endings it is necessary to 
l^bm thoroughly the conjugation of a regular active verb, 
which has been already furnished in the *' Easy Lessons ; 
see Lessons 49, 50. 

VOCABULARY. 



99 



211175^1% m, privation, tribulation, 
aisiictlon; from Axi) (a privative 
particle), and 5Att, aid, help. 

Slotto, m, more correctly, ADtt)&^, or 
AQTiAt, from At), not, and fuxt, 
prosperity, misery, hardship, dis- 
tress, misfortune, great poverty. 
Zs% Toe Avv ADtto, I am in great 
poverty. Sli^ttocAc and Aotto6Ac; 
afflicted, poor, miserable. . '*' 

t)UAi)-reAtii7Ac, adj€c», persevering; 
fh)m buAi7, lasting; and re^r* 

li)AC. 

CeAOD ^AftA, Kenmare ; firom ceAi^o, 
head; and h^ajia, gen. case of 
f9U)tti of the sea. 

t>iobXx]l, /• (from b], v^anting; and 
bA^l, a blessing, a prosperous 
issue, success;) loss, defeat, de- 
struction. 

TotlMt), m, learning. 

1ocle>Acc,/, understanding, intellect, 
ingenuity, device ; ]i)cleAcc, for 



lonleAcc; from 7i)n,or |i7C|ii,and 
leAcc, a lesson. 

looAoi) (from ]oi7, or Aun, in; and 
Aoi), one), the same; loijAim 
A5ar, the same as; b'|0f|i)Ai7 
le]te A5ur, it was the same vnth 
her-^f.e., she considered it the 
same as. 

^otjDxn^tf m, an attempt, an a|tack; 
6u5 re touijru]6 ofiTij, he made 
an attack on me ; v, to attadk ; 
prep,, to, towards ; it is deilted 
from ]ot70> or ai)D, in ; and f «0e« 
sit 

lAcAjft, n,f, presence, company; U- 
tA^tteAcc, presence; a lAtAnt 
{adv), (at) present; as, b| ipe 
A lA6A]tt, I was present. 

0)beAr» m, education; from o]be, t 
teacher, a professor. (See NoU 
p. 254.) 

S)\t V, to ahed, part ; A15 r|ls qa 
Dbeott, shedding tears. 



EXERCISE LXYIII. 



CeAl^ntQAttA, 

Ut) T]tceAi^ Uv &e 197 i9eo6AfO 
^17 fotmvii, 1861. 



21 ibfc ii)tt]|ti)]$ — Ht) le]C]]t bo tspi^^ cu 6 Loi)boi) At) 
boii)A6-lA-6eu5 be *t) ip| a z^ CApc, bo faA]tATi)A|i (wa 
received) a]]i n^Aibfi) (in [the] morning) ^vv )^* 1^1 
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b|tdb n)6^ o^^vv '3 a le^JeAS. <Do f]l bo n)ACA]|t beoyiA 
^15 cu]Ti)T)tt5A6 0|ic, 't)UAi|i couA]|ic (saw) f^ bo |*5|iiobAi5. 
B' ioi)i)AT) le]ce fe A3uf cu be]C a UcA|]t. 6] luAC5a||i 
TDO|t A]|i %)A]]te A3uf A]|i C^]c, A5Uf A]Ti 2i)A]ble. N4 
b| CO pAbA A]|i]f 3AD le|C||i a cu]t Ctt5A]i5T). 

'Ca ctt tDAji b| 5®^T^^lc (Gerald) 5[iiff]i) a tooboi) 
r]TDC]oll be]c tD-bl]A3DA |?]CC]b 5 fit), fAO] An)3A|i A5Uf 
Aij|t6. So ft Ai> CAO] c^ fe le 5AC u]le fOAji 65, Tt)6|t- 
fDqi>§AC (high-minded), cu]3noi?AC (intelligent). Na ca]1 
bo Ti)||*DeAc: Bi buAij-feAf njAC ; c^]b lAece TDA]c;e |ion)^c 
(good days are before you). "C^ilt 65 ; cA]b tjeAjtc A3uf 
lu& bo CTjAit) A3Ab; c^]b c]aI A3Uf ]i)cleACc A3Ab, 0]beAf 
A5ttf f03lATi7, ^tibA]lc]8 ASuf cu]3fe A3Ab. N] be]6 ca]U| 
TK) Ai)]to ojic T)iop f A]be, oiji cu]|i]TD ca3Ab '^aij leiqji fo, 
DocA cu]3 puijcA : 3IAC leiJeAU cu5Ab |?6]o, o'u CA]ll 
A3uf o't) b|c-bpA3A]l ADO A ]tAb cu, B' f ^1^11^ 3tt|t b' 6 at) 
|ittb ]f freAftjt A CA|tlA leAc, ad Ti)^]b i*]D b' fulAD3. ^1 
f0|iuf bul A]|i A3A]6 A]|i f A]|i|i3e ad C-f^OSAll fO 3AD 
roDCA bojibA lODDfttl^e. Cu]|i]n) addc] fo, le]q]t cu5Ab 
o'd TbA]3i|X]|i* A]3 ^|ib-ceADDAi& a LoDboD le a b-^u]l A|5e 
CA]b]teA6. Se a bAftAiDA^l, A3ttf ^f fft iDO bA|iAn)A|l fe]D 

ft, DAC b-fU]l A]3 6]|l]0DDAC A3Uf 30 1D6|l-Tb0|l A]3 Ca- 

co]l|ceAC, tDA]C Af|i bfc le ^^3a.]1 tda]! bu8 c6\^ a Sac- 

fADIA : ACC b^ADt^A^b AD ^eA]l CAjlAbAC td6|i 1*0, ]tub n)A|C 

btt]c. Bl fl^DS cu]fi|b bo Ti)ACA]]t A5ttf bo 6eA|tbf|u|iA a 
D5|t^6 A3Uf A iD-beADD Acc ca3AC. 

So ltA]b ctt pAO| cuTDbAc <t)ft> f© Stt^Se 

4D' ACAjl ADCtlTi)ADA]5, 

SftAjtuD ^AC SeAbAig. 
EXERCISE LXIX. 

' Dear Sir — 21 Sb^o] &]l — The young man who will give 
. you this letter is the son of an honest farmer on my estate. 
f Jc TDAC f ft]lrDA||ie coeAfCA c4^ A|ti ido 6iiccAi6-f e ad i:eAii 

* ^ (initial) after the preposition and article is not aspirated in the 
|c spoken language ; as, o*r) nyX]o}X^J\^ > ^ *^ fOeub. To aspirate it, however, 
. is conformable to principle, and accords wUii the practice observed in tiiO 
written language by the best Irish sofaolari. 

2 
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55 A b6A|ipAf bu]c At) le]C]fi fo. He is (judging), from 
all I have heard, a worthy man. 'C^ fe ox) roh\o bo cua- 
U|8 tije, 'in)A 8u|i)e f|UT)CAc: The youth has gone to 
London to carve his own fortune. <Do cttA]8 at) o65^i?ac 
bo toDboi) le thA "poiicui) a JeAjijiAS atdac 60 ifh\t). I 
have learned (heard) that he is a person of (in whom there 
is) promise (^jtb-boij;), learning (f otjIati)), and virtue (beAj- 
beufA), See if you can do something for him. I know you 
possess (30 b-|?u]l AjAb) great influence (cutijacc). Any 
thing you do for him I shall consider (bo Ti)eAfpA]6 vje) aa 
having been done for (5u|t |i]t)t>eA6 6 a||i f^^p). 

Dear Sir, your very obedient servant, 
4>o fe^jibifAis tio-u|i|iATDA|3, 

Se:Jv3Ai? C^Dwi^f^ 

21 tO-t)A|le CottcA?^, Af) be]CTbA6 U be lii] 
lOeoeAO A17 f^o^rpAift, 1861. 
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From words of one syllable, with which our first Lesson commenced, the 
learner has steadily advanced in knowledge of special etymology to be abk 
now to understand at first sight the meaning of a polysyllable or compooad 
word of any length. Along with special etymology, with which the art of 
spelling is so combined, he must have acquired, what has been considered a 
great difficulty in Gaelic learning, a knowledge of spelling with facility and 
correctness, and become familiar with the idiomatic turns of Keltic speech. 
We need not, therefore, exclude, as we have hitherto done, '*word» of 
learned length" in Gaelic, from our coming Exercises, should their nie be 
re(|bred. 

The grammatlcalqualities appertaining to nouns are gender, number, caa% 
person. 

Of gender we have already treated Ailly (See Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Lessons, pp. 87-98). 

To learn how Irish nouns form the plural, consult Lessons Twenty-fhir^ 
and Twenty*fourth.«— /i&idf. 

Person, in grammar, derives its order and relation from 
the speaker, and is firsts when it risfers to the great / (the 
speaker) ; tecondy when to the being spoken to ; thirds when 
to the name of that spoken of. 

Case remains yet to be treated* We define it> theOf to 
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be a change or increase in the final syllable of nouns signifi- 
cative of a relative change in meaning. 

Gaelic nouns undergo four such changes in their termina- 
tions, and consequently there must be four cases. These 
we call 

1st /Nominative. 
* \ Accusative. 
2nd. Genitive. 
3rd. Dative. 

4th. Vocative, answering to the nominative case of 
address in English grammar. 

Modern Irish grammarians, who have investigated this suhject, seem 
agreed that the lo^vest number of cases peculiar to nouns in our language is 
four. (See Irith Grammar, by Dr. Donovan, and the College Irish Gammar, 
Hcond edition, p. 55) ; from which we quote the following : — 

** In regard to the cases, their names and their number, it may be well 
to propose here a few questions, and to answer them, for the satisfaction of 
the learned and enlightened student. 

" Why are the nominative and accusative ranked as one case ? Because 
according to the definition of case, they have only one or the same inflection. 
Why then retain the term accusative ? Because it expresses an idea different, 
either in fact, in mode, or in grammatical relation, from those conveyed by 
the direct or nominative case. 

*' Dative alone is a name given, in this edition, to the third case, just (1) 
lo lessen the numbers of cases, and (2) because this practice — of cabling the 
tbkd case by the term dative — has the sanction of Oreek grammarians in the 
grammars they have written of that ancient tongue. 

" Why is the term poetetHve, as in English grammar, not employed instead 
of genitive 1 Because less suitable and less truthful to^Kpress the meaning 
of the first oblique case. Let us see what the words possessive and genitive 
mean, and how far that meaning is applicable to this case. 

'« The term genitive conveys the idea of generation, origin^ birth, tource, 
fint eaute, . and indirectly, that of pottestion, control, relation; as, the 
lather's son (generation, birth) ; this boy is Patrick's son (birth, possession) ; 
thai- is George's gun (possession) ; father's land (possession) ; James's arm 
(connexion, source, origin) ; the ship's side (same, by analogy). The term 
possessive conveys only the secondary meaning of the first oblique case- 
namely, possession, and does not express that of generation, origin, birth, 
source, while the term genitive does fully convey those ideas along with that 
of possession. Which torm, then, is to be preferred ? Certainly that of 
lenitive. 

" Again, in English there are two kinds of possessive casea^-the real and 
the false^ or the Anglo-Saxon and the Norman : 

The Seal— Anglo-Sozoxu False— Norman. 

Peter's side. The side of Peter. 

The hUl's foot. The foot of the hia 
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** We cannot say, the hiirs foot ; because the possessive, kHl'tf would de^ 
note a possessor, and a hill cannot possess. The false possessive (<^ thci 
must be used in those instances where no real possession is implied. The 
real and the false English possessives have only one real corresponding case 
in Gaelic, the genitive. It expresses, as in Latin and in Greek, real or analo- 
gical origin, cause, connexion, procession, possession. It is better to employ 
the term genitive, which, as in Latin and Greek, embraces both kinds. 

" The vocative singular and plural has in many instances inflections diffe- 
rent from the nominative, and is on this account properly called by another 
name than that of * nominative case of address/ " 

DECLENSION. 

Taking the definition of case to be a change or increase 
in^the final syllable of a noun significative of a correlative 
change in meaning, there are nouns of a certain ending in 
the nominative that have a class *of changes which other 
nouns of a different ending in the nominative or uninflected 
form have not. Declension then is the formation of case- 
endings. In Gaelic there are five classes of case-endings, 
a point on which grammarians seem at present to have 
agreed. There are, therefore, five declensions. 

The key of the series of cascendings of a noun of the first or second 
declension, is the final vowel of the last syllable of the undeclined noun. 
This vowel has bjeen called the " characteristic," because by it the character 
of the declension becomes known. It can, with equal propriety, be called 
the key- vowel. 

Our readers already know that the gender of a Aoun which is the name 
of an inanimate object is regulated by this key-vowel. (Nay, the formation 
of the plural of an immense class of nouns— the parasyllabic classes 
directed entirely byjit.) It is no wonder then that Dr. O'Donovan says : 
** the gender has more influence on the formation of the cases than any 
ending of the nominative."— /ruA Grammarf p. 78. 

The key-vowel is our principal guide in the formation 
of the three first declensions ; gender a necessary help. 

Whenever a noun ends in a consonant it is plain that the vowel imme- 
diately preceding it must be broad or slender. 

THE FIRST DECLENSION 

embraces nouns ending in a consonant which is just pre- 
ceded in the same syllable by a broad vowel, provided the 
noun is of the masculine gender. 

We say : " provided the noun is of the masculine gender,'' for if it be 
feminine, it is then not of the first declension ; as, >clttAr, an ear ; coff A 
foot; Uti}, a hand s rUc, a rod; which are feminine (see Part II., p. 93). 
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All nouns, therefore, specified in ** Role I., for knowing the gender of 

«ihose Irish nonns which are names of inanimate objects'' (fbid., p. 93), are 

e( the first declension ; but all the exceptions to Rule I. are of the second or 

third. Similarly, names of men, for the greater part, which end in a cooso* 

sant preceded by a broad vowel, belong to this deeleosion. 

EXAMPLES. 

B^t^b, mas»^ a poet, a bard. 
Primary, or unaspirated, form : 

Singular. PluraL 

Gen. Bs^iTib B^jtb 

Dat. B^jib B^ltbA]b 

Voc. 6^1116 6>|ibA. 

2. 

C^fAT), m.j a path. 

Gen. CAfA|t) C^vfAO 

Dat. C^fAi) CAfAT)A]b 

Voc. CAfA^I) CAfADA. 

3. 

^A]tcAC, m.j a rider. 

Ac^' } "^^^^^ ^A^CAis 

Gten. ^A|tcAi5 ^A]tcAc 

Dat. 2pA]tCAC ^A|tCAf3fb 

Ace. ^A11CA]5 ^AjtCACA. 

The changes which the initial or first oonsonant of the word assumes, 
are regpilated by the rules that direct the phonetic use of aspiration and 
eclipsis of which we have already treated at considerable length (^tee Lessons 
18, 19; and Lessons 4, 5, 6, 9, 11). We shall give an example or two of 
the articulated form. 

SBGOND DECLENSION. 

The key- vowel of the second declension is slender (]) ; 
nouns, therefore, that end in a consonant preceded in the 
same syllable by the vowel ], are of this declension. 

And these are all femidine (tee Rule 3, p. 94). Nay, so far does the 
influence of gender prevail, that nouns having the key-vowel broad (which 
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is the chaneteriatie of the first) are, nerertheless, of the second declensioii, 
if they are feminine. 

This decleoiion is disting^shed from the first by its taking an additional 
syllable (e) in the genitiYe case. Nouns belonging to it are then of the 
imparasyllabic class. 

EXAMPLE. 

4)u|ly/., a wishi a desire, an element. 

Singular. PluraL 

Ac"'} *"*'^ ^'"l^ 

Gen. bu]le {dooU'c) bu]l 

Dat. bu]l bu]l|b 

Voc. bii|l 8a]le 

%* Dujly an element, is pronounced short, nearly like bjl ; b6|l, a wish- 
long. 

In like manner are declined all nouns of this class which 
end in a single or double consonant preceded by ] ; as, c^U, 
y., a church; cl^if, a sand-pit, a hollow; c^|T),yi, reproach, 
a fine; b|iu]TD, /., the back; 3l6]]t, glory; tt?]1), /., meal; 
1)1^1), /•> poison; p^|f, /., passion; n*^l^>/*> street; fCAi^t, 
/l, history; t^l^j/** *° ®y®> ^T*> hour. 

Example of a noun feminine of which the key-vowel is 
broad : cof,/., a foot. 

Ace? f ^^^ ^*^*) ^^^^ ^^^^ 

Gen. co]|*e {koske) cof 

Dat. co]|» (kosh) cof A]b 

Voc. co]f (chosh) co|*A 

Observe— In the genitive case singular how a slender vowel f is inserted 
before r, because the increase e in the next syllable is slender. This is 
caused by the principle of vowel assimilation — slender with slender and 
broad with broad, caoI le caoI A5ur leACAo le le^dAo*— so ofteik ex- 
plained for the learner. 

The entire class of feminine nouns ending in a consonant 
preened by a broad vowel are declined like the above : 



cloc, f.y a stone, 
clo5,y., a bell, 
cluAf,/., an ear, 

c|ior, 






cross 

C|10C - " ^^^^^ 



Urb, a hand, 
feob, a jewel, 
1*Iac,/., a rod, 
t]toD, the nose. 
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And all feminine nouns in 05 (diminutives and deriva- 
tives); as, C|A|i05, a chafer; |:ttire65, yi, a lark; |:u]i)e63, 
/I, a window ; ^6^003, a pea-hen. 

TUIRD DECLENSION. 

The third declension comprises those nouns, as well femi- 
nine as masculine, which end in a consonant preceded by a 
single or broad vowel. 

Though no key-vowel serves to distinguish as a group the class that 
belongs to this declension from those of the first and seconc^ yet nouns of a 
certain termination and order are classified as belonging to it ; for example : 
names of offices peculiar to men; as, toeAUcom* cttucu]^6eo]ti ; abstract 
nouns {fern*) in acc ; as, rAo^tf acc, freedom ; verbal nouns that have a broad 
vowel in the final syllable. 

The peculiar feature of this declension, by which it is distinguished from 
the second as well as from the first, is that the genitive singular takes an 
increase not of e but of a. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) 2QeAllcdt|t, wi., a deceiver ; (2) aijijt^cc, /., love, fond- 
ness ; (3) bA||i, /., oak. 

Singular. Plural. 

^ ^ A Q f n?eAUc6]]t ii)eAllco||i]8 

Gen. Ti)eAllcd|tA ti)eAllc5||i 

Dat. Ti)eAUcd||i tDeAllc6]|i]b 

Voc. Ti)eAlc5|]i Ti)eAllc6]|t]& 

(2) Nom.l 

Ace f ^^^r^^^ Api^fACCA 

Gen. AppfAccA At)t)fAcc 

Dat. AlJPfACC Apt^fACCA^b 

Voc. At)l)fACC Al)T)fACCA 

All derivatives in acc are declined after the above form* 

(3) Nom."> ^ 

# Acc. } ^^'^ ^^^^ 

Gen. bA]tA feA]|i 

Dat. bAf]t , bA|tA]b 

Voc. 6A||t 6a|ia 

So are declined c5]|i, /., justice — gen. coftA; cu|b,/., a 
portion — gen. cobA ; td^I, /., honey — gen. n^eAlA ; as, ii)i 
i)A ToeAlA ; Ti)U]|t, fij sea — gen. Ti)A]tA, of the sea. 2tcA]]t, 
father — ^gen. ACA|t; rt?ACA]]t, mother — gen. n)ACA|i; b|iACA]]t, 
brother— gen. bttACAjt, are of this declension, though they 
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form the gen. case commonly by omitting the slender 
vowel 1 before the final consonant ; as, acaji, Ti>ACAm b|tA^ 
CA]t; cACA]|t, /., a city, makes the gen. CACA|tAc, and con 
tractedly, CAC]t^c, 

To Uie third declension belong — (1) personal nouns 
eliding in 0||t ; (2) abstract nouns, in Acr ; (3) verbal 
nouns that terminate in U5A6, a8, a]1, acc ; (4) all prlini- 
tive nouns that form the genitive by taking an additional 
syllable (a). This last ckss can be learned only by ex- 
perience. 

In regard to them, the words of Dr. O'DoDOvan can he appropriately and 
with truth applied, *' the learner will discover that, as in Latin, Greek, and 
other languages, so in Irish, he must learn the gender and genitive case 
singular of most nouns, by reading or the help of a dictionary." 

FOURTH DECLENSION. 

It is a fact, that the final syllable of a noun terminates 
either in a vowel or a consonant. 

Nouns, the final syllable of which end in a vowel, 
belong to the fourth and fifth declensions. Of these per- 
sonal nouns, mas. ending in Aijte, in A]6e, u^be ; and other 
nouns, in e, mas. or fem., are oiT the fourth declension. Also 
those that terminate in consonants, viz., ^5, |6, and dimi- 
nutives in ]r)i are of this declension. 

It is characterised by haTing no inflection in the singular. The plural 
form ends in ce, 6e, or |6, as can be learned from Twenty-Fourth Lesson. 

EXAMPLES. 

CiSe^injA, a lord ; f A]i)pe, a ring. 

Singular. PluraL 

Nom. Ace"! Nom. Ace. V. c|3eA|ti)A]6 

Gen. -- . Gen. citeAnijAb 

Dat. ■^ISe*!*')* Dat cSeATtpAiblb 

Voc J 

Nom.Acc.\ Nom. AccV. irAiijqfi 

Gen. ItrA,.,.,^ Gren. ^lOoe^S . 

Voc* J 

. * r, c, and p in the eumplei, c|geA|tqA, F«|i)e, )>eAf«r'*> ok aspirated 
hi the vocative case. 
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FIFTH DECLENSION. 

The nouns belonging to this declension are very limited 
in number. Most of them terminate in a vowel, and are 
of the fem. gender ; some few, however, are masculine- 
Their distinguishing mark is, that in the gen. case they. 
end in i>. 

See Forty-Fourtii LessoDi In which is presented a full list of all the nouii9 
of this declension, pp. 270, 271, 272, &c. 

EXAMPLE. 

PeAjifA, a person. 
Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Ace. V. peAjif ^ Norn. Ace. V. |ieAttf At)A 
Gren. peAjifAi) Gen. jie^ji^'AX) 

Dat. -peAjifA]!) Dat. peAjif^vijAib 

VOCABULARY. 



^lheir> /• 2d dec. (pr. dyveith), from 
^], element, byA]r* of deathjabyss, 
<sea, ocean ; Welsh, qfun/t ; it is 
like the Greek, hfivaaos. 

Sl)(SeTr&Ac, vast, immense, prodigious, 
exaggerating. 

Coftltu^Ad, stirring, moving ; from 
co\\f a motion; n^ bOAn cotti 
do not move, co|t Ajti coft, roll- 
ing over and over ; roll on roll. 

t)oticA&Ar, m. 1st dec, darkness ; 
from oo|t&A, dark, black. 

}^A\An)<t adj. empty, void, unoccupied. 
English *' fallow," is not unlike 
it in sound or sense. 

fAon, adj, void, empty, vain, devoid 
of shape, feeble, toan ; Latin, 
eantim, changing v into f ,/aonum. 

5o|tt, V. to call, to name, to cry, to 
crow. 



Ho]T)i7, V. divide, cut into shares; «. 
a share, a part, a sect; (2) a 
point, nib, a promontary ; Greek, 
pip, a nose, a promontary. 

5olur, m. light (from rol, a word not 
now in use, but retained in 
Latin). 

Z^Xi "*• gen. cuir ; beginning, A]n 
b-cur, in the beginning ; written 
also cor. From cor is derived 
cot^c, beginning, and co]feAc, 
ihoiah-eiicht beginning, com- 
mencement, origin, precedence, 
first place ; cofrio, e. begin thou ; 
cojfTo o\\.Zf begin, set too. 

U]f5e, water; plu, uirs^e, waters ; 
HA i7*u]r5e, of the waters ; the 
more modern and the simpler 
form of the genitive: oa r)-u]f- 
56^6, also is used. 



An easy Exercise, taken from the Bible. 

1. 2l||t b-cttf bo c|iucu|3 4)] a ijeAti? A5Uf caUit). 
a3uf bo b| ^x) CAUii) fAOO ^suf fAUrb; A3Uf bo b| 
bojiCAbAr A|]i A5A]6 x)^ b-^l^eire A3uf bo b] Sp]otiAb 
t)6 *5 A coft|tu5A6 Of CY>x)X) v^ V'^]\Z^' 3. 2l3Uf. ba« 
bAiJic <D|a; b]8eA6 folttf Aiii), A3ur bo b] At) foli^r ^^^^ 
4. 2l3uf bo coT?i)AiTic <t>iA 3u^ btt6 n}^]t at? folwr; ^3»r 
jtopp fe ]t>]\i At) foluf A3uf AO bopcAbAj** 5. 2l5ur bo 
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501^ <t)|A be*i) c-foluf, la, A5uf be'i) bojtcAbAi* bo 30|]t 
^e 0]6ce : A5uf bo jt^ope ad i)0|u A3Uf Ap n)A]b]ij Ap 
ceub la, 6. 2l3ttf bubAijic <t)iA : b^&eAS fpeu|t a ineA* 
801) i)A ihu^rse, A3ttr lto]Tji)eA6 t)a b-^irS^^ ^ ^^ b-ttir3" 
qb. 7. 2l5uf bo ^]vr)e <t)iA at) t?^**l^ -^S^^f ^^^ ]ioii?i| 
i)A b-uirS^^ V^^] ^^ rP^lT^ ^ ^^ b-ttir3^lb of qoijij tja 
fp§]]te; A3uf b| idati n'^- Q- 2l3ttf bo 30]^ 4D|4 be*t> 
•n^euji, i)eATi)r 2l3Uf bo yifwe ai)^i)6]1) Asuf Ap ri)A]b]i) 
A179 bAjtA la. — /rz^A Biblcj by Dr. MacHale. 



FORTY-THIRD LESSON. 

NOUNS DECLINED WITH THE ARTICLE. 

An example or two of the articulated form are« according 
to promise, here presented : — 

Singolar* 

Nom. and Ace. ai) bafib, the bard. 
Gen. At) ba]]ib, the bard's. 

Dat. 5 *x) ii)-ba||tb, from the bard. 

Plural. 
Nom. and Ace. i^a ba]]tb, the bards. 
Gen. ijA Ti)-ba|ib, the bard's. 

Dat. 5 Ai) ba|tbA]b, from the bards. 

CoTi)|tAc an engagement, a hand-to-hand fight, (from co 
or corp, together; and b]tAC, old Irish; brachium^ Latin, 
an arm). 

Singular. PluraL 

N. and Ac. ai) cotbitAC v^ coiijitA^c 

Gen. M) con)|iA|C pA 3-coTt)ltAC 

Dat. 5' X) 3-coTi)|iAC 6 ija con)|tACAib 

CjiuAC, a stack ; eAc, a horse ; loc, a lake ; Ioac, a price ; 
&c., are declined like cotpjiAC. 

Obs. — In words of two or more syllables c final (aspirated) 
is changed in modem Irish into 3 (asp.) in the genitive sin* 
gular. See example, n)A]tcAC, p. 263. 

In Ene or Scotch Gaelic, nouns ending in c (asp.) follow the general 
analogy of inflection, like the fcnaspirated c in the foregoing ezampley coi^ft- 
fvAc ; or aspirated c in words of one syllable. 
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When the noun b^]tb is declined^ as in foregoing lesson, 
inthout the articley initial b in the genitive case singular is 
not affected in any way ; but declined unth the article, as 
in p. 268, it becomes aspirated, thus altering its sound from 
b to w. (The rules for, and reasons of this change are found 
in " Easy Lessons" Part L, observation i., p. 31, second 
edition.) Again, in the dative or prepositional case singular 
(not the plural) b in b^jib, and c in coii)fiAC, are eclipsed 
each by a cognate letter, b by n? ; c by 3, because the noun 
in the singular number affected by the article and governed 
by a preposition suffers eclipsis in its initial or first consonant 
when it is not either I, n), t), or ji. (See Twentieth Lesson^ 
Part 11. general rule^ p. 108.) 

In the genitive plural also, eclipsis takes place when 
nouns are affected by the article. (^See Twenty-first Lesson^ 
Obs. iii., p. 115.) 

The declension of a noun with the article is the same as 
that without the article. Attention to aspiration and eclipsis 
supplies the initial changes. 

EXERCISE LXXI. 

The several cises of nouns of each declension are here exemplified ; the 
figures indicate the declension. 

CofAC (1) lo^Dse (2) cUti (1) 
CofAc (1) ^]ce (2) cIoca8 (1) 
CofAC (1) fUcA (3) |:4t]lce (4) 
'CofAC (1) fU]ijce (4) ot^jA (4) 

CofAc, n, mat, commencement, heginning ; from cof, first principlCf be- 
ginning. Cof AC in each line is nom. case to ** '[f* understood : — thus, cor^c 
(Ofuse (ir) cXa.V' ; <^lA^» a board ; cIoca6, paving, flagging ; from doc, a stone ; 
|;A]lce, welcome, rejoicing ; of nA, a sigh ; are in their respective verses, each 
nom. case after (^r) ; lO|i)5e, of a ship ; A]te, of a kiln ; |:U6a, of a prince ; 
rUkjflce, of health ; are gen. case, governed by cofAc, by the rule common 
to 9XL languages that when two nouns signifying different things come 
together, that denoting possessor, originator, cause or source, of that indicated 
bj the other noun, is put in the gen. case. 

Again : 

^6] fie lo^ijse A b^A8 
4!)e]|te ^€ a lof3A6 
4)ef]te |:Iaca a c^|i>eA6 
IDeiite |*U]i)ce o]*i)a. 
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1)e]|ie, end ; b^CAft, to drown ; lof 5^6, to bum ; c^ineAd, 
to disparage ; ofOA, sigh. 

NominatiTes of the flnt declension. 

)Y feAti|i ]TD[ieAr 'i?A uAiSDe^f. 
" Strife is better than being alone." 

T1] lu]5eAi)D foijAf A]]t An)Ab4io (dat. case). 
** Prosperity does not befit a fool." 

Jnjjie^X^ contention; uA]3i)eAf, the state of being alone, 
loneliness. 

NondnatiTea of first and third. 

H) UAbA|l (1) ttA]fleACC (3). 
" Nobility is not pride." 

Gen. of first, ]f ^AbA cu]Ti)i)e (4) feAt)-le]i)b, (I) gen. 

** The recollection of an old child is long." 

CeAi) Ti)6|i DA Grille bi3e, large head of (the) little sense; 
ce]lle is gen. case of c|aII, f. b|5e, is gen. case f. of beA5, 
small. 

Gen. of second, *S6 ^ce ija p6|]ie (2) 5U]fe fe. 

" It is the eating of gretfn grain," (said in regard to something consuinf d 
before it has become matured.) 

Poftte 5lA|re, is gen. case of port sUf. 

SjOpiJAC A 3-C|ieACA9 ATJ UA]I) (2). 
'* The fox in sheep's clothing." 

SjoijijAC, is nom., ua]1), gen. of uao, 5-c|ieACAD, dative 
or prepositional case, c is eclipsed by 3, on account of the 
preposition a : all are of the first declension. 

Nom. plur., S^ a Iuac a Iocca cu3Ab. 

** Its faalts are its only cost to yon," (said to a person who despises a 
thing given gratis.) 

LuAc, 1st declen. ; loccA, nom. plur. 3rd declen.y from 
locc, cu3Ab, prep. pron. 
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FORTY.FOURTH LESSON. 

KOUNS OF THE SEVEKAL DECLENSIONS. 
FIRST DECLENSION. 

2lbAC9 geuy Abck]c, a dwarf, a sprite. 

2lbAi7Ctt]i, m, success, good luck ; 50 |tA]b Ap c-a8 ^^u\ 
Ai) c-AbAi>ca|i o|tc, *^ may prosperity and good luck attend 
you," is a prayer by which the poor express their gratitude 
to those who do them a kindness. 

2lbA|t, my a marshy portion of land, a swamp; ^'^^5 fe 
'f Ai> AbA]t 11)0, **he left me in the lurch," is a common 
saying. 

Slbl^D, m, &om Ab, an element, a fluid, water; and loi>, 
food, provision— -the Host, or altar-bread; AbUi) co|f|t]5ce, 
a consecrated Host; a wafer; paste made thin and baked. 

21qIai), m, from A]t), fine, agreeable, pleasant ; and loo 
food, provision. For this there is no equivalent in English. 
The common people supply its want by the generic term 
^ kitchen ;' others employ the word ' condiment.' This latter 
does not fully express the meaning of the Irish ai^Ui). The 
Latin obsonium comes near it in meaning. The Lrish word 
means whatever is eaten with bread, or with the common 
food of the people. )f hjajc a!> *c-ai?Iap' ad c-ocjiuf, 
^' hunger is good sauce." 

2l5AllATt), m. dialogue, arguing, speaking or conferring 
together ; from A5AII, speech, conversation, which is, per- 
haps, from A5, at ; A]le, another; £. e., interchange of thought 
in a social way. x 

2l|F]t]0D, nlj gen^ Aiirjiii), Mass; jtA^b cu ajj Aif|i]0D, 
were you at Mass ; b'e||T rpe A]f ]tioi)y I heard Mass ; A]f:|t|oi) 
b'effceACc a]|i 5AC bort)OAC A5uf l4t f AOfjie, to hear Mass 
on every Sunday and holyday. The derivation is A|f fji, or 
o]f][t, an offering; and for), worthy, befitting, i.e., an offer« 
ing befitting or worthv of the Deity. In the opinion of 
man in -every state of society, barbarous as well as civi- 
lly, sacrifice was considered the befitting offering worthy 
above all others of being raesented to the Supreme Being. 
Amongst the Pagan Irish, A||:ft^0o meant sacrifice. St. 
Patrick retained the word as fitly expressing to the minds of 
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his converts tlie high sacrificial character of the Mass. The 
Irish after their coaversion, retained, as Dr. O'Brien (Bishop 
of Cloyne) remarks, the words cite]beAn), bocuf , 5|t^6, to 
express (Christian) faith, hope, charity ; i^6]tA8, for adoration 
of the true God ; and pofA6, (bofAb, the giving of cows — 
bo), to express the sacrament of marriage. 
9 21cAC m. gen. aca]5, a man of terror, a gigandc figure , 
from aca6, fear; root, ac, to fear, to shrink from, to dread; 
written also f acac, ^ a|C, the same as ac (hence ^ A^cc^of , fear). 

B^aI, m. (Latin, bacuUum^ Cornish, bagl)y a staff, a 
shepherd's crook, a crosier; from bA, cows, and cuA]lle, a 
staff, Le.y a herd's staff or erook, with which cattle are de- 
fended by their keeper ; root, col, to protect, to hinder from ; 
vide^ col. 

BA5A]t, 771. a threat ; from bA or bAu, death, and 5^i]t9 to 
bawl, to cry out, 

BA]lceACAf, founding of a town; a derivative firom bAflce, 
towns. 

B^iT^i^eAC, m;- a limpet; from ba|t]i, because found on 
tops (b^^jt^) of rocks when tho tide has ebbed. 

BftAb^D, m. a salmon. 

B]tACA]]teACAt9 m. brotherhood ; derived from b]tACA]m 
a brother. 

CA0Y6eAi) (p. hy^an) a pelican; from cao|6, lamentation, 
and eat), a bird ; ca n^e i)A|t CA0]6eAi> Aoi7|tAC, I am like 
a solitary pelican. 

Collu|t, m. a pigeon ; colatt> (written also coin;), a dove, a 
pigeon. 

ColurpAi}, and coItdai), diminutive of colitti), a dove, a 
pigeon — the proper name Colman. 

C|teATi)A|t, m. a woodcock ; the horse-fly ; firom c]te]ti), to 
gnaw, to nibble. 

CacaI Cahal ; firom cac, battle, aI, support 

C^AjtAi), Eiran ; firom c]A]t, black. 

Co|tTi)Ac, Cormack. BAbbAjtb, Edward. 

&An?ot), Edmund. ScaiiaIc, Grerald. 

ittCAf, Luke. ^^ftcAi), Martin. 

2|}]ce^l, Michael, gen. 2t)]C|l ; as, r^jle SQfc^l (the Feast 
of St. Michael), Michaelmas. 

^tt]neAr, Maurice ; V)^c ^amin Fitz Maurice. 
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M]coUf, Nicholas. RoUp, Rowland, Orlando. 

BA6Ti)0Db, Raymond. R]obA|tb,. Robert. 

Se^TDUf, James. Sejiott), Jerome. 

S]Wor), Simon. ^ Uill]Aii), William. 

^AcSblrt?o]i), Fitzsimon. U^U^os = U|IIiati) 65, Dlick 

<Dui>, m. a hill, a mound, a stronghold, a castle, fortress, 
(ft tower. Latin, dutmm; Welsh, dyn. From the word 
bupare derived the names of many places not only in Ireland 
and Scotland, but in France, or old Gaul ; as, 1[)ai>, Down ; 
flDttth-^lll^ (Ae fort of the cliff) ; <Dtti) m) d]|i (the fort of 
the gold), Dunamore; 4Dui>-bA|tcoi), for <Dui)-b]tecAi> (the 
stronghold of the Britons), Dunbarton; Oui)-ca]11]1), Dun- 
kellin ; <Dut)b|ton)A (the fort of the back or ridge) ; t)iii)- 
3A]ibA]t), Dungarvan; <Dtti?3eAi)Aii), Dungannon ; ^Duptpofi, 
Dunmore ; <t)uT)beA5, Dunbeg ; <t)tti)-ceAllA]i>, Dunkeld, in 
Scotland; TSthxo-dunum^ Ambrun^ Augustocfzinum, Auiun; 
MxXodunum^ Melun, Csesarocfttnum, Tours. 

^e^lb^i) (pr. as if seAllut)), m. a sparrow. 

3^AlbAi)-cu]ll|oi), a bullfinch. 

3eAllAi), a linnet. 

3ll0rt?AC, m. a lobster; a loosely-built fellow. 

Ja|1|iaij, m. iron ; ]A|t|iAt) se^l, tin. 

p]t]ACAp, m. a crow. 

P|tA&&t), m. a crab. 

SaUi}, 771. salt. 

ScAb^p, a herring. 

StiToUc, 771. a thrush. 

Sc^T), 171. tin ; Latin, stannum ; cat)i)a tx^]i), a tin can. 

'C]5eACA|*, 171. dwelling in a house ; A0i>-c]5eACAf , being 
in one house; V] eoliif 5AI) AOi^qJeACAf, no knowledge 
(of one's character can be gained) unless by dwelling in the 
same house. 

'Citofc, 171, a cod-fish. 

SECOND DECLENSION. 

2l]lp, /. a lump, a height; plu. aI^a^ hills, mountains; 
f l^Ab ^IpA, the Alps : 

<Do ^A]6 C4^ SllpA u]le. 
He traversed all the hills. 
— St FiacKs Hymn in honor of St. Patrick^ stanza v. 
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BftiSlc or BmSib, Bridget ; from bjieo, fienr, and rAfjfi;; 
a dart, an arrow ; fefle B|ti3ibe, the feast of St Bridget! ; 
n}] v^ f e^le Bttisi^e, the month of February. 

B^]V]hf* a wedding ; firom beAij, a woman, and fe^f, an 
assembly. 

Beo^|t,yi a kind of beer known to the ancient Irish. 

JuJeAij, /. gen. iD5|ije, a daughter ; from ^oij, fit, capabl^J 
and 3e]i), v. to beget ; or from iij, becoming, and je^i), n. an 
offspring; 5e]i) is allied to the old English, quecm, a woman, 
now Queeriy a woman of the highest grade. 

Feminine Nouns in 65. 

2lo3eAl65 (a proper noun), Angelica. 

B<vclo3, /I (diminutive of bACA^ a staffer crook), a ring- 
let, curl ; the sprouts or buds of potatoes ; so called because 
crook-like at top. 1 

CAO|t65, f, a chafer. 

C|tupo5, f. a wrinkle ; from c]tup, a contraction, a shri- 
velling. 

<Dttilleo3,y! a leaf 5 from buiUe, the same. 

'pA]i)leo3, jf. a swallow. 

peAb03, a plover. 

\ •6Ay63, /. beard ; from f Af , growth, and 03. 

'*|iAi)363, Frances. 
• 10063, yi a scarecrow; from fioi), whitish. 

' -tt]i)feo3, f. ash ; from f u^ijfe, fountain. 

1Pu]feo3,yr a lark. 

3<vi]tleo3, / garlic. 

LeAC03, jf. a place, a flounder ; from leAC, half; because 
it appears as if cut into two parts. LeAco3 iDA]tA, a turbot. 
LeAC03 f]0]t-u|f3e, a fluke, i.e., a flat fish found in fresh 
water. 

Leiqf,y. lettuce. 

2t)|Abo3,yi a short knife, a bayonet. 

NeAi)C03,/. a nettle. 

[Note. — ^Nouns that end in 05 in Irish, in Scotch Gaelic end in ag!\ 

2t)A]5beAij,/, a virgin; ad ^A]3beA0 ^ui|te, the Virgin? 
Mary. 9\)^\^heM) is derived firom Tt)0 or ti)o6 (old Irish), a 
person, man or woman ; and 3eAi), natural affection, love, 
chastity (for its derivative, 5eApAti7i)A]6, means chaster and' 
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3CAi>Mi)DA^6eAcc, chastity.) Its proper spelling is, therefore, 
nMbseAp, but 'by chaDging the oonsodauts the word becomes 
ni<x5beAi); German, mddchen y Saxon, maeden; English, 
maiden. 

SeATi)|i05, y, shamrock, derived from f eAfhA]]!, which is 
itself formed Jrom fefrb, sweet, pleasant; and ^eujt, grass, 
trefoil; feAn)Ai]to5, and contractedly feAii)|i03, the short 
trefoil or shamrock. 

NOUNS OF THE THIED DECLENSION. 

2lb, gen» AbA, a father, an abbot, a lord. 

Proper Names. 



3eA]t|i0|b, Garrett. 
Lu5A]6, gen. Lu5bAC, Lewis. 
2t)u|icA&, Mortimer, Murphy. 
2t)u|t]tAc, Murrogh. 
'C|ob6]b, Toby. 



2lot)5uf , -3Engus or JEneas. 
Cfiofco||i, Christopher. 
4)|AtiTD0]b, Dermott ; from 

<DlA, God; and Ajtroo^b, 

of arms. 
peA]t5uf , Fergus. 

Nouns ending in 6] ft, fn<u. 

B^o^jt, from b^^b, a boat, a hodXswain, 

BriACAbO]m m, a malst^r; from bjiAc, malt. 

Cu|if o|]t, ?w, a courser ; from cu]tf a, a course. 

CaAP5c6||i, m, a helper ; from codsoait), help, which is 
itself from cop, together, and 5i)|6, do. 

Cu]bu]5ceoi|t, m. an assister, a helper, a protector. 

C|iuii)0]5ceoi|i, iw. a gatherer; from c|iu]t)|3, gather; root, 
c|ia]ij, assembled, round, plump, full. 

C]iiA6Ab0|]t, IW. a dayman, a worker, a tiller or digger ; 
from c]t]A6, earth. 

'pojAijco]!!, »i. a reliever, a helper, an auxiliator, an assis- 
tant ; one who aids a person in distress, and lends relief by 
procuring it ; from f 051)^117, assistance, help, service, good- 
ness. 

2lbfCAUcc,/. apostleship. 

2lcc,jr. a decree. 

B^]t]t, m. from b^, state of being ; and ^]tb, high ; is itselt 
a principal root: (1) top; as, o but) 50 b&|t|t, from bottom to 
top ; b^|i|i bo c]i)r), the top of your head ; A|ft b^|i]t, on top ; 

(2) point; as, fo^CAb 3^1) b^|i|i, a needle without point; 

(3) head; as, 5AI) but) 3^0 b^|i]t, without foundation or 
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luperstraction, without head or tail ; (4) the head, branches, 
plants, potato stalks, oats, com, grass, crops, harvest — ^b§A|i- 
fA}6 Ai) caIati) f o 6^ 6^|t|t, this land will yield two crops ; 
(6) bAjijiA, tops, corn, green crops, produce ; (6) the oily 
portion of broth, grease; (7) the surface, bubbles, scum, 
spume — so called because always found on the surface; 
(8) superiority — ^f uA^Tt f e at; b^|i|i, he obtained the supe- 
riority ; (9) excess, overplus, profit — r)]l V}^ ai|i b]c A5A}t>i) 
b'A b^ftjt, we have nothing by it; literally, there is nothing 
at all to us of it, profit : cu^ji b^|t|t A^|t, finish it, perfect ; 
bA|titAC, m. branches of trees, brushwood, tow. 

peoi|i,jC the river Nore; gen. )^eo|iAC. 

'CeAii)A]|i,jr. Tara; gen, 'CeAii)|iAC. 

IIOUNS OF THE FOURTH DECLENSION. 

(1) All personal nouns ending in A]|ie, a]8, u^S, a|5; 
(2) derivatives from the genitive feminine of adjectives ; (3) 
diminutives in ]i). 

(2) 2l|5i)e,y. mind, attention. 

2l^lc]|(e, m. or y. a foreigner ; from A]le, other, and t]jif 
country. It is written also e^lqjte ; from e^le, which is the 
asual Irish spelling of the Gaelic term for other. 

21^]te, f. heed, attention ; of cognate meaning with fA^jte, 
watch. 

21]ci)e, f. a commandment; ca ii)ettb A^cpe tu^ <t)|A 
6\i]r)r)? how many commandments has God given us? cuj 
<t)]A Ai) A]Ct)e fo bo ^A0]fe, God gave this command to 
Moses. 

BA]lbe,y. from the genitive case fem. of the adj. BAlb, 
mute; stammering, stuttering. 

BAiije,yi milk ; from b^ij, white. * 

h^r}]6ff» madness ; ca fe A^fi b^itnS, he is mad (vexed). 

CoApA, y. a button. 

Co]5e, f. a province; Cu|5e Coijijacca, the province of 
Connaught. 

Cdi)|tA, a coffin. 

BA^le,/. town, village; Latin, villa; plu. bAjlce. 

'pe^le, fl a festival, a feast ; |:e]le Pacjiaic, the festival cjf 
^ St. Patrick ; f e^le Mao^ti) BTii5|b, the feast of St. Bridget 
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'Le]Veif. a shirt, a tunicle, an alb ; l6]i)e A]f*]t|i)i7, an alb 
part of the priest's vestments worn while offering sacrifiQe. 
'Ce^ije, y. fire ; plu. ce^i^ce. 
T^uile,yr a flood ; plu. cu^lce. 

Nouns in f o of the fourth declension. 

(3) BA]|t|t]p, 971. a hat, a head-dress, a cap, a mitre ; vi 
baA|t7ceA|t A^pri) be'ij tihbA]|i|i]i), the name is not taken 
from the bA]]i|iii). The term bA||i]t|i) must be applied 
whether it be the bA]]t]t]i) or head-gear of dignitary or 
peasant. 

Ca|11|p, a girl ; the diminutive of cA^lle, which means a 
stout, able woman; from caIIa» a hooded cloak worn by the 
ancients of Gaul and Ireland; cAjtACAllA (from cAjtA or 
ce]C|ie, i.e., four, four-sided ; and caIIa, a hood — root col, 
protect), the square hood — ^from the wearing of which the 
fierce son of the Emperor Severus derived his well-known 
name : cA]lleAC, a woman in a hood. The caIIa was generally 
worn by the old, and hence the term cA^lleAC came to 
fflgnify an old woman, a hag. It means also a hooded reli- 
gious, a nun ; ^' CA^lleACA bubA," black religious. 

C|tu|f5]i), m. a pitcher, a cruise, a lamp, a goblet. 

The love of my heart 's my pitcher. 

<t))teo]l]T), m» a wren, a silly person, a ninny. 

StdisIP) fn. the chin ; from fiDiS) ^^^ <^^^> ^ smile, mirth. 

Proper names : 
2l5UfC]t), (and 2l|bifcii)), Augustin. 
2li?cot)% Anthony. 

43A]b^6 {Ddvee, commonly pronounced ddt/^) David, 
2t)AC t)Abi&, Davidson. 
<Do]n)]i)]c, Dominick, 
eliri), Feilim, or Felix. T^itA^ps, Frank. 
]ollii)u^|ie, Maurice; Gilmore, from 5|oIIa, a servant, or 
one devoted to ; and 21)u]|ie, Mary, 
tjeuti], Henry. 

^Aolii)uiiie (pr. 2t)Aol]ie), Myles; from idaoI, bald, 
bhaven, therefore having the tonsure, hence devoted to; and 
2t)u]]te, Mary. 
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^AO^fe, Moses.^ tl^o], and t1oA5, Noah. 

p(lip, Philip ; P(l|piD, little Philip. 

BuA]b|t], Roderick. S|lbefc||i, Silvester. 

Soii)A]]tle, Charles, or Sorley; as, Soti)A]|ile Bu]6e, Sor- 
ley the Yellow, Sorley Buidhe (Mac Donnell), who fought 
against Shane O'Neill and Hugh* 

UAlei)C]D, Valentine. U]i)fei)c, Vincent. 

2t5ACA, Agata. 2l5i)er, Agnes. 2li)t)A, Anne. , 

BA|tbA|tA, and contractedly B<v|tbA, Barbara. 

C^lcl^T), and CA]C|t]OA, Catherine. 

6bel]0, and contractedly 6bl]i), Eleanor. 6l]i), Helen. 

6l|fAbec, Elizabeth. 61] fA, Eliza. 

pAi)i7], Fanny. 

Ia^ A|if ]Oi)A, Lusarina ; from LAfAjji, flame, and pjopA, 
of wine ; gen. case of ^]or), wine. 

Lttfj, Lucy. 2t)A]ble, Mabel. %)Ai|ie, Mary. 

NAplA, Penelope. t16|iA, Honoria. Oil]b|A, Olivia. 

S^l^be, or SA6b, Sabia. So|ica, Sarah. 

Si5|le, Cella. Sifele, Cecila. Uoa, Wineford, Juno. 

The diminutives of these names are formed by affixing ^v* 

The ending of the genitive case is the only means by 
which a person can know whether a noun terminating in a 
vowel is of the fifth declension. If a noun of this class un- 
dergoes no inflection, it is then of the fourth. Any difficulty 
on this head is removed by the accompanying list of all the 
nouns in the language belonging to the fifth declension. 

NOUNS BELONGING TO THE FIFTH DECLENSION. 

2litA,/. kidney. I 

aibA,/. Scotland. 

2lln)A, /. Allen, in Kildare. ^ 

2lTtA, f. the Island of Arran ; plu. A^iiije. 

Bo, a cow ; gen. bo ; dat. bo]i); nom. pi. bA (dat. pi. btiA^b). 

B|te]ceAii), a judge ; gen. bfte]ceAit)Ai) ; it is also of the 
first declension, gen. b|ieice]ii). 

Btto, f. a quern, a handmill ; gen. h]i6r); dat. b|to]i) ; plu, 
bfio^pce. 

B|tu, or b|iu]i)i), f., a womb ; gen. b|ioi)o ; as, beAijijai^pj 
co|tA6 bo b|toiji), -blessed is the firuit of thy womb; dtt.; 
Vo|i)ij; nom. plu. bjioijpA . 
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CeArftATi)A,y*. a quarter, from ceACAjt, four. 

Conynjif^jf. a neighbour, from con) and uttfA, a jamb, a 
support. 

Cu,yi a hound ; gen. sing, coi), (pronounced kun, short) ; 
dat. co^vi nom. plu. co|d. 

Cttirle,yi a vein; cu^fle iCo c|io^8e, pulse of my heart. 

<t>AfleAii), a cup-bearer; from b^jl, a festive gathering. 

4>eA]ti^9 /. the palm of the hand. 

t)ile,jr, a flood. 

4)u]leATb, the Creator, from bu^l, an element. 

©Afctt, /. an eel; gen. eAfcoij; jfrom eAf, water, and cu, 
a hound. See cu, above. 

BaU8a,/. (pr. aUy^ah), a science. 

B^lbA; gen. e^lbAi); plu. e^lbAi^A; " P|t]oii)-5e|i)ce b 
eAlbAi) — the first fruits of thy herds." — Deuteronomy, xii. 
18, Irish Bible by Dr. MacHale, p. 345. 

6]7te, Ireland; gen. 6i]teAi>i); dat. 6]|iiw. 

5obA, iw. a smith ; ^AcSobAi) (smith's son), MacGowen. 

3oAlA,jr. a shoulder. 

peAlf ATI), a philosopher, like b|te|ceAii), is of the fifth and 
first. 

p]ACATh, wi. ^ debtor ; " A5ttf tda|C 8a^i)i) A]i b-f |aca 
tijAH TbA]CAiDttib-i)e b' A]t * b-p|ACATbi)A]b* ^^]V9 and forgive 
lis our trespasses (debts), as we forgive our debtors." — The 
LortTs Prayer. * • 

Pio^T>-5waIa,/. a woman's name. Fwngwda, fair shoulder 

JoiJS'Aj/- nail (of the finger). 

jocIa,^'. a hay-yard. 

Laca, f. a duck ; makes the gen., sing, and gen. plu. 
Iacap, and Iaca^i) in the nom. plu. 

Lai^atoa,/. a married couple. 

LeACA, m. a cheek. 

Le|5eAi)i)y;Leinster; Cu]5e leijjeAi)!), province of Leinster^ 

Lu|i5A,yi the shin. 

2t)uii)A, f» Munster ; gen. 2t)un)Ai) ; as, Cu|5e 2t)un)AT), 
the province of Munster. <DeAi*-2t)uTT)Ai), South-Munster — 
Desmond; 'CuA8-2t)uii)AD, North-Munster, Thomond ; 0||t- 
8t)ttTbAD, East-Munster — Ormond. 

2t)eAi>rt)A, /. the mind ; u|ti7A)5e i^a iDeAnti)APy mental 
prayer^ meditation. 
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PeA]tfA,/. a person. 

S^cfA^i), /• England; gen. SACfAi^; as caUii) SACfAi> 
land of England. 

SeAiJSA,/ a connorant; from reAiJS, lank. 

RAO]|te, Reelion, in the county Kildare. 

'CA]llce,/I Teltown, in Meath. 

CeAiJSA, f. a tongue ; plu. ceApjcA. 

T^eoftA, m. border, boundary, limit; Latin, terminus. 

U]lle, jT. an elbow; Latin, tdna ; ell^ a measure. 

UlcA,y. beard. 

U|tf A, the jamb of ^ door. 

BftASA, shoulder, mas. and fem. ; gen. bfiAgAb. 

Cajia, 971. a friend, makes gen. cA]tAb, and dat. CA7tA|b, 
plu. cAftAbA, or cA|tA]&e, and contractedly cA||tbe. CA]|tbe 
IS the usual form. CA]tAb, a friend, in the nom. case, is not 
unusual. It is then of the first declension ; plu. cA|iA|b. 

CA0|tA,yi a sheep ; makes the gen. sing, and plu. cao^c, 
nom. plu. CA0]]t]5, sheep. 

TaIaii), /. land, earth, makes gen. ; cAlrbAi), conlaractedly 
for CAlAii)Ai) ; dat. CAlAfti? ; plu. cAlti)Ai)A and CAflce. 

Those are the only noims in the language that belong to 
the £ifth declension. 

EXERCISE LXXII. 

2lo c-ATt) t">15^'^r ^^ r^^^ (0 H^^ ^ CA]|ib]b. 
" When fortune begins to frown, friends will be packing.'' 

SlfQ, time, being a nonn masc., takes c for euphony after the article An, 
the ; rlAT), adj» fai'ewell ; literally (be) save, sound ; CAffibib, with friendi, 
the prepositional case, contractedly for CAttM>A|b. 

2ti) r)\^ bo C|6 Ai) leApb bo 51)^8 ai) leAi)b. 
<* What the child sees that he doeth." 

le^nb, a child (pr. Udiwo)^ gen. le|f)b (pr. lyw) ; C76, smi, irr, v., 5q|6 
(iMe), does. 

2t)^ 'f ii)A]c leAc bo t^oIaS, f^J b^p; 

2Q^ Y ii)A]C leAc bo c:a]i)eA6, pof . 

" If you wish to be lauded, await death. 
If yon wish to be reviled, marry." 

**Ne laudet homifum in vitd tud'^'tanguam 

Si dieeret, landa poti vUam magnifioa poit eouummaiianeM.^^^ 
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2t)]lleAt)o CAOjiA (5) cjteab (!)• 
"A sheep man a flock." 

St)|lleAijD bfioc-corbluAbAji (1) beA^-beufA (3). 
'* Evil communications corrapt good manners." — St. Paul, 

21)^ C^ A leACA (5) ^AOI), 

Nfl Al) luce (1) A]fl A ^]ACaI (I). 

'* If his cheek is wan, 
The fault rests not with his tooth." 

21)^ *X idaU If bi]teAC biojAlcAf (1) 4De. 
" Though slow yet sure is God's justice" (t)e is gen. of t)f a, God). 

"'EitPfp -yap ri koI ainuc* O'Awjuirtos ovjc ireXeaffey 
Ek T€ ICOl ^4^^ T€A.€(."— Booit 1?., //. 160, 161. 

Thus rendered into Irish Terse by Dr. MacHale : 

316 'f tdaU a|5 cu]|ilii)c b]05AlcAf ceAftc ija iHt)eA; 
Be]b |:5f '5 A }n)]jiz bipeAC, Y ij| 3AI) p^c. — 

Zrine^ 195-6. 

* Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small ; 
Though with patience He stands waiting, with exactness grinds He all." 

— LongfeUw>*s Poetic Jpkoritnu* 

fi^ lAbAi]t leji* i)A cofAjb co-fAb A'f beibeAf ai) 

CeAI^I) A lACA]|t. 

" As long as the head is present do not speak to the feet." 

Cor^lb, dat. plu. of cof,/. ; n. 2nd d.; gen. co]fe, plu. cofA; ceAi^o, nu 
Ist d. gen. C]t)rty plur. ceAOQA. 

Wf h]6eA,vr) 30|ic (1) 5AIJ b]AfAC (1) |:|a8. 
'CuiSeAb CAC c^aU (2) iijo |iA]t)i). (I ; gen. case) 
Jf ceA|ic ueAC A]|t A n)-b|6 jiac (3). 
tlAC rt)'h]6eM)t) ii)eAc (3) A||i ctt]b (3) bV cIa^ij (2). 

There is not a corn-field without a wild blade, 
Let each understand the purport of my song. 
So, rarely is the man found whom fortune favors, 
That a blight falb not on some of his children. 

t^tAtAc, firom bfAf* a hlade of corn; ipi^, wild; e|All, /. 2 gen. ceillei 
tiAfDQ gen. of ttAHQ, a song, a poem, a stanza ; ce Attc, rare, scarce ; veAc 
(indeclinable), an individuaL Ha6, luck ; ' &ttoc-nA6, bad luck ; &eA§«r^5, 
good hick ; loeAt, pining, a blight ; tf^ av cufi t^eAtcA, the crop it 
Sighted. 
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C|tioc (I) co]t6]i) (2) v^ b-o|b|ie^ finis coronat opyis, 

Cttfoc, end ; cott6]i7, a crown ; oibftOt gen. of obA|n, (2) work, gen 
obAitte, and contractedly obtte, in which i, a slender vowel, must, before b, 
be inserted to conform to the rule slender vnth ilender, hence oibfie. 



FOETY-FIFTH LESSON. 

ADJECTIVES. 

In English, adjectives remain unchanged in their termi- 
nations. The word ffood, for instance, undergoes no change 
in gender, number, or case, in the following : a good man 
(w.) ; a good woman {/*) ; a good house (w.) ; / see a good 
man (pbj.) ; I see good men {jplu, obj,) ; a good maits 
(poss.) house ; good metis {plu, poss,) houses • 

The slightest acquaintance with any foreign language will show the mere 
English student that the adjective is inflected like the noun with which it 
agrees. In French and in Italian, for example, it varies in gender and 
number. 

French. Italian. 

Sing. b(m,m,; bonne, f,i good. hono^m,; bona,/. 

Plu. honM^m,; bonnes, f., good, boni, in, ; bone,f. 

In other languages — say, Latin, Greek, German — ^it varies in gender, 
number, and case : 





Latin. 


Greek. 


German. 




Nom. 


bonus. 


ayados. 


guter. 


good (man). 


Gen. 


boni. 


ayaBov, 


gutes. 


of a good (many 


Dat. 


bono. 


iiryadtfi. 


gutetn. 


to a good (man). 


Ace. 


bontim. 


LyaBov. 


guten. 


good (man). 


Ab. 


bono. 


kyaQtf^ 


gutem. 


v>Uk a good (man) 



In the singular number, masculine gender, the adjec* 
tive undergoes several inflections, as is seen by the foie- 
going. 

These remarks are in some measure necessary for the 
young student, who is accustomed to look upon the adjec- 
tive in English as invariable. They will serve to rendeif 
clear what is going to be said of the ^.eclensioxi of adjectives 
in Gaelic. . . 
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Take an example of a noan and adjective : 

T^eAji ii)6|i, a biff man. 
Singular. PlaraL 

Nom, ) - 

Ace. J ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^'^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

Gen. At) f]|t n)6]]U v^ b-peA]t n)6ji. 

Dat. bo 'p feA]i Tt)ofi. bo ija ^^eAjiAjb rt)6\i^. 

In this example, ii)5m the nominative singular, masculine, 
becomes^ n)6]^ in the genitive singular, and ii)d|tA in the 
nominative plural : 

2lo beAi) ii)0|i, the biff women. 

Singular. Plural. 

Ace * I ^^ ^^^V n)5[t. UA iDpA ii)dftA (mora). 

Gen* UA !i)i)A ti)6]|ie (moirAye) i)a Tt)-bAij id6|i. 
Dat. bo 'i) njpAO] Tbo||i. bo pA ii?i)A|b !i)d]tA. 

Agreeing with a noun of the feminine gender, njoft be- 
comes, in the genitive singular, n)0|]te, and in the dative 
ti^dfit; nom. plu. TT)d|tA, masculine and feminine. 

An example, one in which the final vowel of the adjeo- 
tive is slender : 

2li) f i)^CAb rt)]Vf the fine needle* 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom.l -«.- w - . w • 

Acc. I ^^ '^^^^^ TDio. i}A n)ACA]b iD]t)e. 

Gen. Aij c-fo^SvcAib ii)io» ija fOACAb n)^o. 

Dat. bo t)' c-]*i):2vcAb Tb]o» bo ija fi)ACAbA]b ti)]t)e. 

Obs. — ^^0 is not changed in the genitive masculine, 
because the peculiar effect of that case is to assume a slender 
vowel. Now, as the vowel is already slender, the genitive 
cannot assume another, and therefore undergoes no change. 

Adjectiyes are, therefore, declined like nouns of the same gender and of 
the same final syllable. Their inflection consequently follows the analogues 
of the firsts second, third, and fourth declensions of nouns. Those that end 
in vowels are tnyariable. 

Adjectives, therefore, ending in a consonant take before it a slender 
towel, T, (if f be not already in the final syllable,) in the genitive maic u li n e; 
and an additional syllable, e, if the noaa U feminine. 
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The plural usually ends in a, except where the rule caoI 
le cAol requires e and not a. 

DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

9^6]!, large, great, big. 





Singular. 


PluraL 
Mas. & Fern. 




Mm. Fern. 


r"'^^^^ 


Nom. and Aco. 


TDaft, n)0]t, 


Tl)0]tA. 


Gen. 


n)^]*!*, rt)6\ji^, 


t1)6|l. 


Dat. 


n)5|t, n)6||i, 
It)]!), fine. 


11)5 ftA. 


Nom. and Ace. 


TDID, iDiD, 


n)iDe. 


Gen. 


it)iD, Tt)]i)e, 


TD]0. 


Vat. 


11)10, TD|i), 
a]tb, high. 


Tt)ii)e. 


Nom. and Ace. 


A|ib, A|ib, 


A|ibA. 


Gen. 


^]]tb, ^]|ibe. 


A|ib. 


Dat. 


^|tb, ^||ib, 


'^jtbA. 


Adjectives ending in An)^]l are declined after the form of 


the third declension of nouns ; as, 





'pU]CAn)A|l, princely, hospitable. 

Mas. and Fern. Mas. and Fern. 

Nom. and Ace. plA]CAn)Ail, ^UicATbU.^ 

Gen. |rlAiCAii)lA, flA]c:Art)A]l. 

Dat. |!lA]CATi)A]l, flA|CATi)lA. 

Ob3. — Whenever any word^ — be it adjective, noun, oi 
verb — of two syllables, or more than two, has a liquid letter, 
I9 iD» t)9 T^ terminating the last syllable, or the last but one, 
should an increase take place, the liquid letter unites with 
the other consonant and elides the vowel ; as^ in the adjec- 
tive irlAfCAtbA^l, just declined, nom. flA]CATi)A]l, gen. flAf- 
CATi)AlA, and eliding a between vj and I, Y^lA|CAn)lA ; Miif 1), 
beautiful, gen. fem. Alafi)e, I and v (liquids) unite, and form 
^li)e and then the first syllable takes ], a slender vowel^ to 
assimilate the slender final vowel of die first syllable with the 
filend^r Towel of the second — ^thus, A]li)e : AO]b]o, delightful, 
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makes A0]6]i)e (gen. fern.), and by syncope, eliding ] before 
x), AO|bi)e; AbA]i), a river, makes Ab^ipe; b and it) coalesce, 
and form, ^hrye, and correcting the spelling, the word becomes 
A|bf)e, rivers ; acai^, a father, makes A^tjte (and A^qteACA) 
in the plural ; bjtACAim a brother, a friar, b|t A|?^|ie ; Ti)|l]f , 
sweet, makes ti)|l|f*e; I, &om the second last syllable, unites 
with f, and the word assumes the contracted form (iTJof) 
n)]l|'e, sweeter ; so &il|f, fond, makes b|lfe. 

An adjective ending in a vowel is indeclinable ; as, f oi)a, 
lucky; &oi)a, unlucky; d|t6A, golden (]tb are pronounced 
like ]t|t) ; fAbA, long ; 

l,^ pAbA, a long day. 

lAece f AbA, long days. 

t)tt]i)e boi)A, an unlucky person. 

4)AO|ije boijA, unlucky people. 

'CeAc 5|i&A, a golden house. 

Cigce 6|t8A, golden houses. 

Nouns terminate the dative plural in |b, adjectives do not. Agreeing 
with the noun, the adjective is, like it, affected by aspiration. 

Masculine. Feminine. 



Aspiration of adj. 



Sing. 



when in concord! q 
with a noun ar- 1 r^ * 



Plu. 
Nom, 

... 



ticulated. 



VVoc. Voc. 



Sing. 

Nom. and Ace. 

... 
Dat. 
Voc. 



In the articulated dative, the adjective, in the modern language, suffers 
only aspiration in the initial consonant, though the mutable of the noun is 
generally eclipied. In modem Gaelic the termination |b is rarely annexed to 
the dative plural. 

VOCABULARY. 



CulitiS, V. depart, separate ftota; 
t>'euUii^ r^, be went off. 

1^r5» ^» fi^h; Aif c-t^rSt the fish; 
AD z-i^x'S fpott, the large fish ; 
gen. case, efts, nom. plur. eir5, 
fish ; t)A h'^]X5f the fish ; da b- 
eirs tb6|tA A5ur PA b-eirs be^SA, 
the large fish and the little fish. 

tArsA^lte, m. a fisherman ; at) c-]Ar- 
5Attte, the fisherman. *' ^17 tttAe 
b|6eAr A|Yi \o6 fleAitA)6 ai| c-fAf- 
5A|tie Af5 nubAU" *' On Lough 
lieagh's banks as the fisherman 
ttra7S."-^itfoor«. 



^ot), gen. Ifn, m. flax, lint, linen ; A15 
buA|i)c Ifn. pulling fiax; A]5 
buA]leA6 Iff), beetling fiax; Ifn- 
eubAc, linen (cloth); bnA6-l$n, 
a sheet; from bjiAc, a covering, 
and Iff) — Latin, Unumi Welsh, 
lUn, From Ifoi), flax, is derived, 

Ifoq, m. gen. Ifo, a net, a fishing net, 
a snare ; Ifi} lArsAc, a fishing 
net ; Ifoi) dinni^r aq oyster net, 
a dredge. 

5leAn)i)ui^, 9. to glide away ; to slip 
off; from rleAiQAin, slippery. 
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EXERCISE LXXIII. 

<Do b| AH) Ai}i) <v5uf bo b] lAfSA^iie a^j CA|t]tAiJ5 cwij 
c]tai5e, 1^1) A b| Uij b' fe^rSlB beA5A Ajuf tDofiA. 4>> 
fleATt)i)U|5bA|i ijA b-^irs beA3A c|iib da pojU A5Uf b' 
eulu|5bA|t leo fA0| 'd co]1)t); acc da b-^ffS inojiA ba 
3AbA& ]Ab, A5ttf cA]ceA6 a fxeAC ]Ab A]|i ad Io]D5. 

jf n)|Dic li5ceA|i bo'D bjieAti) beA5, '^<>^c, ifeAl |TDceAcc; 
-^S^r S^bcAji AD rbu|i>C]|i iDOfi, j-A^bbjit, ua^aU 

EXERCISE LXXIV. 

2li} pujtc^SvD 55 (young crab) A5ttf a tD<\cA]|t. 

<DttbA]]tc (said) feAD-pu|tcAD le cbadd ^'a b-^l : " CAb 
6 AD pAc, A le^Db (O child), c^ cu A]5 f]ubAl (walking) 
TDA|i fo A]|i bo cul? — fiubAl A]^ b' A5A]6 (walk forward)-" 
'* 21 iDACA]|i," A||i (says) ad pu]tc^D 63, b&ADf Ab (I shall 
act) TDA|i be^n cu, ida fjublADO xu-pfe^D |iotbAn) le CAff- 
be^DAb 6An) ad voy ]f c6]|t rryo C0|f-c6]iD A b^imjAb. 

Jf pe^]t|i foiDplA DA ceA3Af3. 

Example is better than instruction. 

Si vis me flere, dolendum est primum ipsi tibi. 

— HoratiuSi Epistola ad Pisones, 

Obs — The adjective is not declined whenever it forms part 
of the predicate ; as, this man is tall, c^Jv ad peA|t fo *A]tb ' ; 
these men are tall, c^]b da p|]t fo ^^jib.* In these sentences 
^|tb remains unchanged whether the nominative or subject 
be singular or plural. But if it is said, these are tall men, 
^f p||i ' :2v|tbA' |Ab fo, then the adjective Ajtb suffers a change, 
to accord with the noun * men,' * ^]|i,' in the nominative 
plural. In the latter case the adjective agrees with the 
noun ; in the former it refers to the verb, showing that the 
attribute * tallness,' is predicated of the man or of the men. 

It may be quite in place to explain what the term • predi- 
cate' means. The word is derived from prae^ before, in public, 
and dicarcy to tell, to announce ; therefore, to assert, or de» 
clare of. The predicate, then, is tbat which is asserted of 
something taken as a subject ; as, the man is tall ; ' man' is 
the subject ; * is tall,' is the predicate. In logic, ' man' if 
the subject, ^ is,^ the copula or connecting link, ' tall/ the 



^ 
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attribute. The predicate includes the adjective and the 
Terb is, are, was, were, &c. It is thus seen that naturally and 
logically the attribute * tall,' * Ajtb,' being part of the predi- 
cate, refers to the verb, and not the noun, and that, therefore, 
its remaining unchanged in Irish, as it does in German, is 
quite correct, logical, and natural. In those languages in 
which the attribute varies, as in Latin, Greek, Italian, its 
relation extends back to the subject, either directly or in- 
directly. In Irish and German it does not do so, but refers 
to the verb. 

EXERCISE LXXV. 

1. Is the sky (fpeu|i) blue, and are the stars (|ieulcA) 
bright (loij|tAc) ? 2. The sky is blue and the stars are 
bright. 3. Do you see (ai) b-fe^ceAijo cu) the blue sky 
and the bright stars (jieulcA Ioijtiaca) ? 4. I see (fejCfn)) 
the blue sky and the bright stars. 5. Are the fields green 
(sUf), and tne pretty (beAf a) blossoms white ? 6. The fields 
are not green, but the pretty blossoms are white. 7. I say 
that green fields and white flowers are pretty to be seen (le 
|re]Cfii;c). 8. Are the hills in your country high, the men 
large, the women fair, the trees fruitful, the harvest abun- 
dant (lioijn)A|i) ? 9. The hills are high, the land rich, the 
men are large, the women fair, the trees fruitful, the harvest 
abundant. 10. I like (|f ^]l Ijotd) to see high hills, tall 
men, fair women, fruitful trees, and the harvest abundant. 
11. Have you large farms? 12. I have not large farms — I 
have only one small farm ; my father and brother have each 
a large farm. 13. Has your father fat sheep (cA0|tA]3 
|tAii)AftA) ? _ 14. He has fat sheep. 15. Has your brother 
large stacks of corn ? 16. He has, but he is able to consume 
twice the number (8a 0|]teAb). 17. Oh, I know the saying: 
" |ceA|i ijA c]tuACA ii)0|tA, A5uf q3ceA|i le]r ^a c|iuaca 
beA^A — large stacks are eaten, and small ones suffice." 



FORTT-SIXTH LESSON. 

DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 

Adjectives express the qualities of things. An adjective 
may have a. certain quality — say (1) whiteness, as something 
differing from blackness or redness — and so far indicates a 
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State or degree, which it can in a certain sense be called ; or, 
viewing it in relation 'to some other definite object, it may 
have the quality (2) in a higher or lower degree; or, (3) in 
relation to all other things of the same kind, it may possess 
the quality in a state which no other object possesses, and, 
therefore, in the highest or utmost degree. There are, then, 
three states called degrees, which an adjective represents : 
(1) the positive, (2) comparative, and (3) superlative. They 
are termed degrees of comparison^ for, even in the superla- 
tive there is a comparison between the quality foimd m the 
special subject spoken of and the like quality as it abides in 
all other things, taking each singly. This view of the super- 
lative degree is correctly expressed in Gaelic by the form of 
words employed. 

*' (a) The positive is the simple form of the adjective ; as, 
CAol, slender ; 3eAi)ATi)<vil, amiable, 

*' (b) The comparative expresses an increase or decrease 
of the quality, form, or number of one thing, in respect to 
those that abide in some other. 

** (c) The superlative shows them to exist in the highest 
state, either absolutely or relatively ."-^r-CoUc^^ Irish Gram-- 
mar, 

BEGULAB COMPARISON. 

Obs. — The comparative and superlative are the same as 
the genitive singular feminine. 

Ex. : i^\ib, high ; 3|i^6ii)A|t, affectionate ; 3]ta8Ac, loving. 
Singular. Comparative. Superlative. 

^^"'/^I'lS.* } (''lor) Ain^e. (ir)*!?'*^ 

^^° /'s^STlSe. } ^'"''''^ 5Tt«v6*13e. Or) Sn*6A13«. 
Comparison of equality: 

I ^3ttr> ^w« (as). 



* Pronounced urdht. 
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*Co* ^}ib * le* c|tAt), as high as a tree. 

* Co' 4|ib * A3U|-' ]f fe|b]|i ^, a« high a« it is possible. 

Obs. 1. — In plain narrative the terms v]Of and ]f are em- 
ployed. They serve then as signs of the comparative and 
superlative degrees; as, 

Comparative. — "C^ At) 3ti]Ai) *i)iof loi)|iA]3e 'i)a ai) 
5eAllAc, the sun is more luminous than the moon* 

^ Bf Ai) ce]i)C|ieAC * ij]Of * luA^ce 'i)a at) co|it>ac, the light- 
ning was more rapid than the thunder. 

<Do ceAi)i)u]3 ^-ft *i)]Of' fAO||te 'i)a b]ol fe, he bought 
more cheaply than he sold. 

Superlative. — Unye^V'S c]ui\r)r)e i)a fpeuji x] ai> 3ft]AT? 
* ^l*' loi)|t<v]3e, amidst the orbs of the heavens the sun is the 
most luminous. 

Obs. 2. — The superlative relative requires the presence of 
the article before the noun. It is in this especially it differs 
from the comparative ; as, 

S] C]U PeAbA]|i * Ai)' ceAnjpAl * ]f A^jibe f ai) borijAi?, 
the Church of St. Peter is the highest in the world. 

S^ P^iliif * A17' bA]le ■\x be]fe be bA]lcib i)a b-6u]tO]pe, 
Paris is the handsomest city of the cities of Europe — Paris 
est * la' plus belle de toutes les villes de T Europe* 

From the foregoing examples of the relative superlative it is seen that the 
use of the article in Gaelic distinguishes the superlative from the comparative, 
as it does in the French and Italian languages. In French, Italian, English, 
the article precedes the adjective ; in Gaelic, the noun. The change arises 
from the positions which, in these languages, the adjective holds in relation 
with the noun which it qualifies. 

Superlative absolute. — The particles Ai), very ; f^]t, sur- 
passingly; corresponding with the German «eAr, |io, ex- 
ceedingly, are employed in Gaelic to express the superlative 
absolute, as very in English, tres in French, molto Italian. 

Note.— 'The term i^^of, which precedes the comparative, 
is derived from i)^b, a thing (sometimes in old writings, 
written i)^), and ]f, isy the third person singular of the asser- 
tive form of the verb bo be]c, to be. jf , which goes before 
the superlative, is the assertive verb, is. This is immediately 
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seen by employing the comparative or superlative form about 
something which requires the use of the past tense ; as^ 

'Ca ^A||te * vi\ox' 6|3e 'i)a B]t|3ib, Mary is younger than 
Bridget. 

^ 6| ^A]iie * 1)1 b* ' ojse 'i)A Bfii3|b, Mary was younger 
than Bridget. 

Here * t)]of in the present tense becomes * i)l b" (for * oi 
b^') in the past. 

Again, in the present assertive form it is seen where v}^ 
(severed from ]f ) is omitted ; as, 

^)f ^15® 2t)Allte '^A Blt|3|b (with emphasis), Mary is 
younger than Bridget. 

Negative emphatic form. — T1| 6|3e ^A]]te 'i>a B[t|5|h, 
Mary is not younger than Bridget. 

In the assertive negative. — M] 5i3e, the verb ]f is left 
understood. 

Past tense.— -Hi b' 6130 SQ^nte 'da Bfijsib, Mary was 
not older than Bridget. 

From the third example above — if 5|3e 2t)<viiie 'i)a 
B]ti3ib, Mary is older than Bridget-^it is seen that if, which 
points out the superlative, precedes also the assertive form of 
the comparative. Tlie use of the article, therefore, before 
the noun, and other aids — such as that of a noun governed 
by a preposition — become necessary to distinguish the former 
from the latter. This very readily becomes known &om the 
context. 

EXERCISE LXXVI. 

1. Here we are together — George, Joseph, and Gregory 
(31ie35i]t). I, George, am tiie youngest (ad ce if oi5e), 
you, Joseph, are the tallest, and Gregory is the oldest (ad ce 
If f iDDe : from feAD, old). 2. (Gregory), who is the oldest, 
you say ? 3. You are. 4. I am not, indeed ; with great 
respect (le uititAiD rt)6\i) ; I think you are as old yourself as 
I am {co fCAD cu f^iD A'f caiTt)-fe). 5. Well, be it so — 
we are not women, that we should thus dispute about age. 
6. Certainly we are all as old as that the youngest of us 
should^ have sense. 7. I agree with you (cui3iid Uac). 8. 
How is your family (cuitAn))? 9. They are well, thank 
you. 10. Are your sons at home — John, Vincent, and 
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Alpbied (U|t>feoc Ajuf 2llp|ieb)? 11. They are. 12. 
Which of them is the older (q^ aca ]f nt>t)e)? 13. 
Vincent. 14. Which of them is the strongest (if Uib]|ie, 
from lAib]]t, strong) ? 15. Alphred. 16. Do you tell me 
so? 17. Yes. 18. And is he not the youngest and the 
slenderest (caoI — cA0]le)? 19. Yes (]f fe). 20. He is a 
fine fellow — buACAl b]teA5, or 03peA]t ^lu^ij — his head is 
as massive (citon?) and as intellectual (c]AlTT)A|t) as Daniel 
O'Connell's (le ceAijo 43oT!)r)A]l U] Cot)1)A|11). 21. How 
is business doing (c]Ai)i)0f a b-fu]l 3i)ocA|6e A15 b6Ai)A6)? 
22. Fairly (30 njeAf a|i&a). 23. Is wine dear ? 24 It is. 

25. Is meat dearer (i)]0f bA0]]te) than bread ('i)a a]i"^v) ? 

26. It is. 27. Are bread and meat cheaper than wine and 
spirits (u]f3e-beACA)? 28. Certainly. 29. Have you bought 
(Afi ceAi)i)U|5 cu) gloves (lATbAi)A) ? 30. I have (bo ceAij- 
ijtt]3eAf). 31. I buy cloth, and everything that I want, in 
Dublin. 32. Why do you do so — do you not know that 
by thus acting you injure the trade of small towns, in which 
things are sold really as cheap as in large cities ? 

VOCABULARY. 



St^ce (pr. ak-khf) m. proximity ; ado 
A^ee, in proximity, adv. ; near, 
close by; ^m ^ h-^Ke, in her 
proximity, near her ; Ai}n a A]ce, 
near him ; Am A i7-A]ce, near 
them. 

Coi)f)A7ttc (khonnark), saw ; past tense 
of fre]C| see, tr. v ; ipeicjn)^ I see ; 
fe^cf}t>, I shaU see; coon^ittc, 
saw. 

t)foi9, m. (3rd dec.) a shelter, protec- 
tion Ta 'b]oi}, under shelter. 

t)]6, want. 

t)'A bjiio no (dha vree «/««), for that 
reason, therefore — literally, be 



of, by ; A its, (Bri|S) virtue, nn, 
that. 

?f)^1t, (conj.) as, even as, like ; t^Att 
ceo, as a mist; ii)A|t h\At at) 
ti)AcA]tte, as the flower of the 
field : V[)A\\, rfn, in that (manner) ; 
thus so ; beAij njAfi f iij» do so — 
t.e., in that manner ; tqaii to, in 
this manner; TQAtt rub» in that 
other manner. 

9X)A\^f (prep.) for, like to ; »i)Att rm, for 
that — 1.«., then, therefore ; ri)A.y\, 
AbAjn, like to a river. 

Scetlpe,/. (2nd declen.) a cliff, a hare 
mountain ridge ; gen. of fceilp. 



EXERCISE LXXVII. 

2li) SAbAji Ajuf Ai) n)At>A6 aIIa. 
4D0 coi;i)A^|ic ii)AbA6 aIU 5AbA|t A]|i b^jtji fce^lpe, Sy.yL 
x)'A\i b* fe]b^|i le^f ceAcc aw a Wice. 43'f03Aitt tdati 
f|i) o]t]t] A13 |i^6 : CAt> 6 Ai) |:ac b-pujl cu ai)1) ri^ f "^r» 
4v]c lon), Doccu^gce, A^uf 50 leo|i peuji ai)1) fo ^11^ ^ ^ 
^\x\\ bUf A3uf bUc. 4>'a bit]5 XV> ^^W ApuAf ." " '5*' 
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jiA^b rt)^]t AjAb," b* ^eA5A^|i ad 5AbA|t, " ]f ^CAjHi l|Oii| 

jf feA]t]t beA5Ai) le foj 'i>a n)0]tAi) le AofoJ. 
A little with peace and quiet is better than much with 
contention. 

VOCABULARY. 



At iast, f A 6e]tie. 

ContentioD, strife, ]n)\\.eATf m. Ist 
dec. gen. ]n?nir« 

Durability, buAo^r, *»•/ from buAn» 
lasting, enduring. 

Fine, a^^'. btteA^, Mu]f) fi)A]feA&, 
rsjATbAc, gen. fern. Alu^ne, con* 
tractedly A]loe (pr. A\\Xe) ; nfof 
A|lf}e, more beautiful ; i>fof f 5|a- 

Raven, |:An5 (vulture), /. 2nd dec. 
fU]l OA irA]t)5e, the eye of the 
vulture ; t^l'^* m. 1st dec. gen. 
^]^]Cf plu. i:|A]c; f:]AC bub» a 



raven; ^ac p^irtttse, a conno« 
rant. 
Swallow, Aioleo5, /. 2od dec. gen. 
Atnleo^se; plu. AioleojA. See 
example^ — nouns in 65,/. of the 
second declension. 1^] te^n^m 
Aot) xiv^olAC (linnets) tAnjn^'^f 
one swallow will not noake a 
summer. 

t)TiUACA]lfD (a swallow) ; from 
bttuAd, a bank; also called by 
some, ^AhlM) 5A0|te (s^bUn, 
fork, gable, one that moves zig- 
zag), and SAoite, of wind. 



f* 



EXERCISE LXXVIIL 

The Swallow and the Raven. 

There was a contention between the swallow and the 
raven, which of them was the finer bird. The raven at last 
said : '^ Your beauty stands (is) for the summer alone, but 
mine lasts many winters." 

{f feA|t|l buAPAf 't)A A]ll)eACC. 
>urabiiity is better than beauty. 

VOCABULARY. 



C;\]llf) \S\^ c^\x]tjDe^ a maid in the 
midst of a gathering. 

Cu, a hound, /. 5th dec. gen. cut). 
(Most of these terras have been 
explained in the foregoing Les- 
sons.) 

t)eAl5, a thorn, m. 1st dec. gen. t>e]\^. 

Fe|6ro, use, 4th dec. 5^17 ^e]'bn) (j^an 
feme), useless. 

5e]tie, compar. and super, degree of 
Seutt, sharp. 

5l6n, 1st dec , knee. 

^0^ the gen. sing, and nom. plur. 
of beAf}, a woman. 

!$t)ttf)Uc, w Ist dec. gen.n^unUTd* mire; 
derived from loc, a pond, &c. 



NirpOToe, super, of nji^ne^c; from 
i}}n) (nto), poison. 

Ra^atic {rhyari), sight, vision, the 
ken, power of seeing. 

Ra6atic, sight, is applied to the power 
of seeing; atqaiic, sight, to the 
thing seen; cib^ ftAftAttc ioA]t 
A5A19, I have good sight; n* 
btteA5 A9 c-AfbAftc e, it is a 
fine sight (thing seen). 

Sttjl,/. 2nd dec., an eye. 

CeAi75A,/. tongue, 5th dec 

U|le, elbow, arm ; gen. UjldAo, 5th 
dec 

Or) Fea^nti, better, best 
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EXERCISE LXXIX. 
COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES. 

Ma CHI i)e|ce "if i)]n)r)i5©" Apij bu]oe; 

r^ii; z^^^» ^3"r ^^ii^- 

Na cft] ]iA6A]jtc {rhy-irk) "i^* 5^]T*e a]|i bfc:" 
Se^bAC Ai|i c]tAi); cu App sleAi?; ca^Iji) U]t c|iu|i)o©* 
Ma c]ti i)e]ce "5AI) f^^bitj a]|i b]c;" 
CA]ceA6 cloc A]]! coAij; cori)A]tlu5A& n)i)AO| bo||ib; 

CA]i)c le ceAi)i) JAP c6]l. 
Ha zyC\ veyte "^f 3^1T*® Ai|t bic:" 
<t)eAl5 njuplA^s, |:iacaI (tooth) cui?, A'f focAl (word) 
Aii)Ab^]t> (of a ifool). 

)X fe^|i|i TDjne 'pa bo]]tb© Tt)6]t, 

Jf fe^|i|t c6i]t 'pa bttl CU11) h\\^^ ; 

)f fe^]tfi ceAC beA5 A'f ceApp lop, 

'Ma ceAC ipoft aY beAj^p bi&e. 



FORTT-SEVENTH LESSON. 

ADJECTIVES IRREOULAR IN THE MODE OF COMPARISON. 

The adjectives irregular in their mode of comparison in 
English are : 

Pogitioe. Comparative. Superlative. 

Good, better, best. 

Bad, or ill, worse, worst. 

Little, less, least. 

Much, or many, more, most. 

und some few others. 

The adverbs also derived from these adjectives are ir- 
regular: 

Well, better, best. 

John sings well (adv.) ; James, better (adv» comparative) ; 
Jane, best {adv. superlative). 

Badly, worse, worst. 

Little, less, least. 
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In Gaelic those irregularly compared are : 

Potitwe. ComparatiM. Suptrlatws. 

BeA5» little, small, vyoj IuJa (pr. lhoo)y |f IuJa. 



'pAbA, long; from f„ 

i:Ab, length, \ „ 

)=^u|iur, easy, „ 

}*05Uf, near; Welsh, „ 

ago8 ; Gr. iyyvsy 



3^1t, near, 
3e^|t|t, short, 
)oxjti)M\i)y dear, 
)on)6A, many, 
LuAC, quicK, fleet, f „ 

(pr. Ikoo-ahy in \ „ 

one syl.) 
^A^c, good, 






i:A]be, „ 

foisre (for f 05- „ 
]re), by Me- 
tathesisy f o|]*5e. 

50]ite, s^itte. 

l]A, 

luA]ce, 

cu]fce, 



fA]be. 

riA. 

fuf A, and uf A. 
pisre. . 



,, A1)]*A. 
1{A. 

luA]ce. 

cu]fce. 



3? 






fe^tt|t (pr./ar, 
as in English), 
beAC, 

Tt)]01)CA, 
Tl)6, 

ineAfA, 

b01)A, 



„ pe^nii. 



„ ceo, ceo]ce, 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



beAC. 
nj^oijcA. 

Tt)5. 
Tt)eA]*A. 

boi)A. . 
ceo, ceo]ce« 



4)e<^39 good, 
^iqc, often, 
^6]t, great, 
Olc, bad, 
4)|ioc, bad, 
T^ejc, hot, 

" Jf luAjce" bei&eAf eulu]5ce ua^ii) ii)' A|t|iAi) A'f ii)o b|t]5, 
'Na c|t]oi)pAf At) sleATJo S^f ub u|t Af Tt)0 c|to]8e. 

* Literally 2 — 
** Sooner" shall have fled from me my feeling and my strength, 
Than that green glen shall fade from my heart — 

Irish Melodies^ by Dr. MacHale. 

Oh 1 the last rays of feeling and life must depart 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart 

M| cuifce fA5A]l 'pa cAfceAb. 
No sooner got than spent. 

M] cu|fce AOl) 'l)A Af. 

No sooner in it than out of it. 

rutrgo is formed from an old adjective, cufAc, derived from cur, the 
beginning, therefore the proper radical spelling is cujrce, yet cujrse ii 
-mmon. 
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Obs. — "Cujf ce means sooner, in regard to time ; luA^ce, 
sooner, in respect to speed* 

4)01)^, means unfortunate, unlucky, opposed to foi)A, 
lucky. 

The learner knows that adjectives in Irish become ad- 
verbs by the particle 50 preceding them ; as, ii)A]c, good ; 
30 Tt)^)tf well ; f oi)A, prosperous ; 50 foi)A, prosperously. — 
(See " Easy Lessons," Part I., p. 49, Eleventh Lesson.) 

It is only adjectives in the positive degree that become 
adverbs by the influence of the preposition 50. For, the 
comparative and superlative form of adverbs — like the words 
better, best, worse, worst, in English — is the same as that of 
the adjectives from which they are derived. That such 
comparatives or superlatives are adverbs can be known only 
from the context ; as, 

T^a SeofifA v]oY |?e^|i]t 'pa Sei|:]te, George is better 
than Geofiry. " fljof ^ e^]i]t'^ — here is an adjective. 

"LAbAjiAiji) Seo|if A i)]0f |:e^]t]t 'rj^ Se]f |ie, George speaks 
better than Geoffry (adv.). 

)^ feA|i|i UbA|tAi)i) S|i)6]b ^i)A ceAccAji aca, Jane 
speaks better than any of them (]x f ^^W? better, adv.). 

EXERCISE LXXX. 

In which an example of each irregular adjective is given* 

jf beA5 e]bi]t Ai) c-olc A'f ai) ii)A]c. 

There is little between that (which) is good and bad 

)f "beAs" A1J i)|6 ;iv6bA|i i)a b-u]tc5]be. 

It is a little thing (which is) the cause of mishap. 

)V " 1^3^'^ (smaller) *ija f ]i1t>e ^bAfi r)A b-u|ico|be. 
{Smaller than a flesh-worm is the cause of calamity. 

5i6 ** f AbA*' U, c]5 o]6ce. 
Though long the day, night comes. 

Na z^\S^ v]oy "fA^be" 'pA bo ACTi)U|i)i)e. 
Do not go beyond your means. 
)f **^o|tuf" |:u|t)eA6 avv ^}ce i)a ii)]i)e. 
It is *' easy" to bake with meal at hand. 

jf *'|:tt]*A" ]t^6 ^i)A 66ai)a6. 
It is ** easier" to Bay than to act. 
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jr " r<5isr^'* ^ir^ ^^^ P)^- 

I am nearest to myself. 
Effo proximus mihu 

jr **F^i3r^'^ ^^ '^^r '^^ fAO]iceA|i. 

Death is ^^ nearer" than is supposed. 

" Short" is the distance between the hill and the swamp. 
There is '^ little" between the sublime and the ridiculous. 

)X "5®^T*T*'* ®1^1T* ^^^ 1^^^ ^'r ^ t>Ae. 

Jr " 5^^T*T^*' b]6eAf ai) c-ea5 a ceACc. 

" Short" is the time between this day and yesterday. 

" Short" does death be approaching. 

Jr " S^IW^" CAbAlJl 4)6 'l)A A1) bOltttf. 

The assistance of God is " nigher" than (even) the door. 

9Xi^^X " loorbuit)" leAC ai) C|ia]i), ^f " ]0i)mtt]i)" leAC ai) c-al. 
Jr "aij^a" leo co|i)5]oU a'^ CA]&e 50 ii)5fi. 
They love honour and virtue more. 

)y "luAC^^ beACA ai) hvi\t)e, 
" Fleet" is the life of man. 

)X "ii)A]c" fseul 50 b-qs AP bA]tA tS^wl. 
One story is " good" till another is told. 

Jf "^eA|l]t" A1)l) All) 'l)A Atn? A1)C]tac. 

" Better^^ in season than out of season. 

Jr "feA|t]t" bA]l 'oA ]on)Ab. 

Good luck is '^ better" than abundance. 

Ml f A3A0 Ai) ii)iD]c oi)5]fi. 

" Often" does not receive honour. 

Jr **ii)5|i" bjAl bjioc iDi)A-cf5e b^A ctt|b .bftocbUcA]; ffe|U. 
'^ Large" is the clotty housewife's portion of her own sour milk. 

Jr " tl)0" Al) COflAl) ^r)A A1) oil AT). 

The noise is " greater" than the wool. 

Jr "ti)o'^ A co]tc 'i)A A c;A]]tbe. 

Its size is ** greater" than its crop. A fine show and a small orop< 

Jr olc Ai) 5A0C i)AC r^l^-^W n)A]C 50 C^|t. 

It is a bad wind that does not blow some good to shore. 1 

?)A b01)A SfeAjtlur **]r TljeArA" '5 A 6A5li)A]r» 

Bad as (was King) Charles, it is worse without him. 
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H^]V' Ai|ibe uAille "]f ]fle" 3i)^0Tt). 
Greatest talkers least doers — literally, according to the 
[ height of vaunting acts get low. 

Be]|i b|ioc-^ocAl, focAl i)]Of "booV *pi) A 6|A]5. 
A bad word draws a worse one after it. 
I Qui malum dixit pejus audiet 

T^\t^ hot — comp. ceo|ce and ceo. 21 1) ce }X ctt]fce ^x)\y 

A piUjo If bV 5iU6ai) ir ceo]ce. 
He who sits first in the saddle has the warmest seat ; the 

man who gets possession first has comfortable quarters. 

Note. — ^The particle 7017^ or 'ha, than, follows the comparative degree of 
the adjective, and hence makes it clearly distinguishable from the superlative. 
Nfof precedes the comparative except whenever the assertive ir> m, or asser- 
tive negative fi] (]r) is employed. Therefore whenever ]r or nTi not (t)Ton» 
not, for past tense), is expressed, i)fof cannot, of course, be used, but 'ha 
(than) follows. 

%* These idioms and proverbs should be committed to memory, or fre- 
quently repeated aloud. Every word which the memory receives or the 
intellect understands is so much gained. 

EXERCISB LXXXI. 

IDIOMS FROM ADJEOTIVES. 
Translate by 



r)A 



less j iy\ox IuJa j 

as much, as many 1 ai) 0]|teAb 1 

not as much, as many J ij]...ai? 0]|ieAb J ^^"' 

much, 50 leo]t; much money, 50 leoji A]]t3]b; much wine, 
50 leojt fjoij^. 

i2\ many -f ^^ ^^^ ' ^^^^ people, 50 leoji bAO|pe ; 
^ ' \ |on)6A (pr. umee)^ ]0i)buAl. 

Many a man, ]f |on)6A |:eA]t — literally, it is many a man. 
JotdSa is followed by a noun singular* 
Jf |on)6A la 'x^xy 5-C|ll o]tA]i)0. 
Many a day shall we be in the tomb — ^literally, it is many 
' a day in the church-yard on us. 

C]teACAi), m. a skin. 

6|3e,/. youth| the time of youth. 
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6|3e is a n. fern, of the fourth declension. It is formed, 
like all abstract nouns of this class, from the gen. fern, of the 
adj., from which it springs; 05, for instance, makes 615 in 
ihe gen. sing, mas., o\^e in the gen. sing. fem. The noun 
thus formed retains the gender of its last parent stock. In 
this manner are formed : 

Adjective positiTe. OenitiTe feminine. Compamtive. ^oun. 

Attt), high. A]tt&e, of a high. A^r^e, higher. A^tbe, height. 

bo5, soft. boj5e, „ soft. bo]5e, softer. boise, softness. 

cAfQ, crooked. cAftQe, », crooked.cA7n9e,more crookedcA|t!^,crookednesa 

5eAl, white, bright 5)le» ,, bright. 5]le» brighter. 57le, brightness. 

rAO|i, free.. f^oifte, ,, free. r-^on^* freer. r-AOftte, freeness. 

re^o, old. rinoe, „ old. nnne, older. rT^ne, oldness. 

cnoii), heayy. cfiojiije „ heavy, cnojroe, heavier, cttojnje, heaviness. 

Jf ]on)8^ c|teACAi) a cu]]teAf ai) 0]5e b^. 
Many a coating does youth cast (shed) off it. 
Another form — )x 10ti)6a bUc a cu]|ieAf ai) 0136 b|. 
Many a blossoming does youth blow off it 
Jf ^on)6A co]t Aijp bl]5e SACfA0A]5. 

Many a twist in English law. 

This is a proverb amongst our humble people, who have but too often 
experienced the devious win£ngs of British law, whenever justice in redressing 
their wrongs has been sought. 

(3) Many a time, ]O0buAl (frequently), ]r ii)|0ic; as, 

)X lOijboAl 3U|i b '] M) ho ]f Af|tbe s^jii) 'fAij bo]iaf '\X 
bjiAbAfje 'f At) 5-co]ll. 

Many a time it is that the cow of the loudest bellow at 
the door is the greatest pest in the wood. 

2l)|i)]C A lejseAf beul i)^ b-uA]5e |tub a|3 benl r^ 
cftUA^Je. 

The mouth of the grave often leaves something to tht 
mouth of pity. 

Jr ")10ic A b]8eAf Ai) f||i|r)e feAfib. 
Truth is often bitter. 

Again— Jr feAjib ai) f|tt|pe, ]]• xr)]\\y ap bfieus Air 

Truth is bitter, a lie is agreeable (sweet) at times. 

(4.) ( 2l||t Ai) UjAb (pronounced Ihy-adh^ a noun ; from 
At least < IuJa, smaller, smallest). 
\9ix) ]tub ^x ^^t^ ^e« 



At most 
(4.) 



At best 
(5.) 
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'2t]|t AT? n)^]b; of the highest (kind) b'^ n)^]b; as, 

There is no love be it ever so ardent, that is not 

succeeded by proportionate hate. 
2lv jtttb 'f Tt)o be. 

^2tt) CAO] If fe^]t|t. 

2l]]t feAbAf ; b'A ^e^bAf b^A8 ]f pe^|t|i c]aII, 
though food is good sense is better.; — Infinite 
Wisdom replied to the tempter : not by bread 
alone doth man live. 'C^ fe A|]t ^eAbAf, it is in 
the best state. Jf peAjiji tijAitcu^jeAcc a|i 
5AbA|t 'v^ co]f]8eAcc bV peAbAf. 

(6.) The same, alike, c6Abt)A, aij ij|6 ceAbijA; ]oi)1)at;, 
identical; from loiji), for atjo, in, and act), one — i.e., in 
one. 

B]6eAi)0 be^jic AW A01) b|iO]i)o ir ^1 " b-p^'^'^'^'?" 1^^- 
Two persons are in the one womb and they are not alike 
(Jacob and Esau). 

JT ^0VVAV coi)i)]tA8 aY e]fceACc. 

They are the same — a compact and silence (e]]xeACc f, 

from e]fc, hear, listen, listening, consenting). 

•• Silence gives consent." 
Qui tacet conseniire videtur. 

)T ^^]or)VAV" ^0]y, xtA]fle A3uf cutbAcc bo^b A^ji aoo. 
Identical is age, dignity, power, to them alike. 

Jy ]oi)i)Ai) ^ce aY 5l 6 c^ bu]i)e A^|t ai) 3-ceAi)i)u^- 

It is the same — to eat or to drink since a person is for 
buying. 

(7.) Too much, pii)A|tcA. 

Jon7A]tCA b* AOl) 1)]6 ]f ]01)t)Al) A'f 3AI) A01) IJ^ft. 

Too much of one thing is the same as without anything. 
(8.) Over and above— peAji]! Af b^|t]t 

Ml 'I ?]Ai), r)| 'I p^AijAb, 1)^ H saIa]]! CO c|ittA]6 c|i^i6ce. 

te eU5 1)A 5-CA|lAb AJUf f3Aft|lA6 UA 3-C0Tt)pAT)AC. 

Cardan's lament over the grave of MacCabe : Irish Min* 
strelsyy p. 94. 
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FORTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 

Idioms arising from Adjectives — continued. 

Obs. — This form of phrase ; you are the better of it ; 

iron are the worse of this ; he is the easier of that ; is trans- 
ated into Gaelic by annexing the prepositional pronoun bfe 
(of it, for be 6) to the comparative degree of the adjective ; 
as, 1)] lujAb^ M) c|i5cA]|te |io]T)1), mercy is not the lees-of-it 
( the fact of being) distributed. The sentence is thus analized : 
cfiocA]]te, subject or nominative ; IuJa, less — irr. comparative 
of be^g, little; be, of it, prepositional pronoun subjoined to 
IuJa ; ]to]i)i), a verbal noun, in opposition to the pronoun 6, 
understood in b&, 

VOCABULARY. 



C\xrt)M)x)^ m. (from co and tpAoo, 
wealthy substance; or from co 
and Tt^eiHf mind), according to 
the first derivation (not unlike 
that of the Latin commanis i.e.f 
conmunus), it means fellowship, 
company, joint share in stock 
and profits, therefore community 
of interests — hence it means 
what is common ; according to 
the latter, mutual affection, hav- 
ing the same views, of one mind, 
mutual friendship. 

Conyxo]T)t/» communion, common pos- 



session. (CoTQAoin is spelled abo 
cun}AO]T}. It is derived, like iti 
Latin equivalent, from co and 
n)AO]ij, although cony, together, 
and Aot), one, is very natand aad 
striking.) 

CorQ<xo]neAc, m. the holy communion, 
the body and blodd of our Lord; 
b-t!UA|n cu confAo\i)eAc, have 
you received holy communion ? 

5i7|6|Tt, thou doest, 2nd pers. ain^ 
from the verb 5ni6]Ti), I do — 
hence 5niotb» ftu act; be^oAd 
also signifies to do, to act. 



SHORT EXERCISE, LXXXH. 

2li) c6 A]]t A b-ce]8eAr)i) c^]l tm Ti)oc-e]|i|3e ati^ac nf 
" Ti)]fbe" 66 A be]c 'ijija coblA6 (pr. colloo) 50 Ti)e^8oij Iac, 
he of whom has spread the fame for early rising is not the 
worse of it (the fact of) his sleeping till mid-day. M] 'I 
f3eul Ai|i bfc i)Ac " peAjtji-b^" cu^b tA5A]l 5AIJ fijf|T), 
there is no story at all of which it is not uie better-of-it (the 
fact of) leaving some of it untold 

t^A b6Ai) c\xrT)M)X) le |!eA|t jAllbA, 
2t)A 5Dl6]Ti V\ "feA|i]t-b6" 6u|c 
Be]8 co]6ce a||i q bo ri^eAUcA 
2I5 f|p con)Ai)o ^V t\\^ 3AllbA ti|cx. 
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-See "Minstrelsy," vol. i., pp. 188, 189 — the tragic story 

relative to Fitzgerald and O'Reilly — how the feA]t s^llbA 

robbed and murdered the confiding }:e^]% s^eUc, or native 

Jrishman. 

" Perchance,'* " probably," " likely," are translated by 

iDob^ (compounded of Tt)6, greater [from n)0|i, great], and 

be, of it— t.tf., greater probability of it). Very likely he 

has not come, v] Ti)5be 5U|i t^]X)]c f^ ; very likely he will 

not come, v] rtyobe 50 b-cjocpA^S f 6 ; perhaps you are not 

quite well, v] rryobe 50 b-|:ql cu fl^p. ^dbe is commonly 

spelled Ti)6|be by those who adhere strictly to the rule caoI 

le cAol. 

Note.— That be in sncli sentenees as those in the foregoing examples, is 
a prepositional pronoun, is plain to any one who analizes its meaning. The 
opinion of those (Stewart, Haliday,) who consider it a form of the com- 
parative degree, is opposed to the truth deduced from analysis; to the 
authority of the two most distinguished writers on Irish and Celtic philo- 
logy — O'Donovan and Zeiiss ; and is supported by conjecture and not by 
reason. 

An adjective repeated has the same meaning as the absolute 
superlative, expressed in English by " very" " exceedingly." 
This is true likewise of adverbs : puAft, puAjt, very cold, ce]c 
ce]c, very warm, c|tOT!) c|ioti7, very heavy; 50 c]toTr), tjiort), 
•ery heavily, excessively; it^Sji ri)0|i, very great, 50 roofi- 
rijoft, exceedingly, especially, above all. This form of super- 
lative is indeed seldom at present employed. 

Note. — It is worth the learner's attention to observe a feature in some 
measure peculiar to the character of the native Irish people as reflected in 
the mirror of their language. The positive worth or merit of an object is ex- 
pressed, not unusually, by asserting that it does not possess qualities of an 
opposite character. It is true that many examples of this style are found in 
the inspired writings ; and that it is not uncommon ; yet amongst the Irish — 
this peculiarity is very striking. 

Hi ijAtijAbAc b' iont)r^l3 T1^^ -^ ce^le. 
Not as foes did they encounter each other. 

Hj tt)^fbe bu|r)e loi) bul aw A]fct]te. 
A person is not the worse of getting viatic on going a 
journey. 

Ml l]^ c]|t *DA sD^f. 

No country (Ija) greater (in number) than a peculiar 
usage — I.e., every country has each its own peculiar customs : 
quot gcntesj tot consuetudines* 
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H] Tt)6 AD fAJtUcc 'OA A l)-]ATt|lACC. 

The earldom is not greater than the calls upon it — i.e., 
the highest position has its own proportionate share of calls 
and demands. 

EXERCISE LXXXIII. 
f^] I'I^a" At) tOI^Af 'l)A A1) bOIJAf AW tt]tlAlb C|t=fb, 

M] **1]a" Tt)eu]tA A]|t cofA]b 'i)A cfi^igce (traits, turns of 
mind) bo i)a bA0]i)]5, 

M| buAi) C05A6 OA 5-CA|tAb. 

Nl " b-10i)Ai)i)" 5eAll<v6 A'f co]ti7l^oi)A6 (fulfilling), 

M| b-^u^l co]H (wood) A^i b]c, 5AT) a lof*3A8 (burning) 

^6|ij c|tioi)A]3 (of brushwood) aiji). 
M| |:eA|i|i Tt)All (late) 'i)a jio-iijaII 

11( *l cujle (tide, flood) "b'A n)^]b" i)ac cji^Jato (ebbs), 
Jf fe^]t]t 50 hjaU 'i)a 50 b|i^r, 
Jf pe^|i|i j*u]l (eye, expectation) le iDu^it 'i)a le C|IL 
Jf ^eAit]t clu 'i)A cooAC (wealth, affluence). . 
)y Ai)ATb (seldom) c]3 C03A6 3AI) 30|ica6 
)^ Ai?AT!) C]3 ofrjA 3AI) bo]l5pf Tt)6]t Y AT? 3-c]toi6e, 
)f Ai)Aii) q3 c|i^^3 3AI) l^n ceACC Tt)AfiA 't)D ^ ^1^13- 
2li) ce ]!• fA^be cua^6, f6 if 3]0]t|iA bo ^t) UA15. 
He who has advanced furthest (in age) is nighest thd 

grave. 

An Idiom that should be remembered. 

Obs. — A noun in the predicate, accompanied by an acU 
jective expressive of praise or dispraise, is nominative casoi 
and not genitive. In English, the noun corresponding to il^ 
is governed by the preposition of. . : 

BeAi) btt6 be]fe cituc, a woman of the fairest form. 
}^eA]t ]f 11)6 c]aII, a man of the greatest sense. 
C<vft]ttt|ll bu6 b|i)i)e fow, Carrul ^the sweetest song. 

VOCABULARY. 



^TQpUc, adj. greedy, voracious, cove- 
tous ; from An)pMf famine, hun- 
ger. 

X)A}i}eAXi V, appertains ; from bAji)|t!7, 
I appertain : leifi with, usually 
follows it ; CAb e fjij, tyo'n ce 
XV)t OAo tp-bAioe-<xijo y\T} bo, 



what is that to the person to 
whom it does not appertain. 
X)emn)t Irr, v. I give; cus, I gave: 
beini"?* I *>ear or cany, of which 
the perfect tense is ttU5 ; ruiSAf 
A\\\,j I seized him, I overtook 
him. 
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CttAlAT6, V, per. tense, heard; from 
trr. V. c\\x]i}f m. to hear. 

To^i^ttf, n. learning; from ^o^U or 
poDlA, learned, which comes from 
Tott acquisition, booty, acquire- 
ments, physical or intellectual ; 
hence it signifies knowledge, 
therefore learning. 

leori, a lion ; spelled also leotijAn* 

Ka6, speaking, a discoorse ; coib-ftAd, 
a conversation ; reAn-t^A6, an 
old saying, a proverb. 

5^rtU75]Ti), V, I surpass, excel ; from 
T^ri» very excessi^; t^nwio* to 
act with excess, to oppress, to 
overcome. 

SAttu^Ab, oppression, conquest, de- 
vastation, continual annoyance. 



S^nui^eAc, a pest, a bore. 

-Si^nuiS^Acc, /. contention; a trial 
for superiority. 

5AO|l]ro, V, I think ; sometimei 
spelled, and commonly pronoun- 
ced rfM") (sheel'im), 

SeM, m. a while, a space of time; 
reAl seAttn, a short while. 

^U]5]n), V. I understand. 

CuJsre, /. 5th dec. understanding, 
genius. 

^uisnnc,/. 2nd dec. the same. 

CttisrioeAc, adj.f intelligent, knowing. 

Cu]5rince,jDar#. understood. 

5o-6ui5nnce, intelligible, compre- 
hensible. 

t)o<6ui5riT)ce, incomprehensible. 



EXERCISE LXXXIV. 
IDIOMS OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

] . 21 ACA^jt, ]f pAbA 6 b| ^^^]VV le ^c^^le coTT)]tA6 a||i 
T)e^c]b A b<V]i)eAf le pojUn)? 2. jp |:AbA 30 be]n)]p a 
le]i}b. 3. CAb fA, fo — a aca^ji? 4. 2t)A|t i)ac |iA]b ca- 
|r6ii>, t)0 bo 6eA|ibf]U]t JfAbel 101) (fit), r^e^ce ^ogUnjcA cu]f- 
5]i>c ; b'A b|i]3 \^r) r))0]v UbAiti ny^ l|b, 6||i be]]tceA|i " 5U|t 
lOiyv^V CApA]r)c (barking) 5a6a]71 (a beagle) adi) sleATjt) 
SleAf, A'f A be|c ca]1)c le ceAi)i) 5AI) eoluf." 5. SAO]l|rr) 
3tt|i. feAij-ji^S i)A ^ocIa ub bo lAbA]|t cu Aijoif? 6. Jf 

feAl>-]lA& lAb. 7. lS| f]Of ASAU) plj. 8. ClAl)l)Of jlAfb 

f]^T -^3^? 9' )r ")10ic bo cuaIa|& Tt)e Ti)'ACA]|t-ii)5|t '5 
A 71A6. 10. 2l|i cuAlAif feAt>|iA]ce Ai]t b]c e]le uAjbe? 
II. cuAlAf. 12. Ca nyeub? 13. jp " ]on)6A" f]i). 14 
4)o cuaIa]6 ii)e-f 6]i? 6, a |i^6 leAc, 5u|t |iAbA]f " co' 
c]t]ODA "le" beAC "co 5I1C le" ]*]01)1)ac, Ajuf "co AiDp- 
Iac le" leoT?, 15. )f **]on)6A" pocAl 5]teAijATT)A]l b|6eA6 
ASAiW. 50 C]t)ce b] 50 leoji eolu]]* A^se a^]! ijeic^b 
ASttf ^11^ bAO^tj^b. 16. b-pu]l A5Ab uA]&e corijAfitle aij 
p-feApbtt^pe? 17. "CA, 1*0 ^: 

Ma b] CA]r)reAC a b-qj ad 6^1, 

Ma CU]|l Atjf^Of Al]t feAl)6]|t, 
Ma ])-AbA^|l 1)AC 1)«b^A17CA|l C6||l, 

Ma b-ob A^ttf r)A b-l^W oij5||i, 
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M^ b] c|iuA]6 A3Uf 1)^ b] bo3, 
ti^ C]i6|3 bo CA]iA-ib A]|t A cu]b, 
tia b] Tt)]-Tt)obAfi)A]l, 1)^ b6Ai) C|iO]b, 
Sl'f 1)^ b-ob ] Tt)A'f ^t3li) bu]c. 

Sfi) bu(c coTi)A]]tle ai) c-SeAi;bu|i)e ; dac ti)A|c aij cori> 
A]]ile ^. 18. b-|!U]l cu Ai)i) fii) JfAb^^l? 19. C^]n) 
20. Cahii a le]c Aijp fo; b-pu]! cu a]5 e^fceAcc le tx 
6eA]ib|iACA]|i 3A1) foCAl A]|i b]c A ]iA& CU |re|r)? 21 
"N] fDU]i)ce 30 co]3C]iioc;" b] fe-fAi) feAl (a while, i 
short time) a b-pyiAjijc A3Uf aiji) 2ll^|i2A]p, -^S^^r ^^^ ^ 

Al) tDA]C 11)tt1)A |tA]b D^Of Tt)0 eolu]f A|3e 'pa C4^ A3Af1>-f a 
A b* fAX) Y AT) T1)-bA|le ? 22. 'CATlJUlb A13 COli)]tA8 A1)0|] 

A|]t feAtH|tA]ce A3Uf A]|i f eAp-f 3eulcA]b ; b-fu^l "at 
0]]teAb SxcA A3Ab-fA, A'f" CA A]3 bo 8eA]ib|tACAi|i ? 23 
4)e|]i fe-fAi) 30 b-pufl ]:]0f A]3e v]oy ti)o 'i)a c^ A5AiD-fA! 
Acc be]|t]ii7-fe oac b-pu]!. 24i (2lcA]|t) cu]ii)0]3 A]]t fo. 

A }Vi]V ; " 1?A T1)0l A3Uf t)A C^]P Ctt pe]!)." 6|fCp^6 Tl)]f€ 

l]b le cfe]le, 6]]t bei|tceA|i l|Po: 

"Ma cAbA]]i bo bfte]C a||i ai) 3-ceub f3eul, 
3o Ti)-bei|t]8 Ai) cAob e]le ojtc" : 

'i)UA||i e^fc^Tjb le fjeul fA]i|tu]3eACCA A]|t 3AC cAob, aim 
f |i) MA|t):Ab b|te]ceATt)t)Af " c]a A3A]b |f peA]t|i." 25. Jlf 
Ti7]fe b' ]i)3eAi) A]|t a b-|!U]l A3Ab, be||t cu, 3|iA8 ipofi, 
A3uf cA A]3 b' ]D3eAi) 3|tA6 Tbojt o|tc, A3uf cu]n}V]i: 
"Jl* TDAC bu]c bo Ti)AC 30 b-pofCA|t fe, 

2lcc If 1D56AD bu]c b']D36AD 50 b.ce|3 Tl f^ 3-c|ife." 
26. CAb 6 be]|i bo 6eA|tbftACA]|t le|f f|i). 27. 4)e]|t|n 

" 2t)Ai|t3 le]3eAf a co3A|t C]m> 
Mo A |iuo, le ii>i)AO] bAOc; 

C03A|t1?AC 1)AC 1)3AbA1)T) fSl'^ 

5 jtACAf 6 b]f 30 c]t]uft." 

28. 6 c^ nb Ai)0]f A btt§]n) le ce]le a b-C|te|f feAfj 
(in a trial of knowledge), be]6 A3A]f)t) .317ACU3A8 e] 
2lcc 3IAC UA]Tt)-fe A13 ]Ti)ceACc 8tt}c, Ap carbAijile fo 
bei]t 0*4)^Ia pjopi) b' ]i)3feAi): 

"3Aib 1D0 ceA3Ar3, A ii)3]D fiin?, i)a bfeAp b^|i Af 
6e]lb. 
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rl]Oft b* A]lv& tu A folc TtjAfi 6^1, i)A U5DA IDSjOi) ^De^ts ; 
rj]0|i b' A]lpe cu A 3-c|tuc |*AO||t, *i)a 4)e]|ib|te ^a CAori) 

Jf t)10]t 8eA|tTt)Ab ] AT) c-eu5; a 5]tttA8 (cheek, brow), ]r 

5le5eAl 'ija 'v ri)UA6 |*U3 (surge). 
fe|l]ooo]|t ^A CAon) beAlb; A'f cTA|t]Ai)A pA beA|i5 b|teAC 
^ (features) 

SufApoA r^ seAl 3t)§; bo ciiAbA|t fo b'eu3 ]:a peAC. 
,• • • • • • • • • 

, Ma iDOAllAft cu At) f olc Ti)A]t 5|t ; Ap beul ipAjt ]i6f i)a 'ij 

SfiuAb 5IAI) 
.N^ 'p co|tp A c^ f6]ii)|8e (slender) feAi>3; a c^ Iaij be 
51^^^ ^'r ^^ ScAip." 29. 31^^-^!") ^^ beA3-cori)Ai|tle 
ry\ njeAllf A|t ti)^. 

VOCABULARY. 



Co]tt (pr. korh), a crime ; co^, hdtrhj 

adj. just; jastice. 
f U7reo5, a skylark. 
T9A06A7Q (pr. wee-arn), from njAot, 

softy to a£fect, to move, to excite 

to tears. 



ill)eAlcoc, for tijeAlcocA]6, would be- 
guile. 

5eAcii>AU, from xeAC^ aside, apart, a 
digression, an oversight, wander, 
ing, error. 

Co^t^ search ; xi^^ c6|]x, in search. 



EXERCISE LXXXV. 

BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE. 

From the *' Irish Melodies" by his Grace the Archbishop of Tuam. 

1=01)1?— **2ln CA]lfij boiji) e]T*]oijijAc." 



^ n-5leAiji> A9 t)u6-locA V le n-A t^oh^ 
'W A]c ijAfi fejijo fuireos for a it]Aii}, 
J^lt* biSxn ^T^& AjUe, Of C]OUi) Aij coatd, 
CuAid ijAOTi) CA0]ti)^e]i7 65 cunj ruA]0. 
"2li) beAij, cA A]ti njo t6]]x, tjf ^-i:uf5]6 
"5Jlij A|C to, Tp.be]6i6 fije feAfb *n)o lui6o." 
FAfiAoti I It beA5 &o fcui5 fA cfi^Jv 
Se clUA]Q If cleAf A njeAllcoc* xt^ix. 

II- 

5f CAjc 65, DA u-sontD-rdi, 

a, cu^n A]ix ce]6eA6, e, 'f cunj f]ubAl; 
bud buAi) A 5n&6. 'f nfoix co]|\ lei e, 
21 beifc 'ijOA cejle A]5 570IIA t)e. 
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Qa Ajti b|6 Sx]z A\K tl\XA]T -^n ijAorij, 
Cluji) r^ A coTrcejfQ le 17-A iAob; 
rei6eA6 fO]ti vo n^tt, be lo, ijo b'o|6de 
CArirA]6 A rti|l leir ADDfA c-rl]§e. 

m. 

J^ni ht\i DA cfteise AT)0]r 'ijD A lui6e, 
Cei6 re cuti) ttt^]")D|r A'f cur^ fsfc. 
2l|5 rt9UAif)eA6 A|]x ijeATQ, sad cAr» 5^0 ctiAft 
FA 5e]c o CACU5AD Tpijfik ^A0| t5^6- 

2lCC 1)fl AOI7 Cl((]by t)0 ClA]t( f AftAOft ! 

O 5Ae6fb tpni^, zix ceAnATQAfl, f'^oft: 
f^Ab c:!x '1JIJ A coblA6, ^euc 'f A cftSv 
Cix|c A|5 f|lc V'A t)-beon le 5tt&6« 

Sad eA5U s^xdA, citf citeASA 5on5» 
5o cuAf ijA 1)-A]lle leAi) rf a lotiSf 
If 'nuA]Tt bo 6eAltiU|^ bSvij aij Ue, 
t^'rojlris r5^l»9 a btieAc 'r a sne. 
If cttuA]6 Ai) ctio]6e, A zibi A]5 IJA nAO]ri)| 
C^flt b*eif A b-A]tt]U5A8 le i}-a tAob, 
r>o le]ii) 50 beiirtieAC 6 i)-a fiSxtb. 
If te]l5 le f^iiOAd f, fA c-fij^ib. 

u. 
21 livti bo Ijnne, a 5leAnn-b;sx-loc,* 
Cu]c C^]C le 5lAf a6 aq Ue 50 nfoc. 
t>o ibAobAfi) 50 ii)All e cnuAf5e bo 'ij tboAOf, 
5il b'eu5 cfie 5itix6 'f cj\e feAcrijAll cttoi^e— 

C-nA 5UJ6 b'A b-AlJATQ bCACA jflXtA^f), 

t>o clo]feA6 ceol Ajft f Ab aij cuAjn, 
le A |tA]b IJA cijoic 'f IJA sleAijcA bjn^t 
'HuAfTt A b'e|Ti]§ A cA]fe $eAl 6*u cujijiJ. 

* Glen of the two lakes. 



END OF PART IV. 
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PART V. 

FOETT-NINTH LESSON. 

CONJUGATION OF A DEEIVATIVB ACTIVB VERB. 

Our readers must have seen in some of the Gaelic exer- 
dses that the future tense, and the conditional mood of cer- 
tain verbs have been presented in a form quite different from 
that shown in the paradigm of the verb ti^ol, praise thoUy as 
is shown in the Twelfth ^nd Thirteenth Lessons. 

The fact is, there is a class of verbs which make the 
iuture tense terminate in ocAb, and that of the conditional in 
oc^\x}X)i and not in f Ab and in f^\vv* It appears also that 
this class is by no means few, nay, on the contrary, that it 
comprises a vast number of verbs. They San, therefore, be 
fitly ranked under a special conjugation. 

THE SECOND CONJUGATION. 
Active voice. 

Example: BeAt)i)U]5 {beannee), bless thou; salute. In 
Scotch Gaelic, beAi)i)Ajc ; Fr. benir ; benison^ a blessing. 

niPEBATIVE MOOD — PBESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1 

2. he^mv^yZt i^onnee^ bless 

thou. 

3. beAi)t)U]3-A8 ffe, beannec' 

OP she J let him bless. 

See Lessons 5, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13, in which the meanings of the tenses, and 
their inflections are explained. 

INDICATIVE MOOD— PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 



, he^ryi)Vi\-^'rt)\x\h 1 let us 
beAi)i)U]5-T7)U]f J bless. 

2. beAi)t)U]3|8, bless ye. 

3. beAi)i)u]5-b]f, let them 

bless. 



l.beA!Wui5-]ii), 1 bless. 

2. beAi)i)tt|5-]]i, thou blessest. 

3. beAWu]3-]8 f 6, he blesses. 



LbeAWu^grDUfb, we bless. 

2. beAi)ptt|3C|8, ye bless. 

3. beAtrouiSl^, they bless. 



The .personal endings, (1) ^n), (2) ifi, (3) i8, for the sin- 
gular; (l) TDttib, (2) cjb, (3) lb, for the plural, are the same 
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as the inflections of the verb ti)ol, an example of the first 
conjugation. See " Easy Lessons^** page 54. 

The relative affirmative is beAi>i)U]3eAf ; as, ai) ce a 
beADi)U]5eAf , he who blesses. The habitual present, beAij- 
i)u]3eAT)9; as, 

f Ttje, I am in the habit of blessing. 

Ctt, „ 

mPEBFEOT. 
Singular. PlaraL 



beAt)9U]3eApo'^ 



l.beAijDU]5-l!)i), vanny^inn^ I 
used to bless. 

* 2. beAOPuiS-c^, ^ )9 
3. b6Ai)i)tt]5-A6 f e, ,, 



Singular. 

1 . be Ai)i)U]3-Af , vanny-asy I 

blessed. 

2. beAi)t)U]5-]f, vanny-ish, 

3. beAt)pu]5 f e, vanny she. 



1. beAi)Dtt]3'ii)tt]f , we used to 
bless. 

2. beAD0U|3-C], „ 

3. he^vm\Z'^]h M 

PEBFEOT. 

Plaral. 

1. beApi)u]5-iDA|t, we blessed. 



2. beAi)i)U]5-bA|i, you blessed. 

3. beAOOttlS-^A^j they blessed. 



Singular. 

l.beApr)6cAb, bannockadh^ I 
will bless. 

2. beAOtJOCA^fi, bannochairhy 

thou wilt bless. 

3. beAi)T)0CAi& f e, bannochy 

she, he will bless. 



Singular. 

1. beAt)i)ocA]i)r), vannochyn^ 

I would bless. 

2. beAi)oocc:^, van/JOcA^^, thou 

wouldst bless. 

3. beAi)i?ocA6 |*e, vannochoo 

she, he would bless. 



FUTURE. 

Plural. 

1. beAi)i)ocAn)u]b, beannoch- 
amudh, we will bless. 

2. beAi?t)0CA]8, bcuinochyy you 
will bless. 

3. beAi)i)0CA]b, bannochidh^ 
they will bless. 

CONDITIONAL. 

PluraL 

1. beAi)i)OCAii)U|f, vannocha- 
musky we would bless. 

2. beAt)0OCA]8,vanwocAy,you 
would bless. 

3. beApDOCAfbff, vqnnocha" 
deesh, they would bless. 
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Singular. 

1. 50 TD.beA!?i)tt]5Ab,^(? man- 
nyidh, may I bless. 

2. 30 ii7*beAt)t)ui3-]|t, go man- 
nyirA,mayestthou bless. 

3. 3o?i}-beAui)U]3efe,^(?maw- 
ny she J may he bless. 



OPTATIYB MOOD. 

PluraL 

1. 30 ii)-beAi)ijtt]3rt)U|b, go 
mannymudhj may we bless. 

2. 30TD-beAi)pu]3C|8,flr(>inaii- 
ng-keCi may ye bless. 

3. 30 TD-beAi)iju|3]b, go mart' 
' ny'idh^ may they bless. 



With the prepositional pronoun bATD, to me (bu^c, to thee ; 
b5, to him ; b], to her ; bu]i)i), to us ; bAojb, to you ; bofb, 
to them), this verb expresses a salutation ; as, 30 ii)-beAi>- 
t)tti3e 4)|A 6ujc,God save you; 30 ii)-beAi)Ott|o® ^\^ bAO^b, 
God save ye. 

Infinitive, beAt)i)U3<x8, bannoo, to bless. 
Participle, beApi)u3A6, „ blessing. 

Note. — *' A noun is a word capable of declension only. A verb is a 
word capable of declension and conjugation also. The fact of verbs being 
declined as well as conjugated must be remembered. The participle has the 
declension of a noun adjective ; the infinitive mood, the declension of a noun 
substantive. Verbs of languages in general are as naturally declinable as 
nouns.''*— 7%« English Language, by Prqfessor Latham, p. 290. 

The Infinitive mood, in Gaelic, and the active participle, have the prepo- 
sitional as well as the independent form ; as — infin : 

beAi)i)U5A8, to bless. 

** Le" beAi70it3A6, " j^owr" benirf for the puspose of bless- 
ing. 

** bo*^ beAt)t)U3A8, to bless. 

Participles: 2l|3 beAppujAb, a blessing; ]A]t ll^beApt;u 
3a6, after blessing. 

VOCABULARY. 



bfteAinuTof^'Secon^ conjugation from 
bfteAt, a perception, judgment ; 
btteAtnuf^, V. to judge, perceive 
in the mind, behold, observe. 

btt}§, force, power, substance; 5A17 
l^I^T^f without force, &c., useless ; 
tittb 5^0 bniS, A tlnxLf of no ac- 
count ; bfti^TQAtt, solid, good, 
substantial. 

t>tto6AiTte, a butcher (from bftoc, 
meat ; raw, broken flesh). 



Cof A19UCC, /. likeness ; from co and 
r^TQUcc, root; rAib^Ajl, similar, 
like 

1.Attn|A6, (eer-r«0),an a8king,an effort, 
an attempt; |ATMtA|6Acc, the 
same ; root, )A\\\i, ask, seek after. 

5p6lU, m. (fourth dec.) a piece of 
meat ; a fragment, a joint ; bro« 
ken meat; plnr. rpo^lAl^^f Ti}<X]lle 
le]r DA rpolUi6]b, together with 
the fragments. 



SIO SELF-INSTBUOTION IN IRISH. 

EXERCISE LXXXVI. 
Hx) 11)AbA6 AJUf A f 3AC. 

4>o Jofb Ti)AbA8 fpdlU Af C|S bfi6cA]]ie, A5ttf bo b] bul 
.CA]i AbA]ij A bA]le le^f, 'i?ttA]|i bo b|teAci)tt]3 f6 a cofAib- 
Iacc f6|p 'f Ai) c-ffiuc. 4)o fbeAf ffe 3u]i Ti^AbAb efle a b] 
Ai)i) le 5fte]iD ]:eolA : ca]1)1c bu]l a]]i, ao bA|iA fpollA a hejt 
A]5e ii)A]t Ai) 5-ceAbi)A. Le]f f]i) Ctt3 fe ]ATi|t]A& A^jt, acc 
bo Ctt]c uA]6e Ai? rb^^b b| ai)1) a beul, A3uf njAjt yo bo ca|1 
Aij c-ioidIai). 

2tlT^ ^^ 5^^ ^1*13 CAilceA|i 50 n)]V\c jiub b]ii3ri)A|i. 

VOCABULARY. 



^in fTAb, entirely. 

beAncTiA]^, the prep, case of be^ij- 
cfieAC, a widow; a contraction 
for he At), a woman, and crie|5- 



eAc, forlorn, forsaken— a woman 
bereft and alone ; a relict. 
t)e 5n&6, usually rsuift^ v. to cease, 
to give over, to sUp or slide off; 
to desist. 



EXERCISE LXXXVir. 

61 A]3 beAi)C]ieA]3 ceA]ic a ]tu3 ub 3AC TUA^bfi). <Du- 
bA]]ic Ai) beAi) le|te |:6]i): **2t)A be||tiiD 6a ofjieAb 5|tT}A 
6], b^AjtfA^b X] K^ ^^ T'^V l^«" 4^^ t^liJPe X] AibU^S, acc 
CA|tl^ Af, 3a|t f3ai|t Ap ceAfic 6 b|t6]c A]]t ]:Ab. 

t1| tDA]t Ti7e^fii)tt]b cu]ceA|t ahjac be 3i)At:. 

Note.— Verbs ending in 15 are derived) some from nouns, 
others from adjectives. 

From nouns ; as, 

NOUNS. VERBS. 

2lcc;, a decree. ^^c;a|3, pass a decree, enact. 

!^lc, a height, a joint (Latin, ^lca]3, to extol, to magnify ; 
alttUy high). to thank God ; ii)]le alcu- 

3a6 le 4[)|A, a thousand 
thanks to God; a prayer 
ever on the tongues of the 
Catholic Irish. 

BA|ttt, a top, a summit, a BA]t|tuf3, to come to a top, 
swelling tide. to increase, to swell ; to 

flow like the tide. Spelled 
bu|t|tu]3 sotnetimes. 



I 
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[ NOUNS. YEBBS. 

B^f) death* B^fa^s, put to death, kill, 

perish. 
BeAijD, (as if b^c a]T)), the BeAijiju^J, bleSs. 
felicity of life; be^i), a 
woman, is from b^^ a crea- 
ture, a belltg, and a]i?, fair. 
BeACA, life, food. BeAcaf5» feed. 

Cac, a battle. Cacu]5, to contend, fight, to 

tempt; C^cu^Ab, fightings 
temptation. 
C&]n), a step. C&]ii)i)|3, step, move, advance, 

stride. 
Cfttdc, end • C]tioci)U]5, to bring to an end. 

C|t|t, trembling. C|t|ci)ai5, to quake, to trem- 

ble. 
CaA]|tc, a round, a circuit, a CttA]]tcu]5, to look for^ to go 

visit around, to search for. 

Ctt|tbi)e, (co, with, n)e|i?e, Cuiri)ij|5, recollect* 

mind), recollection, 
^oftc, hunger^ injury. 3<>t^c**!3> to hurt, injure ; v^ 

50|tca]5 tD&, do not hurt me. 
)oii7Ab, many, a multitude. )on)Abu]3, to multiply. 
Ofib, order. Ofibu]5, to order. 

P]^V (pr. pee^an^ in one syl.)» Pl^Pt^wiS? to pain. 

Sain. 
_ , the sun ; t^^lup, light. SolfU|3 (and to]lf |§), to en- 
lighten. 
Cof, beginning. Cofu^J, commence^ begin. 

T^iteojt, a lead, a guide. 'Citeoitais, to lead, to guide, 

to direct, steer. 

ADJEOTIVSS. VEBBS. 

Slftb, high. ^^^^159 elevate. 

2l|b]6, ripe ; A]p]6, same ; 2l|btt|5 and Apa|3, to ripen. 

(from A], an element, b|6, 

of food). 
'B^t), white, pale. B^Da]3, to make white, to lay 

bare, to devastate ; to grow 

vexed, angrv, mad— because the features grow pale when 

the soul is filled with anger. 
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ADJBOTIVfiS. 

Beo, living, lively. 

BobAft (pr. bower)^ deaf; 

hence the common English, 

bother. 
605, soft. 
BuAi?, lasting, enduring. 

C|ui), still, silent 

4>A0|t, slavish, condemned. 
4^®A|t3, red. 

4Dub, black. • 
"pAbA, long, 
pollttf , apparent. 

"puAii, cold. 

S^w^j sharp, sour 

1*^5, Weak. 

^Aol, bare, smooth, blank, 

mild, harmless. Welsh, 

moil ; Latin, mollis. 
^Ajtb, dead, 
^jllf, sweet. 
^]r)^ fine, minced. 

^dft, large, great. 
SA0]t, free, 
SAj6b|]t, rich^j 
SUi), safe, sound. 

So]]ib, prosperous. 
Cliiin), dry. 
UtoaI, humble. 



YESBS. 



BeoSu^j, to vivify, to enliven. 
Bo6]tu]5, to deafen. 



Bojtt^j, to softe^^ 

BuA0U|5, persevere, continue, 
make lasting. 

C|ui)U]5, to pacify, to render 
silent. 

?)A0|ttt]3, to condemn. 

t)eA|i3U]5, redden, blush, in- 
cite. 

4Dubu]3, blacken. 

^Abu]5, lengthen. 

'poiUns, reveal, make.known, 
publish. 
'UA]ttti3, cool. 
[ea|tu]3, sharpen, make sour. 

La3U]3, weaken. 

^Aoltt] J, to level, to sweeten, 
to appease. 

2t)A]tbu]3, to deaden. 

^I^riS* to sweeten. 

^1^!5» to make fine, to ex- 
plain. 

^6|iu^3, enlarge, magnify. 

Sao]iu]3, to make free. 

SA]6b|i]3, ^ enrich. 

SUi)u]3, to save, to redeem, 
to render sound. 

So|]ibu]3, to prosper. 

^nT">13* to dry. 
Uti7la]3, to humble. 



Verbs derived from adjectives have, besides the transitive, 
a reflective meaning, which is well exemplified in the verb 
derived from 



' 
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4!>eA|i5, red. 43eATt5ai3, to redden, to en- 

kindle ; 88, beAit3U]5 AD te^ije, kindle th© fire ; to make 
red with anger, to inflame, to excite ; beAitju^J 6, in- 
cense, inflame him ; to grow red ; as, beAfiSu^geAtn) f e, 
he blushes. 

And from, b^p, white ; b^pu] J, to whiten, or to grow 
white — Whence (1) to devastate, to make another pale with 
anger, to madden one ; (2) to grow white, pale. 

Note. — The final 5 of the imperative mood, second person singular, is, in 
many parts of Ireland, not aspirated, and is pronounced hard. The written 
language favours the aspirated sound. 

^' The pronunciation of 3 (hard and unaspirated) is," says 
Dr. O' Donovan, '^ one of we strongest characteristics of the 
Munster dialect^' — p. 80. 

VOCABULARY, 



Cheese, ci^ir; 2nd dee. gen. cA|re 
(Latin, co^^utf). C)&Tr BMans also 
regard, love, esteem. 

Crow (1) pniACAni (2) Fionn, rionijos, 
fiom Tiomt fair; a hooded- crow, 
the corpus comiv — pTi|AcAn ; 
from pt^Ac, to grasp, to hold ; 

pTtlACAl) ]OD^DAC, or ptt]ACAI> 

CTiiofAC, a vulture ; ptijACAi) 

DA5-ceAtu:, a kite, a ringtail; 

pttjAdAo se^ni^t a buzzard. 
Clftw, cttub ; plur. CfiubA. 
How, VAt; liteially, *' is it not ?" how 

fair, liAc be ax; how beautiful, 



peculiarly Irish — ^it adds strength 

to the expression* 
Piec*, sneAfQi pfofA. 
Snatch, c6]5, f^oh. 
Spied, bo ioiji)jX]\\c. 
Tree, cpAf), m. Ist D. 
Window, iruineos, / 2nd D. (from 

%eT}f an old Irish word signifying 

air); fr.fenetre; LaX. fenestra. 
Wing, rSTAcAT), m. dim. of rST^*, a 

shields-awing spread out covers 

like a shield. 
Wishing, A75 bu|l (le bu^l, with a 

wish) le vbQi), with intent, pur- 



QAc Alu]i7. ••The negative form is pose, wish. 

EXERCISE LXXXVIII. 
THE FOX AND THE CROW. 

A crow snatched a large piece of cheese out of a window, 
and flew with it to the top of a tree, with intent to eat it. 
A fox spied her, and wishing to get the cheese, thus planned 
his approaches: "O, fair crow," said he, **how beautiful 
are thy wings, how sparkling thy eyes, how (ijac) graceful 
(be^t) thy neck (rtjoiD^Al) ; thy "breast (ucc) is the breast of 
an eagle; thy claws — I beg pardon — thy talons excel those 
of every beast of the field. But my sad sorrow ! that thou 
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art domb^ and wantest only a voice I" The crow grew 
elated^ and wished to show uiat she had a sweet voice. She 
opened her mouth; down dropped the cheese, which the 
fox snapped upland observed to the. crow: '^Whatever I 
said of your beauty ^of sense you have none." 

Men seldom flatter without some selfish views ; and they 
who listen to flatterers must pay well for such alluring 
strains. 

FIFTIETH LESSON. 

THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

To conjugate a verb in the passive voice, annex to the 
root of the active verb those 'endings which shall presently 
be shown. 

Take for the first conjugation, the verb 

Ti)ol, praise thou : 

rcAjt, for the present tense, n^olcAft 

z^]6, or t]f imperfect tense, ti)oIca]6 

a6, perfect tense, ii)oU6 

^A|t (pfeATt), future tense, iijolf A|t 

f A)6e, conditional tense, Ti)olf A]6e 

CA, ce, for the passive 

participle, ii)olcA 

tn this manner are formed all the tenses. 

Present — Ti)olcA]t, which is the present tense also of the 
imperative, indicative, or optative, according to its position 
in a sentence : Ti)olcA]t, me, I am praised ; or, let me be 
praised ; 50 Ti)olcA]t n^e, that I may be praised— the opta- 
tive formed by the use of 30, that, like tiie French que. 

Observe. In tbe passive there is no inflection or change in the persona 
of each tense. The personal pronoun or the subject -must be expressed in 
order to distinguish the persons, whether first, second, or third; as. 

Singular. Plurals 



To the 

root,ii)ol, 

annnex 



1. TDolcA|i f|i)0jwe are praised. 

2. TDolc^|t f |b, you are praised 

3. n^olrAjt ^Ab,they are praised 



1. Ti?plcA|t m^i I am praised. 

2. Ti7olcA]t cu, thou art praised. 

3. fpolcAjt 6, or ^, he, or she, 

is praised. 

In like manner the persons of the other tenses are expressed by means oi 
the personal pronouns or subject after the single inflection, which is, like the 
past tense in English, common to all. 
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In the third person singular the lecondary, or ftspirated, and not the 
primary form of the personal pronoun is found to represent the subject. 

VOCABULARY. 
C|t)eM (from c\Vtofihe head, source ; i ^fo-^euts m. 1 dec, from fofi), fine ; 



and ix\, offspring), clan— -a race, 
a kind, a class, a progeny, a na- 
tion; pronounced with (]) scarce- 
ly articulated — kndwL It is of 
the second dec. and makes the 
gen. case cjijeil, kneyU, 

QtiuiDoi^deAft, present tense, imper- 
ative of CTtuiDQiot gather, collect, 
root; cttttTun, gathered, rolled to- 
gether, folded ; ctiujaaeythe orb, 
world. 

So^t, ▼, called. 

leisteATi, from leis, ^^t, allow, pas- 
sive Imperative. 

97A]beAn, n. f. 2 dec. gen. fQA]b|t)e ; 
contractedly, ipAibqe, and pro- 
nounced fQAi^qe ; Latin, mane. 



andi:euTi»gra8s,soft grass, smooth 
grass, meadow. 

5|ol) gen. rfl, seed, com» issue, race, 
children, dan, tribe ; rfol t)AYbi6, 
of the race of David ; rfol t^eivU 
U]6, of the race of the O'Neills. 

CottAd, m. 1st dec., gen. cotttU]6, 
produce, fruit, fiuitfulness ; pro- 
nounced thoroo. Observe how 
it differs in sound from C^ttb 
(Jharw), a bull; and from xux^Kh 
and cxiifibe, thdirv, thairve, gain, 
advantage, profit, **^x beAo- 
qu]ote cojiA* bo bnoDD— lofA," 
blessed is the fruit of thy womb, 
Jesus. 



EXERCISE LXXXIX. 

9. 2l5ui* A "bttbA^iic 4)ia; " c|tuii)i)U]gcA|i" i?a b-u^fjce a 
c^ fAO] i^eAii) At)p AOi) ;^]C, asu]* b]6eA6 Ap c-uft c]]i]ii) 
le fe|Cf]t)c. 2l5Uf bo b^ Ti)A]t X]^. 10. 2l3Uf bo 30]]% 
43]A be'i) tt]|i c|]tin), caIaH?; A3Uf be c|iu]pt)U3A8 pa d- 
u]r5e, bo 30||i f^, f Ai|i|t3e, 2l3ur bo cot^DAittc 4)|A 3U|i 
btt6 njAic fip. 11. 2l3Uf bubA||tc fe; cu3a6 ap caIaH) 
^ea]t, A5U1* AT? lujb Af a b-c|3 f ]ol, A3Uf c|tA!? co|tAi6 a 
Be]|ieAi* co|i]tA6 bo |t6]|t a c]i)fejl, a b-pufl a fjol aijo 
^^itj AiTi Ai) caIati). 2l3af bo b] njAji t|i). 12. 2l3ttr 
Ctt3 Ap caIaii) n)^i)^eu|t, A3Uf ltt]b a be]|teAf fiol be |t6||t 
A C|!?6]l, A3wr CjiAi) bo be]|ieAf co]tA& be |t6i]i a ciijfejl. 
OS^T b^ copoA])tc 4)|A 3U]t btt6 lijAic f|i), 13. 2l3Uf bo 
fi]nt}e At) p6|0 A3Uf Ai) ri)Aib]i) ai) cjieAf l^. 

PASSrVB VOICE — SECOND CONJUGATION. 

Take beA!7i)a^3, bless thou, to which annex. 



— CAjl, 


for the present, 


— |6e 


„ imperfect, 


— a6 


„ perfect. 


— ce 
Change tt]3 into ocAfi 


„ participle, 
„ future, 


-— . 0CA|6 


„ conditional, 



i 
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In the past participle ce, and the other tense endings, c, 
in the suffix is sometimes aspirated and sometimes not. The 
cause of this shall presently be shown. 

VOCABULARY. 

CoiijAtttA, m. a sign, a mark, a token, 

priot, vestigey proof; eoi^AtttA 

DA cfto]ee, the ngn of the cross. 

It is deriyed apparently from 

con)t together, and Aftie^d), to 

reckon, to connt-«>because by 

signs or mariu objects are rec- 
koned. 
locttAD, m. a luminary, a lamp, a 

light, a candle, from 16, (for) day, 

or l]A, colour, brilliancy, and 

ett4i), a stand, a support. 
0|6ce, m. fourth dec., pronounced 

ee-ehe, and sometimes, especially 

in poetry, ee— night, as opposed 

to XS^f day ; voce means a special 

night — this night, and is in op- 
position in meanihg to Au fu6, 

to-day; be \^ a*x b' of6ce, by 

day and night ; tpeAdoq 0|6ce, 



ofdce, at the hour of midnight ; 
196^6017 i)A b-0T6ce, the middle 
of the night. This word, from 
its being aspirated in the middle, 
appears to be a deriyatiye, and is 
derived probably from 076 or A76, 
an element, a symbol, a cause; 
and ce, or ceo, darkness. 
K]A^atI, f., a rule ; derived from nrot 
a king, and iv|l, a wish,- desire, 
pleasure; and, in a secondary 
sense, approbation, mark, impres- 
sion. From t^iAiftYl is derived 
t^lA^lu^Ad, to rule, to direct, to 
govern, to regulate ; nm^ P'J^t- 
AlcA, religions women, nuns; 
from itfA^ATl, is derived (1.) 
n|A^Alc6|Ttf a ruler; and (2.) 
M^o^7o^oi^* A ruler, from 
M^^l^lS^e, rided ; Latin, regmla, 
a rule. 



midnight ; A)]x uA]ft ad tQeA6o]q 

EXERCISE XC. 
14, 2l5ttf bttbA]|ic ^\a: b)6eA6 loc]tA]i) a fpeu|t pe]Tt)e, 
^S"T T^Oji^eAft f]Ab e|b||t ap l^ -^SWf At) 0]6ce, ASaf 

b]6eA6 |*(Ab A]|t -pot) C0TbA]tCA A3Uf A]]t fOO A]rt)f]]t A5Uf 

A]]i 1*01) Uece A3uf bl^AgAi). 15. Sljuf beAl]tu]5eA6 fiAb 
A |T>eu|t ijeftije, cAbAi|tc foltt|f a^ji ai) caIaH). 2l5uf bo 
|t|i)i)eA& aiijIa^S. 16. 2l3U|* bo it]i)i)e 4)|a 8a loc|tA|i) 
Ti)6|tA, Ai) loc|tAi) If rt)6 le ]1]A51u5a8 ai) l^e ; Ajuf ai) 
loc|tAi) If* lugA bo Hi^sIuJaS At) 0]8ce : A3Uf i)a iteulcA. 
17. 2l3Uf bo cu]|t 4D|a fAb a fpeuji ijejiije le' foluf a 

CAbA]]tC Al|t At) CAlAtb. 18. 2l3Uf le ]t|A3lu3A8 AJ]t AD 

\6 A3ttf A]|t AT) o^Sce, A3U1* bo |io]i)i) e]bi]i ai) foluf 
A3ttf Ai) bojiCAbAf. 2l5uf bo cowA^ltc 4)|A 5u|i bu8 
TDA]c f|D. 19. 215U1* bo |t]i)i)e at? t?^!!) A3af ai) ri)A]b]i) 
Ap ceACA|trt)A8 l:^. 

VOCABULARY. 

2l]qii)]6, m, an animal, a brute, a Sn^^iS^Ac, creeping, crawling. 

beast. 5oTlle]tt, a^j., clear, bright, lucid, 

%jf\x)e]Xt /» live or dead stock* 8tu#, manifest, intelligible ; from ro» 

household furniture. easily, and leuft, light. 

t>eAlb, m, shape, image, picture, sta- 
ture. 
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£XERCISE XCI. 

20. 2l5ttf bttbAntc 4)ja; zn^^}ty]X V^ b-»ir5^d AtijAd 
AT) bttjl co|tftu]5c;eAC aiji) b-pu^l ai)ati), A5uf euijUic a 
^ubAf ecjollAb Of c^oi)i) i?A CAlri)Ai) f ao^ fpeu|t foilte||i 
9e|fi>e. 21. Slsuf bo citucu^g <t)iA id]oIIa id6|ia, A5uf 
5AC a|le bu]l beo, co|t|tu]3ceAC, a bef|t t)A b-^irs^^ n^t^ 
ho p§]|t A cif)d|L 2l3«r bo coijijAHtc 4)|A jup baS rbAfc 
flT). •22. 2l5ttf bo beAi)pu]5 4)|a ]Ab A13 ]t^8: bi8eA6 
f]b co]i|tcAC Ajuf " leAC0tt]5i8/* Ajuf lioijAjb a|f5ce oa 
b-|:A]]i|t3eA6 ; Asuf " 1]oija6," ai) euijUic A]]t at? caIati). 
23. 2l5Uf bo ]i]00e ao i)d|i) Ajuf ai) ipA^bio Ap cuijrbAb 
hk. 24. Zl^ttf bubA]|tc 4)fA : c;u5a6 ai> caIaii) u^|6ce ai) 
bu|l beo bo |tfe]|t a Cf.i)6|l, ;a]fiije]f Asuf 3AC u]le i)]8 a 
ro^lSeAf A^p AI) CAlAfi)} A3ttf bfceACA i)A caH^i) bo ]tfel|t 
A 5-C|f)eAl, 



FIFTY-FIRST LESSON. 

TEBBS IBBEGULAB. 

The number of verbs irregalar in Irish is ten. They are called irregular,, 
mainly to conform to the fashion of grammarians, who thus denominate in 
other languages that class of verbs which differ from the common standard 
of coigugation. Irish verbs differing from the regular form are defective 
rather than irregular ; moreover, the defect is confined to one or two tenses, 
chiefly to the perfect. A certain very numerous class of verbs in Latin, like 
those defective in Gaelic, borrow the perfect from some obsolete verbs of 
kindred meaning, and yet they are not denominated irregular. 

" It is very evident," says Robert G. Latham, '' that it is in the power of 
the grammarian to raise the number of Etymological irregularities to any 
amount, by narrowing the definition of the word irregular ; in other words, 

by framing an exclusive rule This is the last art (framing exclusive 

rules) that the philosophic grammarian is ambitious of acquiring.'' — The 
English Language, 



These Gaelic verbs are: (1) be|ii|ii), I bear; (2) beifi^rf) 
{veirhim) I give; (3) cluitj^n), I hear; (4) beAi)A]Ti7, I do ; 
5) be||t]Ti7, I say ; (6) f A3AITD, I find ; (7) f e]C|TD, I see ; 
8) Tt]3|ii), I reacn ; (9) ze]6]n)j I go; (10) c|3]H), I come. 

(1) Be]]t (pr, be^rhj in one syl. short), En^. bear; Anglo- 
Sax, bearan ; Goth, bairan ; Lat. fer ; Gr. <^epo), pliero. 



[ 
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The several meanings of befft are : (1) bring, (2) bear, (3) 
carry ; as, be||i ai? i*o ai) leAbAji, bring hither the book ; 
bej|t uA|n) Ai) leAbA]t, bear off this book ; (4) produce, (6) 
bring forth ; as, A^uf be^ftf ]6 cu n)AC, and you shall bring 
forth a son ; applied to animals signifies (6) yean, (7) litter, 
&C. ; (8) to lay ; as, be]]teAi)i) ceA]tc bub, ub 56^11, a black 
hen lays a white egg; (9) to spawn; (10) to obtain, to pro- 
cure; as, beift boAi^, obtain victory, be]]t beAi)ACc, obtain 
a blessing. It has as many meanings as the word *' be&r" in 
English. ** The word * bear' is used," says Watts, ** in very 
different senses.'' Or the word *^ get'' in the same language, 
which implies possession of, or at, any place or thing ; (11) 
with the preposition A||t, on, it implies seize, lay hold of, 
catch, overtake, bejit A]]t, catch him (it) ; at? ii)-be]]tp]6 nye 
A]]t, shall I overtake him? Le^f (with) coming after be||t, 
gives the idea of taking away ; bef]t leAc &, take it awa^* 
These are the several meanings which be]]t has in all its 
moods and tenses: b|te]t, birth; 5 n}0 b]te]c, from my birth; 
b]te^c, the offspring of the mind, t. ^•, a judgment, sentence, 
decision, determination; a]5 cAbA||ic b]ie|ce, giving a judg- 
ment; bite^ceATT), a judge; hence the Irish jteACCA b]te|ceA- 
V^t), Brehon laws; b|te|ceAibpAf, a judgment. 

6'^IT^I"?, I give — a form of CAbA]]t, give thou. 



CONJUGATION OP THE TEN IRREGULAR VERBS, 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



Active Voice, 
Imperative mood. Indicative mood. 



V 



2nd person, is the 
root or theme. 3rd, 
eA8. Plural — ^njuji*, 



Present tense, Sin- 
gular,]tD,-i|i,.i6,(|-e). 
Plu, — n)u|b, -]6, -^b. 



beiji 

be||i 

clu|p 

b^Ap 

bei]t 

6 ^^3 

7 |:eic 

8 ms ^ 

9 ce]6 

10 C13 

Imperfect. 

Singular — it)!),-CA,-A6 (fe). Plural — TDU|f,-]6,-bif, 
The Imperfect of b^At) is commonly borrowed from 'S0\^ 
do, act; 3i)|6-|ij {nhee-yin)^ I used to act, do, &c. 
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CAottA-t:fot)A (wine-berries), grapes ; 
from cAo|tA, the plurail of cAofif 
a berry (anything red, hence it 
means also a coal) ; and v^oryA, 
of wine, gen. case of v^ot), wine. 

^e]n)f yi 2nd dec. contention, strug- 
gling, endeavour, attempt. 

Ofie|TQ, V, to climb, get up on ; en- 
deayour, emulate, attempt, strug- 
gle ; iji'l Aot) 5Att A]5 t>\\e]n) len 
At) cl£ki6e c2x l^\^t>^ there is no use 
endeavouring to get up on a 
high ditch. Hence, t)\Ke]rt)}\ie, 
a ladder, and b|te]Tpne, warfare. 

t>'|TOio T© -^11* riubAl, he went away 
a-walking — an idiom like the 
English '* he went his way.'' 

^It^rSi V' to arise; emio TUAfr rise 

up, n. dawn ; A75 emTo At) Ue, at 

the dawn of day ; with le (with), 

it denotes success; 50 i)-e]|t]§ 



leAc, may it prosper with you ; 
ufon eTftf^ leir» it did not pros- 
per with him. 

f foncAi), a vineyard ; from rfoo and 
zAi), land. 

Hf nydft le nM lAb, an idiom— they 
are not worth much; literally, 
they are not great (le ttA6) to be 
spoken of — le lends a passive 
meaning to ttA6. 

Ctt]opAll, m. l6t dec. a bunch, 4 clus- 
ter, a festoon. 

C|t]opAlUc, adj. after the form of 
bunches or clusters ; 50 c|t]op. 
AlUc, in bunches, in festoons. 
It is commonly applied to a fine 
head of hair, or to berries on a 
tree. 5iiu6ai) ctt|opAll 17A 5- 
cAoft-irfonA, the torrent of the 
duster of grapes. 



EXERCISE XCIL 
2lt) S]0r)V^O AJUf l)A CAOflA-f |OI)A. 

4)'eulu|5 f]Oi)i)AC A )*ceAC a b-p|oi)CAi) ^vv ^]^T]J^ At) 

f 05Ti)A]|t 'l)UA]|l b]bA|t 1)A CAO|lA-f 101)A beA|t3, ApU]5Ce AJUf 
7Ab 'pij A b-C|l|0|>A]ll 30 b-^l«lP> S^WS^C, A]]l 1)A CjlAobAlb. 

)f ]on)6A l6|n) A3uf b|t6]Ti) Ctt5 fe fUAf 0|t}tctt. 'NttA]Ti 
iDoji le |i^6 ]Ab/' 'CAib fCAjib. 



of be||i is 

••• be]|t ••• 
... clu|0... 

••• b&Ai) ... 

•,. be]|t ••• 

• • • r o • • • 

• •• '|?c1C ••• 

••• T*lS ••• 

.,. ce]& ..• 

^15 



1 

AroA]t9 



••• 



•• • 



PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. 
12 3 

iiu3-Ar, Air, n»3 r©* 

cu5-Af ... CU3 f e. 

CUAl-Af ••• A]6 fe. 

|i]i?i)-eAr — V]^^^ f® 
bub|i-Af ••• bubA]|tc fe. 

fOAjl-Af ••• fUA]|l fe. 
COIJI)A|lC-Af COD!)A]|lC fe. ... 
|lAP3Af, |l]ACC-Af |l|ACC fe ... 

cttA6-Af, beAC-Af caA|6 fe ... 

CA|1)1C-eAf CAlPjC f6 



Plural. 

2 
AbA|t, 



3 

AbAjl. 



• • • 



• . • 



• .• 



• •• 



• •• 



• •• 



• . . 



• •• 
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1 be]|l 

2 b6||t 

3 cltt]i} 

4 b^^x) 

6 be]|t 

6 |?A3 

7 irejc 

9 cei6 
I0c|5 



FUXUBE. 



The initial cotttontnt is aspirated. 



12 3 12 3 

f Ab, f A||t| f A]8. fAiDUib, f Ai6, |:ai&. 

6 p-a^J borrows its future from s^b, ^aAc, s^b- 

f Ab; neg. form, p^ b-|:u|3eAb. 
9 c&]6 makes itACfAb in the future. 
10 c|5 „ c|ocpAb.'— (See 52nd and 53rd 
lessons.) 

OONDITIONAIi. 
The changeable initial consonant suffers aspiration. 



bejii 

be] It 
clu]i) 

bfeAp 
be]|t 

feic 

m 

ce]6 
^13 



Singular. 



PluraL 



1^3 123 

>- -^^]t>v, -f^, -f a6 (re), -ATDuir, -pAis, -pAibir. 

ft 

6 f ^3 makes s^b-f A]t)ij, in this tense. 

9 C^lb „ |lACf A]T)1). 
10 C|3 „ CfOCpAJl)!). 

VOCABULARY. 



Die, ready to die, a ttucc bi^ir* 
iSspied, t)o coi}i7A|ttC| perf. from freic, 

see. 
Fly, V. eic|ol ; he flew with joy, b'ej- 

cjol 50 irotjiijAti. 
Ingenuity, rcuAiTp,/. if t^e^ttti rcuA]ii) 

'da ije^ttc, ingenuity is better 

than strength. 
Necessity, cAfU, /. ttiAccAoAr qtuA6. 

Pebbles, rpio-clocA, from i!7|no» small 



(Greek, neiov, Latin, mmas}* 
and clocA, stones. 

Pitcher, cftuifcm; 5Yt£x6 too cno|6e 
TQo cttuifcjn, the love of my 
heart is my pitcher. 

Stooping and straining, cttof9A6 A5ur 
rttAonA6 : f t^AOQAi^ is a strain- 
ing or stretching which is made 
by a person when tired ; or ia 
going to walk fast, or preparing 
for any effort. 

To quench thirst, cAftc bo cors* 



EXERCISE XCIIL 
THE OBOW AND THE PITCHER. 



A crow ready to die (in the state of death) with thirst, 
espied a pitcher, to which he flew with joy ; but when he 



Singular. PluraU 
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came up to it and found the water so low that he could not, 
with all his stooping and straining, reach it, then he thought 
to break it or upset it, but he had not strength. At last, 
seeing pebbles at hand, he dropped a great many of them 
one by one into the pitcher, and by this means he raised the 
water to the brim and quenched his thirsU 

Ingenuity is better than strength. 

Necessity is the mother of ^begets) invention. 

OPTATIVE — REQULAB 

50 tD-be]|t >^ 
„ be||t 
„ 5.clu|i) 

n-bem 12 3 12 3 

" b-r4^t ' "^^» "^'^' '^^^ ^^' '^nni]t>, .A|6, -Aib. 

„ b.i:e]C 

,, b-cei8 

The particle 50 thus precedes the optative, and on that account the 
radical initial consonant, b, for instance, is eclipsed by ») ; c, by 5, &c. 

The tenses borrowed fi-om other verbs, which now, from usage, belong 
to the (Dregoing or any of them, shall be explained in next lesson. 

EXERCISE XCIV. 

Ht) ceAjtc A3ttf ^v CAC 

4t)o " cttAU]6" (perf tense of clu|i)) cac 30 ]tA]b ce^jtc 
^]lt]b C]i)i) Ai)i) A DBAb (nest) : bo CU3 (perfect of Be||i) f6 
cuA]|ic A]|tc|, A3u|* "bubA]|ic^' (per. 01 be]|t) A13 "but** 
(irom c6i6) AfceAC 66; qxvijijof a b-fujl cu, a CAjtA 6|l|f 
tt)0 cno]6e? ai) " b-c|3*' Ijonj tdajc A]|t b]C a 66ai)a6 6u]c? 
b-|:a]l b^c A^i b^c 0]ic ? )dV]T ^^") ^ " ^-^13" M^^ ^1^ 
A]|i b]c fAi) bori)A]t) A cAbA]|ic (inf. of be]|i) cu3Ab? 3l^<^ 
(assume courage) Ti)]f ijeAc : ija b|6eA8 eASiA a]|i b]c 0|tc." 
" 3o T*^!^ ^^1^ A3AC," A}|t|* (a]Ti, says, def, v. ; f is an- 
nexed for sake of sound, see 53rd lesson) At) ceAjtc, '^ |f 
bofs l|0Ti) 30 n^be|6]b flkt) 'i)ttA]|t injocAj* cu-f a UAirt) " 

CttA]]tc 3A0 cu||ieA6 ]f fe^nit 3At) a CAbAjpc. 
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• FIFTY-SECOND LESSON. 

THE PASSIVE VOICE OF THE IBBEGULAB VEBBS. 

Rule. — The general rule for the formation of the tenses 
of the passive voice is, to annex to the verbal root^ for the 

Present tense ... cA|t (cAjt) ; of the indicative ; of the 

imperat.9 optative, and subjunct. 
For the Imperfect ... t\ 
„ Perfect ... ^6 
„ Future ... fA|i 
„ Conditional... pc^]6e. 

According to this the passive voice o 
be]|t 
be]|t 
clu]ij 

beijt 

^e]c 

ce]8 

CI3 

-CA]t, for the present (-q, for the past) is annexed to each 
root ; to which, by supplying the personal pronounsi the 
persons of each tense are formed. 

Note. — After i),-c of the suflSx cAft, c|, is not aspirated; 
therefore the present tense of cIuit), b^Atj, is cluii;cA|i, bfeAo- 

CA]t. 

Althongh the above rale is plun and short, it is not objectivelj 
correct ; for it is not from the root precisely, so much as from the first 
person singular of each of the several tenses, active voice, that the indicative 
tenses of the passive are formed ; just as in Latin — amat, amatvr / amant« 
amantttr/ amabit, amabitt<r. The perfects of the passive then are formed 
each from its respective tense irregular in the active, thus : 

Perfect active. Perfect passive. 

1 ltu3-A|*, I bore, T^'^S'^^ ^^^ ^^s bom. 

2 Ctt3-Af , I gave, cus^b, was given. 

3 cuAl-Af) I heard, cuaIa6| and cla]i)eA6, regu> 

larly, was heard. 



Present tense. 
Indicative, Imperative, Optative, Subjunctive, 
is, (be]|i) -CA|i 11)6, Ctt, 6 ; f |T)t) f |b, ]Ab. 

Imperfect. 

^l> » » » >» 99 



J 
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4 t*lW-eAf , I did, 

5 babft-^f, I said, 

6 fttAjl-Af , I got, 

7 coi;i)A]|ic-Af, I saw 



|t]i}i>eA6, was done. 

bu6|tA6y was said. 

|:aA|tA6, was found. 

cot)t)^]\ic^y from coi)i)A||tc, 
3rd sin. ; fACAf , the affect- 
ed irreg. perf. pass.» was 
seen. 
The remaining three verbs are intransitive. 

Ig^ The tenses of the passive have never the initial consonant aspi- 
rated, like those of the active. 

VOCABULARY. 



Fajtt]OQi), plo. reg. pn||t]Of)i)A> con- 
tractedly ipu]i\r}A and ru|nne, 

(1) those that abide or belong to 
A place,. the original inhabitants, 
the old natives of a country, (2) 
the crew of a ship, (3) the inha- 
bitants of a town or territory ; 
from puift, to abidcy await, rest, 
remain. 

5t)i6, V. 2, third person sing., present 
ind. from 5D]6|tq, I do, I act; 
like ago in Latin ; from it is de- 
rived snfoti), an act. It is pro- 
nounced as if 5 were not in the 
word, like the English «gnat" 

(pr. "nat"). 

5A&AlcAr, m. Ist dec. conquest, pos- 
session, any landed property ob- 
tained by conquest or otherwise, 
from 5Ab, take, seize, get. At 
present it signifies a ** holding of 
land," a farm ; b-ira|l 5AbAlcAr 
A5A&, have you a farm ? 

5Ab (jsfaw)t has many meanings, pri- 
mary and secondary, (1) take; 
••» A5ur 5A5irAi6 rt)e nb 6A19 
peio TQAft pobAl, and I will take 
you to me for a people. — JSxodvs; 

(2) accept, rescue, s^b e ro 
UA|TQ, accept this from me ; (3) 
catch; as, zib^p a 5AbA]l ]<\r5, 
they are catching fish ; (4) seize, 
making prisoners of; Aft 5AbA6 
e, was he seized ; zAp s^btA, 
they are seized (caught), impri- 
soned ; (5) get ; (6) conceive, 
$Ab n ^^^ A btto|n>?» she con- 



ceived in her womb ;(7) go, 
come, pass by, 5Ab cusArp, come 
to (take side with) me ; in this 
sense it is by some confounded 
with the English word " go," as, 
5Ab UA^iQ, go from me, away 
from me; (8) operate, practise 
it ; 5Ab A|n» beat him ; (9) per* 
form, 5Ab AbftAn, sing a song. 

5AbA]1, a particyfle: a taking or 
seizing. 

5AbA]l, a noun: a portion of land 
ploughed by cattle at one yoking ; 
a dividing of land. From this 
word and c]nne, or c]no— written 
in old MSS. c]t}b, (for i)bs=f)f), 
in sound, inGaeIic)a clan, a race, 
is derived the term 5AbAil-c|ijqe, 
gavel-kind, the name of the law 
according to which the ancient 
Irish and Britons, as well as the 
Caledonians and Anglo-Saxons 
were wont to divide and sub- 
divide the lands of the chief or 
head amongst the members that 
composed the c\nt)e, 

5AbAil, n. spoil, booty ; (2) seizing ; 
a course, direction ; (3) barn ; 
V. to bind in fetters. 

5AbAnn9 a gaol or prison, a pound ; 
the term now employed for pound; 
a place in which one is in cus- 
tody or in fetters. 

5a5aI, (1) a fork, because vdth it 
farmers take (sAb), or gather, 
what grows on their lands ; (2) 
a pen, a fold ; (3) a prong ; (4) 
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a gable: (5) the rafters of a 
house, because like a fork ; (6) 
the groin ; (7) a descendant, a 
branch ; (8) a lawn between two 
headlands, hence the names of 



places near lakes, called *' eibj\u 
5AbAl," Adragoole. 
^dc, 9. to quench, to extinguish 
19UC An copToU 



EXERCISE XCV. 
(From Dr. Keating*s History of Ireland.) 
2lt) ce bo. 5i)]8 s^bAlcAf (conquest) c|i]OfCATi)Afl, Df 
n)\xc4J)i) AO ceAD5A b]8eAf |iO]rt)e 'f aj) c|i]C (country, re- 
gion) cu]|teAf (fe) ^A i)-A fiDACc; Asuf ]f tdaji f|i> bo 
]t]i)i)e (from bfeAp) UiH^ati) SAb^lcAf A]|i i)a SACfAijAib; 
ij]0|i Ttjuc ceADjA 1JA SACf Ai)AC be b|t]3 5U|i ^a3a6 (perfect 
passive) fu]ii]oi)i) ija ceAi^jA ho co^rijeub 'x^i) c|t|C, Ajuf 50 
b-cA]i)ic be f |ij (and there came of that) aij ceAijjA bo bejc 
A}H but) 'f A!) 5-CTtlc 6 fo]i) A le]c (Idiom, literally, from 
that time, a part — i.e., ever since, without any interruption) 

AI3 SACfAlJACAlb. 

VOCABULARY. 



t>fbft^> V. (derived from bi6, want 
absence of, and ben(» bring), in- 
flict, banish, drive away, eipel ; 
<«/; bT^Tttc; A15 bibfttc, banish- 
ing. 

jD|b|ttc,n./.gen.-e, banishment; bu]l 
bibince ijA pa]ni7i7e» a desire of 
^e banishment of (of banishing) 
the inhabitants. 

pUA^ibAtty adj* hateful; from fruAi, 
hate; and itfA\K, as, Uke. 

55tt]or* m. destmction, ruin, devas- 
tation ; rsniof ^suf lonj a^\i bo 
i>Aii7Ab, ruin and destitution be 
the lot of thy enemy. 

55tt7orAc, adj. destructive. 

55f(fotA6, the act of destroying. 

Ssmof, 9. to ruin, sack, wreck, de- 
stroy. 

SsmofcA, robbed, ruined, ransacked ; 
zSs, fe rsniofcA 50 bttA6, he is 
ruined for ever ; be|6 tQO rSM- 
ofcA, I shall be undone. 

5p?tl0fc6|tt, a destroyer. 

CeTT^f /• ft witness, test, proof, attes- 
tation. This word is the root 
* of the Latin word teatitt a wit. 
ness; for which lexicographers 
have found no derivation. It is 



one of the few British words at 
present retained in English. 

^irc, 9. a. to try, to prove, to sound, 
to aver. 

CeirbeAf, m, proof, the act of testis 
fying; a certificate, testimony; 
ceyrbeAr t)e, the testimony of 
God. 

CeirtQ^lb, /. the last will, testament 

Ut^, ad;, means fresh ; ]ti) ^ft, fresh 
butter; noble, generous; 6ft- 
flfocc, A noble race j as a noim 
it means (1) maiden or jfrefh 
earth, mould ; (2) hence earth, 
as opposed to water« one of the 
four elements; (3) a valley, the 
green and fresh appearance of a 
valley ; (4) a verdant aspect, such 
as a valley presents ; (5) land 
newly dug; (6) a grave; (7) a 
. border, verge or end ; as, 50 b- 
Cl\% r)'A rA^nttse, to the verge of 
the sea; (8) fire, <kiyax\\ (fire- 
fly), a cricket. 

Uftl^^xft, m. a floor ; from Uft, fresh 
earth, and lixm the midst ; be- 
cause in hottseft newly built the 
tin within the walls was, as op- 
posed to that without, in the 
(l£^tt), or midst. 
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EXERCISE XCVI. 

(Selections from Dr. Geoffry Keating's " History of Ireland.") 

Jr S^b^lcAf pA5Ai)C4 bo |H3oe 1)ei)S]]x, fe XW^ cAOffeAC 
DA S^cf Ai)AC, A||t T)A 6fteAci^ACA]b ^ou the Britons) njAjt 
5tt|t f3|t]0f fe 5 l)-u|ilA|i (the floor, the soil) ija B|t]c^it)e 
l^b, Ajuf 5tt|t cu||i ruiMoiji) ttA|6 f 6|ij ADU A ij-^iqb, Asuf 
]A|t ^b]b]|tc CA]c 50 l)-]on)lAt) (entirely, fully) bo 6|b]|i ad 
ceA!)5A leo ; A3Uf a f ATt)A]l c&Abi)A f ]i) b^ tijjaij le ScAi^f- 
ba|i]x bo 6^ai7a6 A||i &]fteAi^i)ACA]b. 0|]i i?j fe]bi|t ai? 
ceAi?3A bo 8|b]Ttc 3^1) aij f tt]|i]oi)i) b^ a|i coaijsa ) bo 6|b||tc, 
A3ttf be bfi|3 30 jiAib Tt)]Aij ija ceAi)3A bo 6]b||tc A]|t, bo bf 
Ti)A|i At) 3-c6Abi)A, Tt)]Aij b]b||ice 1JA |:tt]|ti)t)e b'A|t ceAiJ3A 1, 
A]|i; Ajiif bA |ie]it f]i) (according to that) bo bf fUACTi^A]! 
b' 6|fieAT)i)ACA]b, A3ar it)A|t f|ij i)|o]i ]0t)3AbcA (fit to be 

received) a ce^fc A]|i Bf]te^i^t)ACA]b. 

From the coojugation of these yerbs, called in Irish Grammar irregular^ 
presented to the learner in this and the foregoing lessons, it is seen that they 
are perfectly regular in their numbers and persons, and are irregular only in 
thiSy that they want certain tenses. 

The tenses which make any show of diMculty to the learner, are the perfect 
and infinitive. 

*^ In language itself/' says Latham ('English Language/ p. 336, fourth 
edition), *' there is no irregularity. The word itself is only another name 
for our ignorance of the processes that change words.'' Again, '*The whole 
scheme of language is analogical." 



REMAKES ON EACH OF THE IBBEaULAB VERBS, AND ON THE 

BEGONDABT OB AOQUIBED TENSES. 

1. Be||i]fD, I bear or bring forth, wants only the perfect, 
which it ^borrows from an obsolete verb, |tu3A]ti7, formed, 
very likely, from |io, very ; and cu3A]ti>, I bring, give, be- 
stow. In the future tense indicative, and that of the condi- 
tional; e of b6(|t is long b^fiipAb, or b6A|t|:Ab; future passive, 
b6A|t|:A]i ; conditional, bfeAjtf a^tjij — passive, b6A|if A|6e ; in 
the infinitive or verbal noun the position of the final |t (being 
a liquid letter) is changed, and made to coalesce with the 
initial b, thus : 

Infinitive participle, bjtejc, breh (and not be]|iec). 

2. The verb, be]]t]fi), I give, pr. veirhim^ distinguished 
from the former by the letter b being aspirated, has, as it 
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were, two handmaids, which supply it with tenses, not only 
the imperativei perfect indicative, and infinitive, which are 
found wanting, but other tenses which it does not want. 
These assisting verbs are cuja]!!) and rAb|tA]rt)(contractedi7 
for cAbAfti^Ti)). From rAbA]|i alone it borrows the impera^ 
tive and infinitive, and along with the regular form b&A|i|:Ab 
supplies to the future the secondary form c^bAftfAb (pr. 
thowarfadh)j I shall give. 

Imperative mood. 

Singular. Plurals 

••ft ••• CAb|tATi)U|f, thowramush. 

CAbA]|t, pr. thoiver, CAb|tA]6, thowree. 

cAb)iA6 f&, thowroo^ CAbftA^b^f, thowradeesh* 

The infinitive, cAbA]|ic, thowarth. 

Indicative Mood — Present Tense, 

bejinTi), cu3A]Ti), and cAb|tA]Ti) ; passive, present, (indicative 
and imperative), be|]tceA|t, cu5CA|t, cAbAjtcAjt. 

Habitual Present. 

be|]teAi)t) 11)6, cu5ai)ij tijS, and CAbftADi), fi)6. 

Imperfect. 
he]ji]V^f and cu3A]t)0. 

The perfect is from the verb cu5A]ti) alone, as shown in 

last Lesson : the perfect passive is CU5A6, from tho^ perfect 

active. 

Note. — The verb cAb^A^ity give, seems to be derived from the verb 
he]V'V^j itself, and a certain prefix expressive of beingf essence, a thing, a real 
gifts and appearing to be related in meaning, and very likely derived from 
the old verb, c^, am, if, are, which is found in the present tense of the verb 
do beT&, to be — of which said z^S^, the infinitive, would be " x^P a being, an 
essence, a reality, ZSxhe}ji)n) or cAbA|tt]ti), then means, I give in reality, I 
bestow, confer a gift, favour, or the like. With this meaning it has a certain 
force and strength, which the verb be]|t]ti) has not, and is on that accoont 
employed solely in that mood— >the imperative— in which command, entreaty, 
is implied, and in the infinitive, because that mood, being a verbal noiin, con- 
veys the idea of imparting gifts, cAb<\ttc (cAbAttcAf — a gift bestowed.) 

The future tense of cAbA^Tt* although composed of two 
syllables, receives not the suffix ocAb, but ^Ab, the future 
suffix peculiar to verbs of the first conjugation — ^like the 
simple verb bejp, for derivative and compound verbs follow 
in mpst instances the analogy of their primitives and sim* 
pies. 
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Obs. 1 .—The correct spelling is cAbA^tf Ab, suffixing-f Ab 
to the root cAbA]jty which is preserved throughout, and not 
the phonetic spelling qub|iAb, employed by Dr. Keating, by 
the translators of the Protestant version of the Bible, and 
others. 

Obs. 2. — According to Dr. Johnson the verb " give" in 
English has twenty-two diflFerent meanings, primary and 
secondary, and receives nine others additional frd&i the 
accessary aid of prepositions and adverbs, such as zn, out^ 
overy upi off^ (as, give mjo, give over, give out^ .&c). These 
several meanings — primary, secondary, and accessory — the 
verb bejuiri) (cAb|iA]ro) in Irish receives. But it is necessary 
to remark that cAbAfjt, be]|t, and cu5 have the meaning ot 
be||t, bear, bring, convey, carry, along with that which signi- 
fies give ; as, rAbA]|i cusAri) Tt)o CApAl, bring hither to me 
my horse ; cAbA]|t ua]td at? c-olc f o, take away from me 
the evil ; cuj f e le]f ai? roeub a b| asah), he brought 
with him all I had in possession. Thus the verb CAbA]|i 
conveys in Irish ideas apparently opposed one to the other* 



VOCABULARY. 



^6bA, m. 3 dec. from a6, an ^ ement; 
and 5a, in life, living, or exciting 
life, vitality ; (1) an instrument, 
especially of music; (2) a ha> 
bitation, fortress, palace; A6bA 
ceojl, an instrument of music ; 
A5ur itt5 re le]f Atjij a A6bA 
p0|O |Ab, and he brought them 
with him to his own dwellings. 

2lU6t>, adj, ancient Ann AUd& (adj.\ 
in ancient times, formerly. From 
this Keltic root the Latin word 
^ allodium," freehold, ancient, or 
independent possession of land— 
a term for which there has been 
discovered no satisfactory deriva- 
tion, appears to have been formed. 
Allodium is opposed in meaning 
to feudum, a fief, or feefarm, t.e., 
land held from a patron, for 
which the client promises fidem, 
futh, or dutiful service. Taking 
feudum, or, as it was at first 
spelled foedum, to be derived 



from the Keltic t:6&, the sod, 
turf, or earth, it means mere 
possession of the soil for one's 
use, but not to have the allodium, 
or original ancient right and title 
to it which the patron, or chief 
lord, enjoys. 

2lo|r,/., age. 

^of , m. a sect, a class of people ; ai) 
c-AOf 65, the young ; au c-AOf 
AorcA, the aged ; An c-Aof ceo]l, 
musicians ; Apf f eAnn^A i}A cUtt* 
rAc, the race of playing of the 
harps — t.e., harpers. 

b|c, gen. beAtA, life, existence; fAi) 
bj6y in the world, in existence ; 
Ajft b]c, at all ; bu]i7e A]tt b|6, 
any person at all; Welsh, byd. 
As a prefix it implies everlasting ; 
as, br6-beo, ever-living, eternal. 

brve]teArb, gen. bttei^eArbAi), irr. 3d 
d. a judge, from btte]t, to bear, 
to bring forth, therefore, to bring 
forth in the. mind, to judge of a 
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thing, to discerny to pass sen- 
tence. 

DlteiteAibn^n a judgment ; da cAb- 
A]ti (give) bn^iteArijOAt a]\x 
Aot) oeACy do not judge any 
body. 

CD^nr^c, /. a harp ; from cl&tt, a 
music boardy and f]6eAc, pacify- 
ing. 

t)Ai7A, Hold, daring; from bo, bad, 
contrary to; and At) a, agreeable. 
The prefix fpeAtt, is an adj. sig- 
nifying foolish, wanton (English 
- << merry'' is nearly like it). I^om 
njeAjt is derived the noun rt)e\\\e, 
or TQiTte, wanton folly, madness, 
A|rt fpine, mad, in a transport. 
9)eAtt.b:i\UA, therefore, means 
fool-hardy. 

leioOAf, n. Ist d. gen. lei^ir, a cure, 
remedy, medicine, healing, act of 
curing. From le|§, (pr. Ihey), 



m. gen. Ioa^a, a physician, Eng- 
lish, leech ; Germ. lech. 

l&]tv^t cure, heal. 

le]t (ley-ee), Scotch Gaelic, leogli, 
read thou; Latin, lege, read; 
lei5eAn, learning a lesson ; peAtt 
loriin, a man of learning. 

lode,/, a fault ; bo §efb locc, found 
fault. 

loccAc, adj, faulty. 

loccu}^, V, find fault. 

loccu^Ad, the act of blaming, cen- 
suring. 

Se^mt) (pr. shinm), singing, playing, 
creating melody in any way, 
vocal or instrumental; eolAc ado 
Xeirm, skilled in music; a|5 
re]on? A5ur A]5 ftAipf-A, playing 
and dancing. 

CU|5, V, understood. 

C|5, V. comes. (See Thirty-fifth Les- 
son, Vocabulary to Exercise lti.) 



EXERCISE XCVIL 

(Selections from Dr. Geoflfry Keating's " History of Ireland," p. lii). 

<Do 5e]b (got, found) ny^yi At) 5-c6Abt)A locc A]|t ai) Ao\f 
feAijiDA (of playing) i)a 5-cU|ifAC AT)t) 6|]i]Dt); Ajuf a be]|i 
i)Ac |tA]b ceol Ai)i)CA (that they were not possessed of a 
knowledge of music).' jf copi)A]l, T;^|t hjie]te^n) 6-f at? a]]i 
ceol Y^i) n)-b|c, A3uf 50 b-Afti]6e (especially) ai|i ao 5-ceol 
i)5Ao6aIac (Gaelic) fo i)a l)-6i|teAi)i>, A]|t n?-be|C Ai>eoUc 
Y i)A |i|A3lACA]b beAi)Af (that appertain to it) le]f, 66. 
SAO]l]n) i)AC A|i cu]5 (understood) ScAi)]b«|tfc 3u|t Ab (for 
bu6, was) Ari)lA]6 bo b] 6||i6 *t>i)-A jiijeACc, |?a le]c (aparti 
separate), le] f ^|p, Aii)A]l borijAji) b|3 (gen. case of bcA;, 
small), A3ttf T)A l)-UA]fle (the nobles) A3Uf i)a l>-ollAn)Ait> 
bo b| ]i)ijce (in her [Ireland]) Apt) Allob 3U|i cunjAbAji b|teic- 
eAnjtjAi*, le]3]0f, pjl^beAcc, ceol, Ajuf ]t|A3lACA c]ijr)ce 
(certain) bo b] A^jt bat) At)i) 6]|i|t)i), A3Uf iDAjt f]i) v]0\i 
cijeAfbA (honest) bo ScAD]btt|i|x b|ae]ceAtt)i)Af iDeA|i-6Ai)A 
bo 6§At)A6 A]|t ceol tja b-®llteAt)i) bo I0CCU3A6 ; A3ttf ]f 
]op3i)A6 l^onj (and it is []ot)50A6] a wonder to me — Irish 

idiom, with me) i)A]i l6]3 CArob|iet)nr Oi|i 

t?1 b-ftt]l fAij bic t)l6 ]f Tt)o Ai?f) A tijolAtjo CAn>b|iepnr 
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6||ieAi>i>A]5 1)4 AWf A1) ceol "Sc^dS^l^c ; aj f o tij^ji a be||i 
f At) cA^b|b|l ceAbi)A (same chapter) ; '' ai)1) a A6bA]b ceo|l 
ATi>Ap bo jeibiri) (I fiad) bjccjoU (Ihe diligence) ai) cit)]6 
fo (of this people) forijolcA Ti)A]t bo b-f ttil]b caji ai) ufle 
C]i)eA8'b'A b-pACAtijAjt clifce 30 botpeAfbA.^* 



FIFTY-THIRD LESSON. 

OBSEBVATIONS ON THE IRBEOULAB VEBBS. 

(3) The verb clu]i), hear. 

The third in order is clu]i), " hear," which in the for- 
mation of its tenses is regularly formed after the model of 
the .first conjugation; except that (1), its regular perfect, 
** clu]i)eAf," is commonly, by metathesis, or rather substi- 
tuting I in place of 1), written and pronounced '' ca^lAf'* 
(irregular); and (2), that the infin. ana part, form is ^^clof.'' 
Clttii)eA|*, the reg. perf. is not uncommon. Thb verb, 
cltt]i), may therefore be safely ranked among the regular 
verbs, yet it is here retained to conform to received notions, 
which regard it as irregular. 

With the infin., clof, the following terms in the Keltic 
and foreign dialects seem to have a strong affinity : 

Ifoun, cluAf , ear, that which has (clof) hearing ; 
••• clu, report, fame, reputation— >what the public 
hear of one. 
Welsh, clywy hearing. 
Greek, kAvo), to hear on report. 
Latin, cZzieo, to be talked of, to be reputed. 
Irish, clucAC, adj, renowned, famed. 
Greek, kXvtos and kXvtikos, renowned, famed. 
Latin, inclytua. 

EXERCISE XCVIII. 
THE TBEES AND THE HATOHET. 
tiA CjlA]!) A5Uf A!) CUAC. 

A wood-man (feA|t-ATDtt]b) came into a forest (co^U) to 
ask the trees to give Kim a handle (cof ) for his axe (cuAj). 
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It was not much he asked, and therefore the large trees con- 
sented (cttj AOoca5A6) to give him the humble ash (fu^i)- 
Xe^Vf and ^u]i)feo3). No sooner had he fitted the handle 
in the axe than he began to fell (3eAtt|tA6) the noblest trees 
in the wood. The oak, witnessing the destruction (f l^b) 
that was made, said in a whisper (a]3 of if]ol) to the cedar 
(f eubA|i), '* We lost ourselves when we gave him the ash," 
(60 CA]UTDA|t f ]i)o f^lP 'pu^lT^ cu5ATi)A|i 66 At) f tt|i)feo3.) 

When the rich surrender the rights of the poor, they give 
a handle (to be used) against themselves. 

(4) 43§Ai). The verb b^At), ** do,^ act, make, is in mean- 
ing like the Latin facio. It borrows the perfect from the 
verb 5i)f6]n7, I act; root, ^r)]on), n» an act; and also the 
imperfect, 5i)|6]i)t), I used to do. 

Perfect. 

1 |i]3DeAr, 1 TtlS^^">^n- 

2 |ii3Dir> 2 |i|3DAbATt. 

3 Tt|3De re, 3 |ii3DAbA|t. 

The regular perfect of 51176 is tO]teAx, which, with the prefix tto incor- 
porated, becomes t^ioHeAf (S asp). In the modern spelling ^ (asp) is changed 
into 17, for sound's sake. The infinitive is neAnAt — old form, beAt)Art}- The 
subjunctive or secondary form of the verb after the particles, oac, i)f, 50, is 
be^^ltOATTQ ; as, beiti re ijAc nbe&tti)A|tQ (subjunctive mood), he says that I 
do not do ; and perf. be^ttDAr ; bent re n^c DbeAtto<\|6 v)e At) ceAjtc, he 
says that (subjunctive perfect) I did not do the-right-thing (justice). 

t^eAi) is very likely compounded of bo and 5f7|6|ii). That it is so, ia seen 
more plainly, from the spelling of the secondary or subjunctive form of the 
verb, viz. Jbfoi)^i)A]n) — 50 n-bfof7§i)A7ii), that I do. This form is clearly derived 
from bo and 5n]6|ii) ; bex\i), in process of time, assumed the present form 
from the older, bfon^A]TQ. 

(5) 4De||i. All the tenses of be||i]Ti) are regular, except 
the perfect, bab|tAf ; the imperative, AbA)|t ; and the sub- 
junctive, AbjlAjTt). 

4)ub|iAf =bo be]|teAf (bo, sign of the perfect, be]]teAf), 
perfect tense, from the verb be]]t]n), I bear, bring forth, out, 
&c. 

2lbA||t, sa7,=A, an intensitive particle, and be]|t. 

2lb|tAfii7, I say, is composed of a, and be||t|tD. The infini- 
tive is, bo |t^6, to say. The passive of AbftAiti) is AbAttcA]i; 
of be]|i]Ti), bei|tceA|i; perfect, bubjtAf, active; bab]iA6, 
passive. 
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EXERCISE XCIX. 

2lt) C-]01a]1 A5Uf AT) ]*|01)T)AC. 
THE EAGLE AND THE FOX. 

43o b]bAit pUji A5Uf f ]Oi)pAc A b-f Ab A]fDf]|te 'wA ij-beAj 
coTbttjtfAijA b' A ce]le, ai) c-|olA|t A]|t b^|i|t cjiA]t) 4iittb, 

ASUf A1) ffOIJOAC A 5-clA]f pAO] 1)-A boi)l). t^ A]|H&e 'l)UA]|t 

bo b] At) ffooijAc AfDU|3 I? AC] 'i) q|i, bo |t]i)De ai) joIaiji 
pi)t)f tt]6e A]|i A cujle^ij 63 A5uf bo co|5 le]ce ^, b 'a 
ijeAb bo f AO|l X] ^ be]c co -S^jib Af beAllAC at) c-|*]0Dt)A]3. 

'NttA]|t CA]1?]C A1J f|01)lJAC A bA]le bO CU3 f] pAO] 'at) ]0l^|l 

b-CAob Ai) beA|tCA ^eAlcA|3 bo it]3De f|, A3uf b' ]A|t|i b' 
^rt7p]6e AD cujle^ij 63 uA^ce* 't1uA]|i bo coi)pA]|ic f] tjac 
jtAb Aot) t!)A]C Ai)t) bejc A13 b^ApAb ]Tt)p|&e, bo f3]ob at)1) a 
. beul c]io]U|*e^i) a b] a b-ce^i^e 3A|t|i 6|, A3uf bo cu||i pAO| 
't> 3-cT^Al^« lAfA]|t A l]Ot) AO c-]oIa|i le Ai)-eA3lA 8| ffeji) 
Asuf b'A b-^l> ^Sttf -A cu]|t b^ uaIac A]|tci At> cu|le^ij a 
&]ttlr]U3 fi A]|i ball A]|i ]TDp|6e, CAbA]|ic A]|i A]f. 

M| 'I At) f]0}l^r) fAOjl 6]03AlcAf IJA fDU]OC||te pAO|, A]|t 

A beAijAiji) f ^ fUb. 

Observations on the Irregular verba — continued, 

(6) pAj. In pA3, get, find, the sixth of the irregular 
verbs, the only tenses not following the normal mode of 
conjugation are (fUAjiAf), the perfect active, and (|:uA|tA8 ; 
and n^fc), the perfect passive ; with pu]3]i)i), would aet^ the 
conditional. 3^]b]rt) (hke 3AbA]fD), a verb of kindrea piean- 
ing, signifying to get^ supplies, most commonly ,the im;7er/(?c^, 
future, and conditional tenses. 

'pltjc, was founds although not much employed in writ- 
ten or spoken Irish, is still not unfrequently read and heard. 

(7) pe]c. The Gaelic verb, signifying to see, to look at^ 
is expressed in Irish by the term t?e]c, see {vide) and *c]8]ti). 
In the imperative mood the wora ATtjApc is ususUy heard, 
and beAjtc; Gr., d^/}ica>. 

I pe]C]n) and c|6|fD are each conjugated regularly. In 
the perfect, however, coi)i^A|tcAf, I saw, is the form. This 
term, coijijAjiCAf, is equal to " coi>," together (Latin, con), 
and beA|tcA|*. Coi)i)ACAf, I saw, is another form nearly as 

, common, derived from cop, co, and pe^ceAf , regularly formed 
from fe^c, see. The inf. isirreg. pe]Cf]i), and by tne inter- 

• 2 
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change of c and |* — f e]|*cf i), to which z is sometimes annexed 
for the sake of strength, thus^ fe^fc^i^c. The perfect passive 
is, strangely enough, " fACAf ," as well as " coi)da|ica8.'^ 

(8) The irregular features of |i]3, reach ; and of (9) ce|6, 
go, have been already shown (see p. 320). 

Kf3 makes its inf. |toccA]i) ; and c&^6, inf., bo 6al. 

(10) The conjugation of the verb c]3]n), I come, should 
be well known, for its use in Gaelic is very common, being 
employed with the compound pronoun l]0fD, with me, leAc, 
with thee, le]f , with him, &c., to express the English words 
can, could; as, 

^13 liori), Jean — literallyi it comes with me. 

^13 leAc, Mom canst. 

pi 3 ^^ffj ^^ ^^^ » ^13 l^FOj she can, 

'Ca|ij]c l]ort)jIwas able,Icould — literally, it came with me. 

IZ^oc}:^)^ l]on), I will be able; conditional, C]0C|:a]1)1); 
infin. bo ceAcr. 

VOCABULARY. 

(from fo or fro^, respect, enter- 



tainment; f)ATQA&, an e^my, 

t. e., the entertainment gi*n a 

foe; mockery.) 
1 AttbAl, a tail ; (from i^n* aft, behind, 

and bAll, a member.) It is pro* 

nounced as if ttfAbAl, transposing 

7 and tt respectively. 
5octtO]6eAcc (from f o, happy, and 

ctto]6e, a heart), light-hearted- 

ness, ease of mind. 



StiijleAr, misfortune, ilMuck; from 

Atb, a negative particle, and ICAfi 

luck. 
ii^iACf help, power. 
bAttAii^Ail, opinion. 
CleAcc, v. to practise, to experience, 

to exercise, 
t^ul, a trap, a snare, 
^'^rs^l^exxcc, lightness, fleetnesB, 

smartness, the fact of being re* 

lieved of an incumbrance. 
f^oQAti^M), jeering, gibing, mocking; 

EXERCISE C. 

2llJ Sl0t)t)AC 3AT) |A|tbAU 

<Do 5AbA6 S]ODi)AC Aijt) bul, A]|t 3|te]tD ]A|tbA]l ijoc b' 
^e^|i|i le|f **i:^3A]V* 'ryv a 6]A]5 'i)a be]c jAbcA a]|i ^Ab. 
'NuAi|i b*6f]i|3 ye ATi)AC pAO^ 'p c-|*ao3aI, bo " |?ACAf" 66 
30 i)-bfeAi)f A|6e ^opATbAb |:ao|. B'pe^|i|i le]f b^f 'i)A 
eJ^^fbA )A|tbA]l ; acc 5 cajiIa ijac |iAb :^|iac A]]t, bu6 ny\Ai) 
le^f Ai) bA|l A b* ^e^jifi a cu|i A]]t a AtbleAf . U]tDe f^p, 
"CU3" fe ctt]|teA6 bo i)a fiot)i)A]3 a ceACc 30 l)-ptt]le A15 
b^ll. '?^uA]|i b|bA|t u]le c|ttt|i)|3ce bo lAbA]|t leo ija b|i]A- 
?^|tA fo. " U\l f^ox A]3 TjeAC A3A]b A||t b]C beo, cAb 6 ad 
1^0 f o-c]io]6eACc' A3U|* 6Af3tt]6eACCA pa ojitt) Apoif Afji 3AC 
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CAO]. ?^f Be|8eA8 At) ^|0f fo A3An)| cfoce, acc tdui^a aij 
cleACcugAft " f uA]]i** n?^. 2l3Uf le]r ai? ceAjic a |ia6, CAb 

fe A!) CA]]lbe AtJO]!* ^fe]t> CA A1)J) ]A|tbAl. 6-fU]l Tt)A]C A]|t 

b|c bo f |opt)Ac AW? f|]'l cfijce : ]f rooft ai? c-]01j31)a8 ca 
0|iii7 Sttft 5IAC f|b le]f CO ^AbA f o ? te btt]i leAf a ctt|i 

|lO?i?A]b b| fOt)1) A1)TT)0|t OflTT) At) COrbllAft fO A 8feA1)A8 6A0]b. 

**pe]ci8,*' bo "ctt3" iijife yo^^^ bAO|b — d||t |f pe-ev|i|t 
fOTDplA i)A ceA3Af 3 ; f 0]llf]3eAi>D At) ^r)]on) be^3-]DC]D ad 
ce beijieAf ai) coii)A]|ile* 43eAi)Ai8 fi)A]i f]0, ttjAji bo 
mjije njife. Baii)i8 8]ob t>A ]A|ibAlA 3|t^ijA f |i) o '1) U fo 

An)AC. 

2l||i at; coTi)A]|ile fo A"clof/' ho "cA]t)]c" feAijcnoijDAC 
A l^A]|t A3Uf CU3 Ti)A|i ro |:|ieA3|tA8 : 

" S^ tljO bA|tATbA]l, A 8u|t)e ti)U11)C|t]5, TJAC ATt)lA]8 b&A|tf A 

coii)A]|ile oAic, bA itj-bA ^e|b]|i leAc b' ^AjibAl f 6]i) f ^5A]l 

A]lt A^f." 

In the shortest compass the fullest elucidation of the irregular as well 
as the regular verbs has been, in the foregoing Lessons, presented to the 
reader. 

The irregular verbs have been grouped so as to give to the ten only the 
same inflection as far as possible. 

Few as the number of irregular verbs is, they could well be made fewer. 
Some verbs in Irish form, it is true, their infinitive mood and participles 
differently from the regular mode, but they are not, on this account, irregular. 
To increase the amount of irregularities ^* is the last art that the philosophic 
grammarian is ambitious of acquiring. True etymology reduces irregularity 
by making the rules of grammar not exclusive but general."— £a/^m on the 
English LanguagCi p. 336. 

^^ The verb ]c, eeh, eat (Latin, ed-o), changes c into 
f in the future and conditional tense& JrF^^' ^ shell eat; 
1 0ff A] 1)1), I would eat. 

The change from c to r is phonetic ; the use of o before it, as found in 
MSS., arises from collating the vowels broad with broad. 

VOCABULARY. 

Crane, coV'^^. \ leift leifce, l|ut), l^B, leo) ; ^It- 

Fat, adj, nAii)Att, loe^t, noun; (fat- 
ness,) nje^e, rule. 
Goose, / 5^ ; Gr., xhy (ch and g are 
commutable letters); German, 
gana; Anglo-Saxon, ^^«; Latin, 
anaer, m. and/! / Ger, ganser. 
Get off (to), get away, hoist one's 
sails, get out of a place which is 



bui§, to hoist ; root, ;2vn&. high ; 
lion), with me ; Ioac, vnth thee, 
&c. 
Jeopardy, t^M ; Ainjrm 5^^^* time 
of jeopardy, danger, commotion, 
distress from without, persecu- 
tion. 
Sportsman, trcArt re]l5e, Uterally, a 

dangerous, is expressed by the I man of hunting,te]l5e being gen. 

words ivtibu^Ad l]oii|, (leAc, I caB&ofreil5. 
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EXERCISE CI. 

Ma 56A&A (^r.gi'OO'a — a short), A3Uf ija coft]tA. 

L^ ^]|il6e bo bibA]i 3eA6A Ajuf co]t]iA A|3 ^ce Ai]i aoij 
TbACAi]ie Ajuf bo CA]t)]c PA ^|]i fe]l5e 0]t|iA. b'2lftbu]gbA]t 
i)A co]t]iA leo, 6|]t b|bA|t eAbc]ion); Acp pA seAbA a b| cftoip 

^3^r |tAti)A]l 3AbA6 ]Ab. 

2lpp Ain)f]|i 3a6a If. |:o|iuf bo 'p Ti)u|pq|i c^ 3AP ipe^c 
3AP tpAop, ^|i8u3a6 leo. 

VOCABULARY. 



Allow, V. Iei5, ceAbUTj, bem ceAb, 
would not allow, n] le]5FA6 ; r)a^ 
beAttpA6 ceAb. 

Cur, cuiUeAQ. 

Fodder, i:o&Att, (Ger., y«er; Dan., 
foeder; Anglo-Saxon, fodher; 
Eng., fodder ; Latin, fodrum.) 
From rob, the sod, earth ; and 
4Tt, ploughinjBf, springing from ; 



hence, provender ; everything 

that supports beasts. 
5ttAb, V, to stop, to hinder, to keep 

all to one's self, to cram. 
5t^bAitie, a hinderer ; a mean fellow 

who keeps all he can, and annoys 

others. 
Manger, n^AuttAc, V)A,}t\\eM^ 
Miserable, ru^^lV^c. 



JEXERCISE CU. 
THE DOG IN THE MANGER. 

A dog made his bed in a manger, and, lying on the pro- 
vender, he would not allow the horses to touch any. " See," 
said one of them, *' what a miserable cur I that neither can 
eat it himself, nor will he allow those to eat it who can." 

Never act the cur through selfishi^ess. 

Na h\ bo 5]iAbA]fte 30 beo. 

IMPEBSONAL VEBBS. 

According to the strict meaning of the term impersonal 
there is, in Gaelic, only one — bA|t Ijotp, metRinks; bA|t 
le]f y^V^ he thinks himself, in his own opinion; b^fi is, 
perhaps, a form of be]]%, says. 

Yei-bs, like the English, ** it appears," videtur (Latin), are in 9^ great a 
variety in Irish as in English. But no philosophic writer can admit ^hat 
this class is impersonal, since the pronoun or sentence is, manifestly, the 
subject of such verbs, which are, withal, invariably found in the third person. 
Hence, in point of fact, such verbs are QOt impersonal. 

DEFECTIVE VEBBS» 

These are more numerous. For the English "qiioth he," 
the Irish ec^uivalents are, ** AiJt f e,*' and o|t i*e ; ol fe ; Ab 
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1?Ab (he relates). There are others — pA]6, he resigns ^ yields; 
p|b||i, he knows ; t)| ^uU]|i (which is, very likely, from ij]&, 
a thing ^ and ^ulA]|t, necessary)^ it is necessary ; CA]tlA, it 
happened; cojicAm he fell " 2t|]%," says^ takes ]• final, 
when followed by a vowel; as, Ainr ad LAOc-ceojl 5]t|D, 
" says the warrior bard." — Song, The Minst^rel Boy — Irish 
Melodies. • 

VOCABULARY. 

btteAcQtt]^ (from bfieit), perceive, I Ctte^c, plunder, booty; njo d|teAe, 
judge* loek into, observe. | my ruin, alas ! my woe 1 

EXERCISE cm. 
2lt) p]AC-bub A3uf i)A it)AbA]6 aIIa* 

THE RAVEN AND THE WOLVES. 
4)' jAjtn plAC AlH 1)A Tr)AbA]6 aUa |l0]t)1) b' A 5-C|teAC 

UACA, ti)A|i jeAll 3U]ii ]tAb fe 'i)1)A 5-cu]beACC A]]t |:eA6 ad 
lAe, Acc " cu3AbAn'' ad p|teA3]tA6 fo 65. N| f|DD-De, 
Acc AD cfieAc bo leAD cu ; Ajuf CA|]t]f f ]d (moreover) bo 
•* 8eADp4i" cjteAC b]DD V^\V bA b-cu]C|:ATDU]f (if we should 
have fallen). 

N| fe A]|t AD Itub A 5D]6eAf bit]De, acc ad ]Vt\x) le a 
5Dl6ceA|t 6 ]f c6||t &u]DD b]teACDU3A6. 

EXERCISE CIV. 
THE TWO MEN AND THE HATCHET. 

There were two men (be]|ic) travelling (f|ubAl) together 
along the same road, when one of them met with a hatchet, 
which he took up and said, '^ Behold, what I have found." 
" Do not say * F (tdiJ*^)> says the other — say ' we' (]*|DD-De) 
have found.' " After a short time it happened that the party 
who lost the hatchet came up and seized (3Ab) the man who 
had it, as the thief. " Oh," said he, " * we' are undone.'* 
(c^ f |DD CA|ic). <* Do not say ' we,' say * I,' " replied hia 
companion, ** for it is not right that one should have a share 
in the danger (3A6) without having had a share in the pro- 
fits" (cAiltbe). 
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FIFTY-FOURTH LESSON 

~ ADVERBS* 

An tdTerb is a word that ibows the time, manner, or eirenmstanees of 
an action ; at, John walks hastily ; John walks with haste ; ** with haate," 
or *< hastily,'' points out the manner of John's walkings The expression 
** with haste" is as much an adverb as that other ending in " ly," according 
to Dr. Priestly, who defines adverbs to be (1) *' contractions of sentences ; 
or (2) clauses of sentences, serving to denote the manner and other dream- 
stances of an action." 

(1) In the eleventh lesson, page 49, part I., it is shown that adverbs in 
Irish are formed from adjectives, by employing immediately before the latter 
the preposition 50, with (equal to eon or cumf Latin), as, d\xa6, new ; 50 
quAd, newly, de novo. This class corresponds with those denominated by 
Dr. Priestly ** contractions of sentences." 

(2) There is another class which are nothing else than ** clauses of sen- 
tences," composed of prepositions, nouns, pronouns. It is of these latter 
the present Lesson shall treat. They are common to every language ; as, 
wherefore, i. «., for which ; therefore, t.e., for that ; guam-ob-rem (Latin); , 
guem-ad-modumf scilicet (ecire-Hcet) ; videlicet {videre-Ucef) ; povT'-quoi 
(French), 

ADYEBBS* 

21 b-^'Oib, a-far ; from a, in ; and ^Ab, length. 

21 b-Y^Ab A]* ]*o, far hence (in relation to time or place). 

21 b-pAb ]iO]ri)e, long before (in rime or place). 

21 5-c&|i>, far off (&om a, in ; and c&]i7, dat. case of cfAi^^ 
remote, distant, foreign, tedk>as), as to time ; ]f cf a9 
l]otD z^ za An9U]5, I feel you are long absent; as to 
place; ]f ^AbA o' 1) IaH) a cA a 5-c§p, one is far 
removed from the (friendly) hand that is in a foreign 
land ; ciaij, n; plur., t|Ai)CA; cA ^e i)a "qAijCA" 6 
coi?i)AY|tc n)e cu, it is ages since I saw yoiu^I have 
not seen you this age. 

21 5-coti)i7Uf6e, always, continuously; 6:0m a, and cofj)i)a|6e, 
abode; ue.^ abidingly. 

21tDAC, out. 

2tn)u]5, without, outside. The difference between atoac 
and ATt)U]5 is, that the one is connected with a verb of 
motion ; as, ce]6 An)Ac, go out; the other with a verb 
of rest; as, cA me An)U|5, I am without. 

aJiHi^ic, \ to-morrow. 
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t,^ A]ji 1JA tbA]]teAc, to-morrow. 

?l||i A]f, back. 

2l]|i Ai) ;a6bA|t f |i), therefore. 

2lf|i bAll, on the spot, presently, very soon* 

2l|]i b]c, at all, in the world. 

2l||t 6i3]t), with difficulty. 

EXERCISE CV. 
9i) ^Aolcu A5Uf Ai) c]teubAY6. 

THE WOLF AND THE 8HSPHSBD. 

43o b| TDAbA6 aUa A1J1), A b] " A b-pAb'* a]5 b]teAt 
(watching) A]]t c|teub CA0|tAi3, acc ijiofi |t|i)i)e fUb (slaugh- 
ter) A]Ti b|c 0|t|iA. 6| feA]t A1J c]tfe|b a " 3-c6it)i7tt|&e" 

^AO| Ali)]lA]* 1JAC |tA]b AW ACC 3AbA]8. 4)' ^AT), AO TIJAbAb 

i)ATi)AbAC A b-^Ab A^fDnfte (a length of time) 'vv a 66^3- 
cori)tt|i]*Aii) 3AP fe3c6]]t A]]t b^c a 8eAi)A6. " ^^ 6e]|le'' (at 
last) bo fA0]l Ai) c|ieiibA]8 3U|i cAftAb ceAijfA (gentle) fe, 
A3uf " A||i Ai) ^6bAft X]V** (therefore) cu]]% i*fe, A]3 bul 6 
bA]le 86 — 1JA CA0|^Ai J |:aO] i)-a ca|tAtD. t1| cu]f5e (no 
sooner) ^ttA]]i fe |:a]11 (opportunity) 'ija bo ctt]c A]]t i)a 
CAO|iA|3 boccA A3ttf jiiiwe fUb A3af cjteAC (spoil) 0|t]iA. 
2l|3 ceACc A bA|le bo /i) c|teAbA]b cor)OA]|ic ]*e ad c-4i|i 
TDdji A |i]iji)eA6 f Ab aY b] ]*e "ATi)tt|§," A3ttf 34i||i: atda- 
biij) tD6|t n)6 I ctt|l TD6 Ai) roeab ^o 'i)ttAi|i CU3 roe cuftAti) ti)o 
CAO|tA]3 30 b]ceAti)i7AC. 

)X njeAfA CA]tAb feAllcAc *oa ijAtbAb ^ollafAc. 

VOCABXgiARY. 



CofOAittc,/. 2 diec. protection* favour, 
patronage; as, in the Litany, 
cantAi9U]b rp)fy ireTi) ):ao] t>o 
coi9A||tc, we put ounelvea under 
thy protection (*'we fly to thy 
patronage.'') The word is spelled 
thus, conidttAic, in many places. 
It is derived from con^, together, 
with; and atuc, aid, power. 
This latter is itself from the root 
tk% a' plough, and means (1) 
•upporting, defending, (2^ the 
power to support and defend; 
AYiAf, a habitation, comes from 
the same root. 



I^Afit, V. watch, observe, attend. 

T^W^ (far-ye), (1) watching, watch* 
fulness ; (2) a watch, hour of 
the night, a timepiece, or watch ; 
(3) the vigil-hour, or dawn, 
" fA]ne UA ti)A]bi)e," the dawn 
of mom; luce ipAj^ie (people- 
of- watching), watchmen; crjoc 
fTATtte, a watch-hill — a special 
name applied to many hills 
through the country ; hence the 
word r^me of itself signifies (4) 
the top of a hill, height. '^Ame" 
is the exclamation addressed by 
the peasantry to one in danger. 
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imploring; " watch," ** be on your 
guard,'* " take care." It is a mi- 
Stary term also, as Dr. Keating 
remarks, like that of Frenchmen, 
** t/ardez" One ia astonished at 
Stanihurst's ignorance and im- 
pudent^ glibness, deriving this 



exclamation of the Irish soldien, 
in the hour of danger, from the 
term Pharao, King of Egypt — 
one instance out of the countless 
calumnies which ignorance of the 
people and of their language have 
given birth to. 



EXERCISE CVI. 

21 be]]t ScAt)|bw]*rc AO CA1) bib 6|1t|i)r)A]3 a^j cori)|iAC 
(contending in battle), i)0 a]3 buAlAb a cejle 30 "r)-Ab|iA|b*' 
Tt)A]i con)A]]tc, be Juc A]tb Pharol Pharo! A5Uf ]*ao]1]8 
fe-f AT) (and he thinks) 3U|i Ab' 5 'ij b-pocAl, pijAfiAO, b* 
A]PTt) bo |if 3 1JA 63]pce cIoaccaS leo, it)Ayi cotda]]ic 6 ; 3]6 
V] y]oji 66 fit); If ]O0Ai) 6 A3uf j(for it is the same as) 
" f A]]te, f A||te 0," A|3 |ia8 le|f A17 ]t0]i)i) e^le (the other 
party) a be]c a]]i a 3-co|ri)6Ab Aii)A]l a be]|i A17 'pjiAijCAC 
^^ ffardezyffardeZf* at> cai) bo 6^6 fe a corijujifA aw S^Aff 
(danger). 

ADVEBBS. 

Hut) Afce, near, nigh; A|ce, i.e«, fA^ce^ nearness; from 
f ocuf, Welsh, affos, near. 

2ttH) ^ijtbe, on high* 

2li);^U {=6f A17, oil, see 1^* below), over, hither, to this 
side; always connected with a verb of motion; ae, CA]i]t 
ai^aU, come over. It is the opposite of Aoot), to the other 
side ; as, bul a 000 A3uf ai)aII, ffoing to that side, and to this 
side, wavering, changing from side to side. 2tr)oi7 and Ap^ll 
convey necessarily the idea of motion. Whenever a state 
of rest is implied, the advefbs employed are a buf (for a 
b-f ojuf), on this side ; caII, on that side ; as, cA fe a biif, 
he is on this side (not ai^aU) ; c^ f e caU, he is on the op- 
posite side (not At)0D). 

2t bttf A3uf caU, here there, hie, illic; on this side and 
on that (when a state of rest is implied). 

2lt;oi) A3ur ai^aU, hither, thither, huc^ illuc ; to this side 
and to that (when the idea of motion to a place is conveyed). 

I^P ^nof) (1) is written also ahoU in many instances. On this account,aD^ 
hecause it is in meaning antithetic to AnAll^ vrhich ends in U, its. derivation 
appears to be from the preposition oil, above, superior, yonder, higher ; and 
An, the ; Anon, i. «., AnoU=An, the, oil, higher, yonder (cAob, side, or leit, 
half, being understood) ; (2) Sstt^Xl, hither, to this side, ia a contractioa foe 
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6, Atj, oil (6 from, aij, tbe, oil, over, above) ; (3) tM is derived from the 
same word, oil, and c, a prepositive, like x» in X^^Tt or rather the remnant 
of the preposition bo (omitting o, and changing & into c) ; (4) a bur is i^ 
contracted form of a b- t:o5ur, i^., At) (cAob; fo^axt ^he nigh side. 

The particle Ant the prefix to these adverbs, is contidered by Zeiiss to 
be the article, and not, as others think, the preposition. 

2li) Allob, of yore (for ai) c-ati) Allob, the old time ; or for 
AW [atd] Allob, in the olden time). 

21t) be^f , southward ; or, from the south. 
2la 0]|t, eastward ; or, from the east, " 
2lt) ]A]t, westward ; or, from the west. 
21 b-cuA]c, northward ; or, from the north. 

Note.^^0 6eAXt meaning/rom the south, is a contraction for 6 An 6eAt; 
no also At) oitt, from the eas^ for 6 At) o|n ; ai) t^T^^ from the west ; 6 An 
f Att — Of from, being omitted. 2ln deAf, the south (in the nom. case), is com- 
posed of the article An, and the word beAf, south, right side i also An 6eAr, 
is for Ann beAr, in the south, according to the grammatical arrangement of 
the context or sentence. — See '*Easy Lessons," part IL, p. 128, second 
edition. 

2tf) tjocc, to-night; sometimes o]8ce ia added; as, ai) 
0]6ce ijocc, this very night. Greek, wktl ; Latin, node ; 
Saxon, nicht ; English, night. 

21d 1w8> to-day ; Ap U ^t) ]u&, this very day ; au jour 
dhuu 

9Jir) ijeACCAit, externally, for, Aijt) f caccaji (the initial f, 
when aspirated, being omitted) ; root, f eAC, apart, outside ; 
f eACCAfi, more apart. 

2lot) AOThf eACc, together. 

The word uAf means above ^ high ; hence ua^aI (uAf-Al), 
high-born, noble; uAffle, nobility. 

So, ]ox means below ; hence if eAl, low-born, lowly, hum* 
ble ; Ai> c-AOf ]feAl, the common people. 

Whenever Irishmen wish to express the idea of motion up, or motion in a 
downward direction, UAf and for take an initial r ; as, fUAr, upwards ; rfot» 
downwards; fUAr Asuf rfoft up and down (active). 

A state of rest above is expressed by fuAr and ffor ; ab, c^]b fuAf (thaid 
huas), they are above ; zfAyb f]or, they are below. 

Motion from above is expressed by the form* An UAf (t. e., o An UAr) ; 
from below, by An fof (for 6 An for)* 

Hence, 4nuAf signifies down ; as, cAfttt AnuAf, oome down ; <. e., come 
from above ; Anfofi up ; cAftfi Anfof , come up ; t. e., from below. 

Of ft, east ; ro]n» eastward ; ]Att» after, west ; t\^x^, westward ; follow the 
aame analogy. The initial r is perhaps from the preposition 5ur, towards. 
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VOCABULART. 



C«ADi», flkfj., tight, Stiff, straight, 
terse, indeptodent, stubborn, 
hopeful, strong, reliant: dac 
ceaijt) fcu, are you not stiff? how 
stiff you are ; ca nje ceAnt), I 
am stiff; c«v r© co ceAijij. le 
ireAnt^ UA btiiv6A (pr. braha), 
he is as independent as the miller 
(^literally, he is as independent 
as the man of the mill) — not in 
any dread of being in want of 
food. l5n^» bti5v6, and btto, is 
the Gaelic of hand-mill or quern. 
\)\iS\ appears to be of the same 
root as the Irish btiAC, an arm, 
French, bras, the hand-mill being 
worked by the strength of the 
(bttAc) arm: 

5AfJ eASlA 50 fC|iO|CpA6 AIJ SAf AIJAC 

" ceAun" 
2I01J ceut) At bo ctiuic, no Aon dIao]^ 

Ar &o ceSijti. 
Nor dread that the cold-hearted 

(ceAtjtj) Saxon will tear 
One cord from that harp, or one lock 

from that hair.— Song, Though 

the last glimpse of Erin. 
C^Anij, having 50 prefixed, becomes 

an adv.^ meaning stiffly, tightly, 

independently, &c. 
a.]5 ^AlAC tjA rlAbitA]6e A ctv^]6 riuo 

" 50 ceAijij." 
Covering the chains that galled us 

pressingly. — Song, St, Patrick's 

day, 
CeADO. a prefix— as, tAt, enough, 

plenty ; ceAnnf'^c, a surfeit, as 

much as one can eat, or drink, 

or possess ; 5IAC, hold, receive ; 

ceAfju-slAC, tightly grasp, &c. 
CeAi}!), v., press on, move, force, 



hasten, tighten, press togettier; 
Greek, rco^v; Latin, tmdo, te- 
neo ; Welsh, tywm. 

CeAQQUi^, v., cause to be tigliW 
straight, to fill, to cram. 

CeAiji). n., dint, force, stiffness, pres- 
sure, le ceAiji) Aojte, from the 
pressure of age, from dint of age. 

CeAHHAd, a participal noun; from 
CeATji), to fasten, to draw near; 
A]5 ceADi7A6 leir, drawing nigh; 
a surfeit, a cramming, abundance; 

ir n)A]tt3 A |\ACA6 A}\1 bAI)l)A75, 

A5ur A ceAHHAd A75e tejtjr it is 
v^ul to get (money) on bail, 
and one self having plenty. 
CeAQOACAQ, a pincers, a vice, an 
instrument for tightening and 
squeezing. 
Cone, m., (1) a boar, a hog, "bo 
b|A6A6 A t>-cotic/' to feed their 
hogs; loc Cuittc, Turk Lake, 
Kifiarney; and jn^x ha &-Cottc, 
in Loch Finvoy, county Leitrim ; 
(2) a whale ; hence loir qa t>- 
Conc, Innishturk, near Clare Is- 
land, on the western coast ; (3) 
a torque, a ** ring of twisted me- 
tal, generally gold, worn either 
on the neck, round the waist, 
across the breast, or on the 
limbs, as an armilla or finger- 
ring.'* Many such are every 
year dug up — golden treasures 
of the past. — See Dr. Wilde's 
Catalogue of the Museum, class 
v., p. 70 ; metallic materials- 
gold; or ''The Transactions of 
the Kilkenny ArchsBological So- 
ciety." 



EXBRCISE CVn. 
2li) f eAihCU. 

2l|5 f eA]t A]|i|6e bo b] feAU-cu a ji^Dije f^ifibif n)J^]i 66 
A1JP A b*ATi), Acc le c6At)i) AO]fe ft' eultt]3 A luc Ajaf A 
i?eA]tc. 2t]5 re^ls l^ ^Aop 6a |tu5 fj cope Ai]t 5|t6]ti) 
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cluA^fe, Acc b|t]fe-^ a ^^acU A5Uf b* e]5ii) 6^ le]5]i) bo 
't) ii>-be|C^AC jrijceAcc 4)'&]f fo, ca|1)|C peA|i t)A fe^lse 
f uAf A5tt]* CU3 f e pAo^ce 30 ze^vv 2 acc CU3 ai) c-f eAi^ctt 
uA^ce Ai) ^eASfiAb ]*o : Na leA3 co c]tuA]6 f]i), ajji bo 
f eAi)-^03Ai>CAC ; ^e eAfbA b|i|3 A3Uf luc A3uf v] b|cbAil 
^oijDA b] o]tiD : btt8 c6]|te btt]c cu]Ti)i)U3Ab, p] a|]i ai) ij6f 

A C^^ID, ACC A||l A1) l)6f A bf6eAf . 

Na b] bO|ftb le beA5-feA|ibf03Ai)CA|8 ai)i) ah) a AO|fe 
A3ur A lAi3e. 

VOCABULARY. 



At the same time, Aqor A17 aiq c^dqa. 
Groom, 5]olU efc. 

His allowance of corn, a co-noinQ 
An5A]ti. , 



Rob, c\x]n)}\ ; (a]5) cuinjilc, rabbing. 
The whole day long, A]ti t:eA6 ao 
lAe. 



EXERCISE CVIII. 
THE H0B8B AND THE GBOOM. 

9lr) c-eAC Ajuf at) 3]oIIa, 

A groom was the whole day long rubbing and fitting 
out his horsC) while, at the same time, he was stealing and 
selling his allowance of com. ** If you really wish me," 
said the horse, " to look well, give me less of the rubbing 
and more of the com/' 



FIFTY-FIFTH LESSON. 

ADVERBS BESULTn^a FBOM NOUNS GOVERNED BY 

PBEPOSITIONS. 

Slflt bAll, on ^the) spot, just now. 

2l]]% b^c, at all, in existence* 

2l||i ^131!), witlx difficulty. 

2l]|t f Ab, altogether. 

2l]]t b-cuf , at first, in the beginning. 

2t]|i b^]]tev at the end. 

2l|xeAC, into; AfC|3, within (doors) ; (AfceAC, i.e., 3Uf 
AT) ceAC, to the house; AfC|5, i.e., 4^r)VV ^V c]3, in the 
bouse). 

2l]|t uAi|t|b, at times (uA|ft]b is Dat» plur. of uA]|t^ an 
hour). 
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<D.e b|t|3, because, by virtue of» 

4De 3i)AC, usually. 

43e Uc^]|i, presently. 

4)e 16, by day, in tne day-time. 

fly 6]8c6, by night, in the ni^ht-time.^ 

'pA cuA]Tic, round about, in a circle. 

y^A &eo|3, at last (pr, yeo^iffh, in one syl.) 

pA 66, twice. 

TPa feAC, by turns. 

'pA cuAY|t|tt), conjecturally ; bujle pA cuA]|t|iD, a blow by 
chance (cuA|t), without aim; cuA]jtfn) means aboutj in the 
direction of^ without defining the precise way. 

pA cuA]ft]ti) is a preposition also (see lesson 56)". 

6 ce]le, asunder (5, from, ce]le/a companion, from one 
another). 

6 f fp, from that time, since.^ 

5p ir|ol, lowly, in a whisper. 

Of ^|tb, above board, aloud. 

VOCABULARY. 



ii|to-not (from )&nb,h!gh, n6r» fashion, 
CQStom), high-life, fashion, state. 

Co|t le r)eACf " as well as another/' 
is an idiom for A\\i coft le neAC, 
in the same way with another ; 
be]6|t)n-re '^ti)Ui6 cofi le buine, 
I would be similarly (situated) 
like everybody else. 

Cxi]otr)\X}^i v., 2nd con. to tremble } 
from cjiic, trembling, shaking. 

Ctt]o6nu^A6, the act of trembling 
from fear or terror ; a trembling; 
being in terror and awe. 

Ct\o}ceAT), pr. kroyhan (gen. lo, 1st 
dec, plu. cttofcio, like the gen. 
sin.ybat more commonly ctto|Cf)e, 
the contracted form of ctio]- 
eeAf}A), the skin of any animal, 
the hide, pelt, peel of fruit, the 
rind. Ctto]ceAi7 cAoftA]^, a 
sheep's skin; ctio]ceAn 1ao|§, 
calfs skin; cttojceAi) cA^t^b, a 
bull's hide ; Welsh, croen ; Arm. 
krochen; Greek, xp^M^i <^tio]- 
ceAi) A|ti xot) c|to]C]i), skin for 



skin. CttoTceAn is, probably, 
from ctiufc, figure, shape, forma- 
tion ; and ceAi), the heading or 
covering, i e,, the coating which 
gives completion to the fume. 

pAo]* 1} cftt, at large about the country 
(fTAOf, under, has, as in this 
instance, like its equivalent in 
Greek and Latin, the more ex- 
tended meaningof about, artmnd), 

5l6tt, m., 1st dec, a sound, a cry ; 
utterance, noise like that of 
streams ; the voice as distin- 
guished from articulate sound; 
as, yc "Ml6 ^ Jlofi, Acc ]r olc 
bo 5U&, thy voice is good, but 
thy musical powers (5Ut) are 
bad ; the ctar of animals. 5l6- 
ttAc, noisy, humming, ever- 
talking. 

5l6m sound, is mas. gen. Ist dec gen. 
Sloin ; 5l6|n» glory, is fem. and 
of 2nd dec, making ihe gen. in 
e, 5l6]|te. 
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EXERCISE CIX. 

2lo c-StfAl A 3-cyio|ceAij leo|ij» 

<Do ctti]t a]*aI cjiofceAi) leo]f) A]|t, A3uf bo cua]6 An)AC 
■pAO] 'i) ci|i A]5 cuyi eAjU Ai]t 3AC beiceAC (brute) a ca|i- 
iu]3 leyf. <Do f ao]1 |*e pA]cc]Of a cu]t Tt)A|t ai) 5-c6Abi)A 

A]|l f]O01)AC, ACC At3 clOf bO 't) lt)AbA6 3l]C |*o A Jlofi, 

bubA]]tc fe : " ^A]fe, 30 be]Tb]i) ! be]8eA6 c]1|CI)U3a6 ojitd- 
fA,^co|i le peAC, ii)at)A 3U|i 6]fc n^e puA]n) bo ^^]n)r)]V* 

atjtb-ijdi' DAC cleACCAjt b|teACAi)t) 6-f6]i7. 

CeAt)i)A, already. 

C]6^ although ; from q6, sees, t. ^.9 seeing that. 

Co]8ce, ever, in future. 

6ja6oi), to wit, viz. 

pdil, yet, awhile ; fAt) 30 ^]l, wait awhile. ^ ' 

peAj'bA, henceforward. 

pof, yet, moreover. 

3i8, a form of c^& (which see). 

}lle, thenceforward; as, 6 f]i) ]lle, from that forward. 

1.6]]%, entire ; 30 l6||i, entirely. 

teofi, suflScient ; 30 leoji, sufficiently. 

2t)A]i f]t), in that way, so so; n)Ap fo, thus; njAjfe, well !' 
TDA]f e, 30 be]Ti)ir), well, indeed ! 

2i)|t)]c, frequently. 

H]An), ever, up to this, hitherto, in past time; co]8ce 
means ever in time to come ; v] T^Ab fe a ]t|Ati) aijo fOj 
A3Uf v\ be|8 A co|&ce, he was (not ever) never here^ and 
he will not ever be. 

Sul, before. 

SaHjIaiS (same as AnjlAjS), in like manner ; from f An)A]l, 
like, similar. 

VOCABULARY. 



Blow, v,f T^ntf; blew with ail his 
might and main, bo feub 50 lut^ 

Cloak, ipA\iA}i} ; Latin, pallium. 
Close, o^'., blue; 50 blut, closely, 

tightly ;f)f Of blu]6e, closer; more 

closely, more tightly. 
Conquer, e., buA]6 ^a§A]1,— buA6tt- 

^6 i also, Cfieire fa JajI ; bA|i|i 



ctieire ; ctxeire, signifies a trial 
of strenglth (from cfieuQ, strong, 
powerful) ; hix\\,\i ctte]re, is, 
therefore, superiority {bJix|tti) in 
a trial of strength. 

Shower, c]c, /., gen., ceAt^, z\xa^ 
ceA6A, a rainbow — prognostic of 
a storm. 

Sun, sniAij,/., gen., stiejije (two »•*' 
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lables), roluf r)A sn^ine, the Which of the two wu the stronger, 
light of the sun. cta aca be*t} fQ-betnc bu6 

Traveller, re Ati riubAHt F^Af* cutiuir, cfiefije. 

corA|6, rTi*bAU]6. Wind, 5A06. 

Vapour, ceo, 

EXERCISE ex. 

A dispute arose between the wind and the sun, which of 
the two was the stronger. At last they agreed to put the 
point upon this issue, that whichever soonest made a tra- 
veller take off his cloak should be accounted the more pow- 
erful. The wind began, and blew briskly and strongly a 
blast sharp, scathing, and fierce ; but the more strongly he 
blew, the more tightly did the wayfarer wrap his cloak 
about him. Then the sun shone forth. With his warm 
beams he expelled the storm and the vapour. The man 
felt the heat; and, as the sun began to snine with greater 
warmth^ he at last sat himself down and threw his cloak on 
the ground. The sun gained the victory ; and, from that 
day to this, one is subdued sooner by the warm beams of 
kindness than by the pelting storm of severity and violence. 

Mildness is better than fierceness. 

Jf pe^yi]% it)]i)e 'i)a bojyibe rr)6\i, 

VOCABULARY. 



t)tte]6eAib {see Vocabulary. Exercise, 
• zcvii); bt\e|teAti) ce^tic co- 
cfiorQ Aif c-eu5, death is - a 
righteous, equitable judge« 

CuculUi), the general.in-cbief of the 

^ Knights of the Red Branch, 
"cufiA]*e DA c|iAO|be RuA|6e." 
The name seems to be formed 
from cu (gen. case plur.)» ofhe' 
roes; and cuiUVtStay, the guar- 
dian, support (root, cul, back, 
reserve). 

t);iv|l,/., history, meeting, the friends 
who meet, passing events, res- 
pite, time, friendship, the ex- 
pression of it, a gift. 

OA]n5eAti, adj. (from bo, difficult, and 
5071), to wound), firm, strong, 
protective, secure. 

t5e]6, «., desire, wish, longing; as, 
1)1 H nje Alii) be]6 no ofic, I do 



not grudge you that — literallyi 
I am not in any feeling of sym- 
pathy for you on that (head). 

t)occ, adj.f strait, narrow, close, fast ; 
50 bocc, closely. 

6^11717^, a doublet ; defence, protector. 

S-Ab-AUD (see Vocabulary for Exercise 
xcv.), gets, receives, tjf ^AhAm 
te b)&t, no cneub, he receives not 
cows nor herd ; followed by ieiVt 
with, it implies to 3rield to, also 
to succeed — literally, to take 
with ; as, ij^ SAb^nt) le CYteuii 
170 le cttUA^, he yields not to 
the brave, nor base ; n? SAbAnn 
con)\iAc leTr no cAt, nor con- 
test, nor battle with faiun (death) 
succeeds. 

SoXau), Solomon. 

CftuA^, adj. pitiable, mean, wretched. 



The following piece, taken from a collection of manuscript poems for- 
merly in the possession of Dr. Murphy, Bishop of Cork, is ascribed te 
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Donough Mor (VDiIy, Abbot of Boyle, who flourished in the thirteenth 
century. The date of the poem ia a.d. 1219, twenty-five years before the 
abbot's death. His poems, like those of our own Moore — ** the poet of all 
circles" — will continue to be admired as long as the language in which they 
have been composed shall exist. His versification is easy and natural ; his 
thoughts dignified, often sublime, always elevating ; his language, like the 
manna, fair and fine, satisfies the soul at once with its sweetness and its 
strength. On account of the wonderful simplicity and purity of his style he 
is called the ** Ovid of Ireland." In the ** Transactions of the Ibemo Celtic 
Society," by Edward O'Reilly, author of the Irish-English Dictionary, the 
names of tMrty-one poems, most of which are in the possession of the present 
writer, are given. The following poem, though not found amongst the col- 
lection which O'Reilly saw, appears, judging even from internal evidence, to 
have been written by the abbot. How wonderfully simple and correct the 
Irish Ovid has written, when these stanzas, as well as all others which he 
has left us, are at the present day, after the lapse of more than six centuries^ 
perfectly intelligible to every Irish-speaking scholar. 

EXERCISE CXI. 
B|te|ceAit) ceA]tc, cotbcjionj at) c-euj; ; x)] 3AbAi)i) le cjteui) 

1J0 le cjiuAj, 
Ml 3AbAi)i) A]Ti3iob 1)0 6|i, A^uf i)] cei5 ^3 ^<> ^T^r^l^ w^l^* 
N] &A|i)5eAi) oi6ce A]|t i)o l^; V] bA|i75eAij cfi^ A||t ai) 

ens, 
Ml 5AbAiK> cori)TtAC le]f i)o cac; v) 3AbAT>o fe bA ijo 

cfieub. 
2l|]t Ai) TD-b^r ^^V' cuiSceAti lipi), V] bA]03eAo qll 150 

CUAC, 

Ml &A]i)3eAi) CA^fle^it) A^ji, 1^) TDun; vo 30 3.cu]tcATt tu ']• 

Al) UA)5, 

f^] b-fu]! luAbA^fieACC i)0 luc, bo bfeA]tpAf cu CAji bo c|i^c, 
y^euc i)^]t cttn)bu]3 ueAjtc a co||tp SAiDpfoij, 

2lo b]tAO] ?l)At)At)i)AO A3ttf CoottAO]; Ai) b-|:e]cceAit 
bAO]b 3U]% l5fi. 
21 cleA]*A 30ile 50 l6]Tt, V]0}i cuTi)bu]3 ^ a]]i aij Ti)-btvf, 

CucuUap eAmuA i)a p-eAC ; i)^|t le]3eA6 ttA]& t)eAC fUoi 
SolAri) Ti)Ac <DAib] 3eu|t, 3l]c ; if ^©im]!? a n)]c 3u|i p]0|t, 

Sloof Ai) UA]3 A c^ 30 bocc, bo cu^jteAb a cofip f a 
6]oi). 
pl]tli)i)e ro 3]& 3UT1 r^Ajtb; V] n^® ^>^l* 6eA|ib at) b^^l, 

)f 10DAW A3Uf eu5 bA]t l]t)ij; be]c a le^ije Iqti) ai) 

O t)Ac bAii) 6'ij eu3 6ul, ti)' apah) po ceAb a'j* fo Se^S, 
<t)o beiitiit) bo K|3 D^ i?31*^r> S^ ^^ijjb Ap b^f bo rtf 
bueic. 
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FIFTY-SIXTH LESSON, 

COMPOUND PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions are of two kinds, simple and compound. 
The simple^ as, A15, at; A]ft, on ; bo, to, &c., have received 
the earliest attention in these lessons. 

The compound are composed of substantives and prepo- 
sitions. They are short phrases having the meaning peculiar 
to single prepositional particles. In this view they are quite 
easy, for phrases bearing a prepositional sense exist in every 
language. But some of the Irish compound prepositions — 
like cuTt), towards, for the purpose of — are not in meaning 
clear, being composed of nouns now obsolete, and have be- 
come, by usage, so reduced from their compound state, that 
they resemble simple prepositions. 

21 b-p^il, in the border of, vicinity of (from -dt, in, and 
^A]l, a ring, a wreath, border, circle — kindred in meaning 
to y^l, a fence, enclosure ; whence ^^U]i), a cloak, covering). 

21 b-^A|t]tA6 (from a, in, and pA]t]i<v8, company, linked 
in society — root, f ^fi, same as n)A]t, along, |te, with), along 
with, in company with, in comparison with; in this last 
sense written a b-]f A]t|t^f ; pAC b|te<v3; Aoo]f 6, a b-^A7i]tAf 
Tt)A|t b] f §, how splendid it is now, in comparison with how 
it was. 

21 b-f A|t]tA6, ]f c]tuAj 3At) 0T5]|t ^ 'vn ^ b-pA|i|tA6," it 
is a pity there is not an heir in their company.*— ^Davis's 
" Lament for the Milesians." 

21 b-^iA&ijtt^fe (from a, in, and |?|A6iju]fe, witness, pre- 
sence), in sight of, in presence of so as to witness; be|]t]Ti7 
fe A b-p]A6i)u]fe 43e, I say it in the presence of God; aiji? 
II) ^]A&i)Uffe, in my presence, beforo my face. 

'P|Ai)u]r («• ^M T^iof, knowledge; }r)V]Ty tell), to declare (in ' 
testimony) what one knows. 

21 b-]:ocA||t, with, together with, in company; ^oca||i, 
company, nearne& to; it is from the same root as frocuf, 
near. 

21 lACA]]t (from a, and Iaca|]%, spot, presence, where one 
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etande), in presence of, a UcA||t ai) 'C^seATii^A, in the pre- 
sence of the Lord. 

Of cori)A]yi (from of, over, and cony^}^, direction, count, 
aim, front face, presence), of con)^]ji ai) botb^fO ri)d]|i, be- 
fore the whole world. 

Op CO] 1)1)6, opposite, diagonally, face to face, vis^a^visy in 
presence of (from of, and co]i>oe, i. e,y cuA^pe, an angle, 
diagonally, in opposite angles or positions). 

[Observe the resemblance in meaning of the five preced- 
ing prepositional phrases.] 

VOCABULARY. 



tlitceoTtif fn,t a (play) actor ; a jester, 
a showman ; also a merryandrew, 
a jester. t)e-AnA]rceo]tt, an ac- 
tress. From A]fceACt astute, 
tricky, sportful, mirtbfiU, jolly ; 
VAC A^rce^c tu ? Are not you 
queer (a strange fellow) ? ^jfze, 
invention, conception, a plan ; 
Greek, iurrhos, witty, clever. 

t)eAlU]^, gen. case of beAlUc, m., a 
way ; a b-f:Ab beAlU|^, a long 
way ; i:a5 A17 beAlUc, clear the 
way. 

DttofDA, n., a faggot, a bundle, an 
armful. 

Ci6]f (cee-yish)t a mask (root, C]6, to 
seSf At, through) ; bfteus-eubAi;, 
a false face ; rs^t-euoAjni a veil 
or cover, in general, for the face. 

CuAtt6u^A6 cAttc, search all round. 

lOCfon, n., brains ; from ]oqO; or Anu,, 
in, and ceAnnr head. 



toipcttttf 9. (firom ymf, for a|n)e, about, 
and cutt, to put, send, lay), to 
carry ; b' ]OTt>cutt, he carried. 

leun» misery, misfortune. ^ leuo, 
my sad sorrow ! 

CeAfc;S\]l,/., want, defect ; cAb d c& 
zeATz&il UA|C, what is it you 
want? Wi'l Toe a b-ceArc«i]l 
r)]b ATtt b]6,Iamwantingnotbing. 

CeArcu]5]ii), I fail, I am in want, I 
die. It is very commonly, in the 
spoken language, employed in 
the third persons singular or plu- 
ral, with the compound pronouns, 
aA]ii), from me; ua]c, from thee; 
ttA|6, from him, &c. ; as, ceAf- 
cui5eAi)f) puncA UA]T17, 1 want a 
pound— literally, is wanting from 
me a pound ; a b-ceAfcui^eAOf) 
A|tt5eAb UAfc? Do you want 
money — literally, is money want- 
ing from you Jf 



EXERCISE CXII. 

2lo n<>t>l)AC A3Uf Al) C|6]p 

THE FOX AND THE MASK. 

(iuA^8 f]oi)DAc A fceAC A qg A|]xeo||te A5Uf a|5 cuaii- 
CU5A6 cAjic bo cot)i)A]|ic re cfi>]r f5]An)AC add : " Jr byie^t 
At) clo]5eAi) ^, Jo c^Dce, be]|i fe, acc ii)0 leui;, i)ac b-pu|l 
|t)C]i)D add/' 

)T ^^^3 ir FT" ^AbAD -Si^lttiD 3^T> ceAD c^]l]6. 
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EXERCISE CXIII. 

2lo feAi>^A]t A3ttf At) b^f." 

THE OU) ICAH AND DEATH. 

6] feAi)-feA|i A b' |OfDcui|i "a b-fAb" beAllA]^ c]to»i7- 
tt^Uc b]tofOA^6, tAji^ic At) 0]fieAb fii) (there came so 
much) ca]]tfe (weariness) A]|t y ao] a rfto|ft)e (its heaviness, 
weight) 5U|i ca]c f e b^ 6, Ajuf 3tt]t glAO^b (called) f 6 a]71 
At) Ti)-baf A ceA6c ASttf C|i]oc 'ctt]t leif At> iD-beACA C|iaA3 
^1 1® -^13 caca8 (leading, spending), fi] cu^fce 3lAoj6eA6 
^1T*» 'i)A CA]i)|C Ai) b^f A5Uf b' f |A|?]iu]3 (enquired) cAb 6 
b] ceAfC^]l uA^b. " Nfl ceo," A^]t fe-f ai), acc, ii)a 'f f | bo 
co^l fe (if you please) *^Ttbtt|5 (raise) oun) aij c-uaIac f o. 

t1] b-loWAi) cu]|ieA6 A cu|i A]|i Ai) iiji-b^f A3af a |Ot)f>- 
ftt|&e. 

To invite death and to encounter his presence are not 
alike. ' 

Obs — The case which compound prei)ositions govern ia 
the genitive, because the leading word in a prepositional 
phrase is a noun ; as, a]* ucc <t)^ (imploringly ), for God's 
sate — t)fe is gen. of 43ia, governed by ucc (bosom) : Af 
ucc, for the sake of, is literally translated, out of the bosom 
of, for the love of — ucc being the seat of the affections. 21]^ 
f 01) f foccA]i)e, for peace sake. 

2lf ttcc, for the sake of, pour Tamour de. 

21 3-cppr), A 3-ceAi)i), at the head of, at the end of, in 
addition to, along with ; root, ceADD, head, end. 

Op c]00i), over, above, at the head of; ca 4DfA of cfotn) 
T)A b0Ti)A|i) tt)d]]t, God is above (at the head of) the entire 
world. 

21di) A]]ic|j* (A]|ic]f, a meeting), in the meeting of; cfe|J 
Ai)i) A A]]tc]f, go to meet him. 

21 3-cu]i)i)e, m order to get, to meet, to obtain, for, CA^irfC 
fe A 3-cu]i)i)e A]|t3|b, he came for («. e., in order to get, a 
3-ctt|i)i)e) money. This preposition is ever on the bps of 
the speaking Irish, implying to meet with, to get. It always 
follows a verb of motion. See of cojijije. 

21 le]C (from le]t, half, one of two; side), to &e chargo 
of. It is an adv., and means aside, apart, hitlier. 
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91 cAob (cAob, side), relating to, in regard to. 
%ln76Af5, among, amidst (from a), and me^fc, mixing — 
Latin, misceo; Eng. mix^ i.e., misc. 

Ftom A3A78 (eye-e) face, front, is formed the preposition 
M)X) A5A^6, against, which is very much in use. Le aJajS 
with the (face) view to, intendea for, z^ f e f o le aJajS 
SeAfi)tt|f, this is intended for James. 6 A^Ajb, away from, 
from the face of; f ao] A5Af6, under the eye of, in the view 
of. 

The preposition A]|t, on, is omitted oftentimes before but), 
foundation ; cuU rear, back ; ^Ab, length ; ^6^6, space ; yi\x\ 
breadth ; f5AC, shade, appearance ; f 01), sake ; — bo, to, is 
not always expressed witn cun), the form, shape, the waist, 
circumference, position ; nor with tt&]|t, will, accord. In 
this way these nouns have the appearance of simple prepo- 
sitions. In the following list they are given in full : — 

21] |t but), established. 

2liri cul, behind ; as, A^jt cul i)a f lefbe, behind the moun- 
tain ; A]|i cul Ai) bojiuif, behind the door. 

2l]|t ^'^b, in length ; the length of. 

21] |i ^eAb, during; as, A]]t ^eAb Ap Ue, during the day. 

2l|]t ^ub At) bottjAjp, throughout the world. 

21] ft t*5^^, for the sake (rather, show) of, for the lucre 
of; A]|t t*5Ac; cA]|tbe, for the sake of a respite; for a little 
loan. 

2l]|t f 01), for the sake of, through. 

9Xr ucc, through, by virtue of. 

<t)o ti&]|i, according to (it^ITt, accord, will). 

<t)o cun) (or, cuti) alone), to, towards, for, for the purpose 
of; cun) t)A f le|be, to the mountain ; cun) a 6eAt)CA, in order 
to do it (literally, in order to its doing). 



VOCABULARY. 



ftjtiDeir, / (root, Ar*» ploughing, sup- 
port), gen., i^Tt^fjeire (the final 
e in these instances is always in 
Irish a distinct syllable, and is, 
therefore, to be pronounced), 
cattle, chattels; s>>v(ixie]x c]§e, 
household stuff; Armoiic, har- 
nes; En^liih, harness* i^jitne^r, 



in the spoken Irish, means, per 
se, cattle*— from it is derived 
;&]rti)eAc, disease in cattle, mur- 
rain. In ix]\\T)e\x, cattle^ a and 
e are pronounced long ; in atti- 
ve)Vf chattels, short. 
euoU]6, birds; a noun of multitude, 
from eun, a bird. The ending 
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Ui6, like " ry/' in the English 
word,*' poultry," from the French, 
pouletrie^ imparts to the root, 
euf), a collective meaning. Pou- 
let (Fr.), a young hen; poulet- 
rie, all kinds of fowl. See Easy 
Lessons, part lY., p. 256. 

|oiQA|^, image, idea, idiom, figure 
(from ], or Ao-jf an element, an 
outline ; and ti)A]§, or ti)o]^, the 
gen. case of n)o^^ the old Irish 
term for man, found in the Latin, 
homo, nemo). That iori)A]§ is a 
'compound word appears from 
the fact that it) is asp. The 
second part of the compound 
begins, therefore, with the aspi- 
rated letter vt). Armor., imach; 
Latin, imago. It is in vain one 
looks in a Latin dictionary for 
the deriTatiou of imago ; at best 
a quasi derivation (hnago, a;s if 
imitatio) is the only one given. 
It is plain the Latins borrowed 
the term from the Keltic dialect 
which the Sabines spoke. 

Sn^lot v., to creep, to crawl, to sneak ; 
from T^i^^Q is formed rn&lo^'Ae, 
adj., creeping, crawling; n., a 
creeper, or crawler, t. e., a ser- 



pent, a reptile*-word8 which 
come, the one from serpo, Latin, 
to crawl ; ^€ir(v, Greek, to creep. 

Sv<^lt^'0^^t same ; a serpent, snake. 

Sn^lt* ^o creep, is pronounced snaw-y, 
in one syl., and is thus distin- 
guished from w^ltt or rn^T^i 
snyee (|6 long), to cleave, to cut, 
to hew, to make thin, fine, to 
pare. This latter should bet as 
it is often written, njo]o. 

5oA5, 9. (5 not asp.) means to creep, 
to crawl — hence the word snake, 
a serpent of the oviparous kind. 

5{)A5, ft , signifies one with a creep- 
ing gait — hence a woodpecker : 
rnA5 bfte^c (speckled) a magpie; 
„ the hiccup. 

St)A^ac, full of woodpeckers. 
„ creeping. 

5i^A5A|rte, a sneaking fellow ; a term 
of contempt common among the 
people. 

50^5 UbAYft, v.t to stammer. The 
English word ** snail" appears to 
come from w'^}o"^}^t & thing 
that creeps. 

SitAxi), v., maw, to swim, is of kin- 
dred meaning with ro^la. 



EXERCISE CXIV. 
( Continuation from page 317.) 

2l5Uf bo ]t]SDe <D|A beic|5 ca c^lny^v *^*bo |t6]ft'* a 5- 
e]i)e^l (according to their kinds) A5uf ;Sfc||ii)eAf, A3Uf "5AC 
V]S A fOA]3eAf A]|t Aij caUti) "bo tife]|t'^ A C|p6fl. Slsuf 
bo coi)OA-||ic <DfA ^n\i btt6 rijAfc f]t). 2l5uf bubAfjtc feJ 
b6Ai)ATi>u]f Ai) bttfije Aiji) A|i t>-b6]lb ^6]P, "bo |t&||t" a]i 
5-cof ATt)lACCA ^^]V ; Ajuf b]6eA6 C]5eA|ii)Af (lordship, do- 
minion) A^se "Of c|Ood" jAfs i)A fA]ft7i3e, A3Uf "of 
C]or)r)" euplA|6 ai) Ae||t, A3uf "of c]Ot)p'' oa b-A]|ii)fe|fe 
A3Uf pA CAlri)Ai? ujle, A3ttf 3AC u|le p]8 f o^lJeAC a f i?A|5- 
eAf A||t At) caIatI). S^Ajt f]i) bo c|tuca]3 4)|a aij ba|i)e 
Ai)p A ]0fi)A]3 f6]i): Ai)i} ]ori)A|3 <De bo cjtttcujj f6 fe, 
mijopp A5ttf bA]t?|Oi)t) bo c|mcu|3 fe |Ab. 
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Obs. 2 — The pronouns governed by these propositions 
(1) are plctced between the simple preposition and the noun ; 
and (2) are put into the genitive case ; as, 
In the midst of us: aijo," a|i'' njeAfj (in our midst), 
Before ^02/ ; of *' bu|i" 5-cori)A]ti (in your front). 

After tliem : App ^* a" i)--b]A]5 (in their aft) ; con- 

tractedly, *r) a i>&|A]3. 
Before thee (in your presence — where you stand): At)t) 

" bo" LACA]]t. 
Before Twe (in my view, so that I can observe) : Apt) " njo" 

^|A6nuife. 

That these prepositions should in this way govern the 
pronouns is quite natural, as is plain from their meaning. 
For, in English, the words ^* in our midst," is the same as 
**in the midst of us ;" " in owr presence ;" "in the prO'^ 
eence of us;'' &o^ The possessive pronoun (?z/r holds the 
place of the gen. case of the pronoun personal of us. Its 
corresponding term in Irish is, ■ ' a|i," of us^ or our^ 

From e|f, a spot, a place, a track, a foot-print, come the 
prepositions : 

Slot) e]f, after (in the track of). 

<D' e]f , after (of the track of) ; b' e]f is comnjonly written 
without the apostrophe, beif, after. 

'Caji e]f, after (over the track of). 

From b|A]3, end, conclusion, is formed the preposition, 
Ai)0 ^1^15, after; contractedly, i)-b]Ai5 (P^* wey-ee); mjx) 
bf A]5 relates to place, or position ; as, John is after James 
(in^place), c^ SeA3Ap ^x) b|A]3 SeAftjuff. 

4l&|6, with longing desire ; as, pf'l xr}h apt) 6§]6 f]p cfic, 
I do not grudge you that. 

jA|t, after, behind (]A|i, the west) ; ca|i fe]f and iA|t, re- 
late to time ; as, f A|t ceAcc, after coming. 

joppf A]8 (from the noun ]oppfU]6, an attack, a turning 
towards an approach to; ]p, in, and fu^ft, sit, rest) ; b']0Di>- 
f u^6e, towards, against ; with a verb of motion it gives the 
idea of hostility, opposition, also of seeking refuge ; cua^6 
fe ^oppfu|6e ap pAipA^b, he went to encounter the enemy. 

C]Tpc]oU means circuit, ambit ; a qfpc]oll, therefore, 
means about, around ; and is usually employed without the 
preposition a (in)» 
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'CuA^jt^tny conjecture ; root, cuAjt, a sign, a prognostic ; f^ 
cuA||tfn)9 towards, about; as, fr^ c;uA]|t]n> bo fUjirce, towards 
your health ; frA cuA]]t|ii) i)a fle^be^ towards, or somewhere 
about the mountain ; t. e,, in the direction of, without de- 
fining that it is really so — this meaning accords with its 
radix, cuA|t, guess, conjecture, sign. 

3o b-c|, to, unto, up to. 

5o pu^se, until, up to. 

3ttr» towards; same as 50, to, towards. It receives x 
final for the sake of euphony. Whenever the article At), 
they comes immediately after ; as, 5Uf ax) n)-bA^le Tt)5f|t, to 
the large town ; u ^., city or town, as contra-distinguished 
from (bA|le) a village. 

The word A]f , meaning side, border, brink (perhaps for 
^]f, track, mark), is not found in any Irish Dictionary which 
the writer has seen, yet it is common in the.spoken language; 
as, le A]|*, along, by the side of. 

" Le A]f i?A coi)i)cA 3I011AC* s^imijAC* 5A113." 

** Along by the waves, roaring, loud-resounding, raging." 

EXERCISE CXV. 

A DIALOGUE BETWEEN A YOUNG MAN AND A TOUNG WOMAN — 

HIS COUSIN. 

[The Qse and application of the compound proposition are here attended to.] 

1. (Rose.) Oh, William, I have found you, all alone 
(api) b' AopAji) ; what a pensive being ! Here you are in 
the garden, like Adam in Eden, with the trees and fiov^rs 
(a]|i bo IatI) 6e]f A5uf a]|i bo) on your right, and on your 
left, the verdant plains spread out *' before you" (of bo 
con)A]|t), lambkins and sheep^ calves and cows, and beasts 
of all kinds roaming " in your view" (ai)ij bo ^]A&i)u]fe), 
the cloudless sky above you (of bo C]oijo), the running 
streams hard by (apij b' A]ce), all forming a picture on which 
poets might love to look : for all that, you are, I find 
(fe|C]fp) alone. 2. (William.) Not so {rf ATi)lA]6 c^), my 
dear girl (1170 ca]1|d 6]l]i)), I am not alone. 3. (Rose.) It 
is true you are not at present (Ai)0]f), since I have come (6 
cA|t)|c n?ir«). 4. You want to appear clever (ff n)]Ar) leAC a 
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he]t 5l]c) ; did you take long to think so deeply and speak 
BO sapiently (UbAjjic co eAjiMc) ? 5. You ao*not wish, I 
am sure, to do me wrong (eA3c6|]t a 6eAi?A6 o|tn)), nor to 
do yourself wrong 1 6. Neither, my dear sir ; I like you 
(cA Cf0i)i? A5A19 ojiz) as a kind friend and brother, and I 
confess I like myself more ; so there is no fear then that I shall 
do you an injustice (eA3cd]|t) ; much less is there fear that 
I shall do injustice to myself. 7. I am glad to hear you st^y 
bo; pray tell me, if you please (]i)f|3 6-An), tija ]f f] bo co^l 
e), whenever you view a mirror (fS-^cAp), do you not per- 
ceive some pleasing reflections (ijac b-|?eiceAT?p cu ]0Ti)A|3]& 
t^e^f A A]3 e]|i|3) arise ** before" you (of bo con)^]]i) ? 8. 
I must be candid (^|i]i)eAc), and admit I do (A3«f a |i^ 
50 b-^e]c^n)). 9. And am I to be less reflective than mere 
glass (p|0f Ijtt beAljtAC 'i)a sIa^pc) **in your presence" (adi) 
*)o UcAiti) ? can I prevent bright images from floating across 
my mind when (ap c|t^c) your radiant countenance sheds 
(l*3e]ce]W ^ogijuif ro]llfeAQ r")13]6 A3ur r^^]jice]fj smiles 
and sweetness across its exterior (a]|i a a3A]&) ? The .very 
cliffs, cold and flinty ((c|iUA]8e), would return sweet echoes 
to your voice, and am I to be mute (bAlb), speechless (^ap 
|:ocA]l), in your presence (aijij bo Iaca]|i) ? 10. You over- 
power me, if these be spoken in reference to me. You 
astonish me if you are preaching philosophy (f A|i|iu]3eAno 

Ctt 11)6, Tt)A ^f 0|im-fA lAb|tAl)p Ctt. T1)A]t fp, CU]|teAl)l) Ctt 

1op31)a6 ojiTi) ft)A 'f ireAlfAijAcc c^]]t A]3 ceA3Af3). 11. I 
shall speak neither flattery (blApbA|i) nor philosophy, al- 
though my words seem to have a share of both. " In your 
presence" I must have high thoughts. 12. Very well; 
whence do you derive your wisdom? 13. From solitude 
(ttA]3i)eAf). 14. That is, you love to be alone ? 15. I am 
never alone ; I am never less alone than when you perceive 
me alone. 16. How is that? Are you surrounded by 
fairies or nymphs of the woods ? Is this fairyland (c]]t i)a 
i>d3) ? 17. It is not fairyland, though, perhaps, it is the 
land of fairies ; yet I must say that I have never seen any 
fairy or sylvan nymph less real than yourself. 18. Give 
over (cof3 o|ic); just come along (ca|1|i ua]c). Have we 
go.t any wonderful fish in this river? 19. No ; we have got 
only trout. SO. Oh, just see some yonder, how they bask 
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in the eun; ^at our approach they dart off. 21. How 
fleet they move in the waters I 22. Astonishingly. 23« 
If you wish to see a good many, move slowly *^ along 
the'' bank ; look on the side of the river on which the sun 
sheds his warm rays. 24. Why look there? 25. Because 
fish love the sunshine. 26. Do fish in water receive heat 
from the sun's rays? 27. Certainly. 28. The sands and 
pebbles on the bed of the stream appear lighted up — how 
clearly everything in the waters and beneath them appears. 
29. That, to me, is a proof (cA|f beAijAb) of how God's eye 
sees all creatures, as yours or mine behold the fish and the 
pebbles beneath the waters — nay, he sees the very thoughts 
of the soul (f n)UA|nce At) aijatija). for " all things," we are 
taught, " are naked and open to his eyes" (ijoccuigce A5Uf 
0f5A]lce Of coTi)A]|i a f ul). The darkest abyss (Aibe^f ]f 
bo||tce), the most hidden recess, becomes like the bed of 
the stream in the sun's light, open to His view. 30. I see 
you are not only philosophic {e^^rj^c), but religious (pu]r)e 
b^A^A). 31. True philosophy and true religion go together. 
They are like' the earth and sun — the earth receives (f A5Ai)t)) 
light and heat and steadiness in its movements from the 
sun — so philosophy receives all its lustre from religion, and 
without ner influence would go adrift (bul A]|t f ai)) and 
perish. 32. Good bye; I shall profit by your thoughts and 
take a lesson from those words of wisdom* 



FIFTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 

CONJUNCTIONS, INTERJECTIONS— GAELIC SYNTAX. 

A sentence, like a chain, cannot be formed without the collecting linki. 
of speech—conjunctions. The very first Exercise required their use, and 
the first word in the Vocabulary to that Exercise is a conjunctive particle. 
All the conjunctions in the language have, in different stages of the fore- 
going Lessons, been brought before the leiMrner's notice. Tb^y are hen 
presented in one group :— 

OONJTJNCTIONS. 

2lcc (1), but; (2) except, at; ast^ Latin. 216 is an 
incorrect spelling ; acc is found in the most ancient MSS. 
2t5U|* (1), and; (2) as, like the Latin ac, atque^ which 
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Have both meanings, that of *' and," and " as." See the 
i?vord CO, "Easy Lessons," Part I., p. 21 — Vocabulary of 
Fourth Lesson. 

^5ur» in ancient writings, accux and ocuf , akin to ]:o5Uf , near, connect- 
ing; and to A]5, prep, at; British, oe, and; Welsh, agif Latin, ac; Scand. 
oJk ; by changing the palatal c (k) into t, et, Lat., and by altering the posi- 
tion of the consonant k, is obtained the Greek km. 

The learner will remember that its modem spelling is ** A5ur," and not, 
as some authorities write it, ** ocur" This latter was its spelling some ten 
handled years ago. 

^5ttr is contracted into '5ur» A'r» and 'r» in poetry; a*x is sometimes 
but incorrectly, printed if* thus confounded in its spelling with the word iVt 
is — the assertive form of the verb to bet ^o beit. 

21q, whether; used in asking questions in the present 
tense; as, " 2lo" cu c^ aijo? Is it you who are here? Latin 
same, an — " an" tu qui es? . 

When preceding a verb in the past tense it becomes A^t, whether ; p. is 
part of the obsolete particle jxo, sign of the past tense. 

CeAijA, before, already, even ; acc ccaija, but, however, 
moreover. 

Co (and conj in composition), (1) so, (2) that, (3) until; 
CO luAc "Ajuf," as soon as. See p. 21, " Easy Lessons." 

3o> conj.. that^ to the end that; French, que ; Erse, or 
Scotch Gaelic, ffu, (^o is also a prep, to ; and sign of the 
adv., as, 50 tDOjt, exceedingly.) v 

3wn> ^bat (^'^M 3^ &^d T*^)> employed before the sub- 
junctive tenses. 

With bu6, may be, saft forms the compound suAtib, that it may be— 
which, in old writings, is found written thus — cuftb and cu^iAb. 

B|6 and bjo6 (pr. bee)^ or b|6eA6, let it be (imperative 
mood, third singular), be it so, grant it, like the Latin, esto, 
although. 

3l6 and 5]6eA8, although, yet, nevertheless, composed of 
50, that, and b^6eA6. 

Ce and 56, although, appear to be derived (like quodj in 
Latin) from the pronoun c]A| ca, who, what. 

C]6 (pr. kee)y seeing that, even, although, yet, perhaps ; 
same as 3f6, or from c]6, sees. 

4)a, iff had it been that, on the hypothesis that — pre- 
cedes the conditional mood, to which, in reference to past 
time, it imparts the meaning of the pluperfect subjunctive. 

3 
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t)A diifen from n)A in this— -that V9a precedes the indicafwe form of 
eODJQgatioo ; bA goes before the conditiofuil, bA Tr>buA]lt:4TT7nf if I should 
strike ; and, in reference to past time, liad I stricken, if I had stricken. 

2t)A, if ; and njAf for njVf, or n)^ ]f, if it is. 

V)Ab and n)AZf in ancient writings, are for tqa and bu6, if it w4re. 

T^Ti y^tf moreover ; from ^ 6f , rest ; hence, l?5f ug^S, to 
abide; cluAo-^5|f, the abode of rest — the name of St. 
Jarlath's churcb* near Tuani. 

jot)^, and contractedly, 'ij-Si, which^ is now the common 
form=than ; ca cuf a iy\ox f eA|i|i tja n)|fe, thou art better 
than I. 

OlD'Af in old writings, means literally, is above; from ol (same as or), 
above, and iti is ; also, oI&a, and ol&^ce (from ol, over, and c2x, w. *< It 
should also be noted," ssys Dr. O'Donovan, '* that olb^r, olbAc, is very fre- 
quently used for ]od;!x, in ancient writings ; as. Aft no bA b^le le^r cUnn. 
'NeAccAiQ olbAc cUf)i) 'Me]U, ' for the sons of Neachtan were dearer to him 
than the children of NiaL' ''—Ann. four Mast., a.d. 1460. 

SQ^It, as; Ti)A|i fo, thus; n)A|t f]i), in that way; so and 
so. 2t)A]t Ai) 5-c6Abi)A (bp, pr.=nw), also, in like manner. 

Na, n(7f, like (72^ Latin) prohibitive, x}^ b&^i), do not; 
i)A|t, not (=DA and tto) before subjunctive tenses; ijA]t 
le]3i8 <D|A, God forbid. 

9X)a^ '\U with QA, makes tiyttiiA, if not, unless, except that* ^mjAtt, in the 
subj. tenses, and contractedly, njuft* Before bu6, U, may be, tquha becomes 
n)\ii)Ah and Ti)UT)b^6, tc^ere t7 no^, (^tY was notf and also ti)Uf)An before bu6, 
with 50, that, following. ^utjAtt bu6 50, contractedly, n^utt bA 5', com- 
monly pronounced by the people, n^utt beA5, were it not thatt &C. 

f\] (1), not {absolute negative), i>f cofft, it is not right; 
V] n)e, it is not I (2) neither, nor ; v] "jffe, do cuf a, neither 
I nor thou ; v] TnA]c, x)o olc, neither good nor evil. 

'Kt becomes in the past tense ufott, absolute negative. 

^^^ Observe the difference between ofott and ijAn : nfoTt is in the direct 
form, as, •* ufcxti" ^jr)tje tije e, I did not do it ; UA^t, in the indirect or 
subjunctive ; as, be^n re " n-Aft" t^^Dne tpe e, he said that I did not do it. 

** HaiC* \i]tti}Oj here follows the verb beit^r nyB^ cm^ therefore n^^nt and 
not fjfoft, is employed. 

Mo, or, nor. 

This particle should be spelled with o and not with a, to distinguish it 
from *n!x, than, i)«» not, i?a, of the (article)* 

Mac (a negative relative employed in clauses Ula.t am 
dependent), is not=i)i, not, and ac» for acc, but3=B0t but; 
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t)Ac TijA^c 6, but is he not good ? 3^t)=30, tjA, that nob 
in secondary or dependent clauses* 

O, since ; before verbs. 

O ca|iIa, whereas. See p. 243. 

6|]t, for, perhaps from A]lt, on. 

SeA6 {shah), yes=]f 6, it is ; V] f 0^6 (n^e AaA), no, it 
is not. 

2t)A]fe^6 (accent on fe4^6), if it is it, if so. 

2t)AifeA6 (accent on ii)A]f), pr. mawe=well, well. 

Sul, before that. 

VOCABULARY. 



Coi9-70i)Ann» co-equal; from con), 
together ; and TOfjAfm» the same. 

t)e]tbTQt indeed, true; 50 beiT^ft) 
truly. ^ 

t)eA^-6A0]ne, good people; the vir- 
tuous, the elect; bAO|ne rt)A]te 
(good people), the fairies. 

^1^0175, yi gen. btto]05e, 2nd dec., a 
class, a tribe» a race. It is of 
kindred meaning with the word 
bTteATt), a tribe, a family, a race, 
bnof75 is used in a disparaging 



sense, like the word ganff, in 

English. 
eibftt-oeAlbcA, distinct ; from e]bttt» 

between, and beAlbcA, formed; 

be Alb, frame, form. 
NAbu]tii/., nature ) Welsh, natur* 

The word ** only'' in English is 
translated into Gaelic by the words 
"not but;" as, there is only one 
God, **t}f b-t:uil "Acc" Aoi) t)|A 
AfQAio, there is not but. 



EXERCISE CXVI. 

This Exercise is taken from the Catechism, because in it is exemplified the 
use of the conjunctions ; it is withal very easy : 

1. C^b fe Ai) ceub i)]8, ]f c6||i bo 3^6 u^le c[i]0|XA]3e 
(Christian) a c|ieibeA8 (to believe)? 2* 5o b-pufl aoi) 
4>]A AtijAiij ^VV ; It* ^ r^ ^^ ^®**^ A]|iceA3Al be 'p c|i6 (of 
the creed). 3. C|a fe 4!)|A? 4. C]tttcu]3ceo]|i i)e]Ti)e 
A3uf cAlnjAij; A3Uf A|ib-'Ci3eA|ii)A^ 3ac u^le i)]8. 5. 2lp 
|iAb 4)|A API), 3AC u|le AID? 6. 6| A3ur T^0]ii) 3AC tt|le 
ATI); be b|i]3 30 b-pu]l f6 3AI) cuf, 3AI) be||ieA6 (end). 7. 
Ca b-fttil ^lA? 8. Ca f6 A]]t /oeATi) A3ttf A]|i ralATi), 
A3Uf AW 3AC tt]le bAll (spot, part), be *i) bori^At)* 9. Hv 
b-|!e]ceAi}i) f6 3AC u]le ij]8? 10. C18 |*e 3AC u]le ij^S, 30 
triu i)A fn)UA]i)ce if ttAt3i)]3e a 3-c|io|8e Ap btt]i)e. 11. 
C^ Tt)§lb <D]A Atnj? 12. M] b«pj]l '* Acc" aoi) 4>|a ATi)^]i); 
A be]|i|:eAf AOibpeAf fjo|t|itt|8e bo ija beajj-SAOiij^b A3af 
p] AijcA fioii|tu]8e bo *t} bjioi^s loccAC. 13. C^ tpfe^b peA|tf> 
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AonlDlA? 14. 'Cn] peA|ir^i)A, efb]|t-&eAlbcA A5Uf coii)]0- 
DAt)i) At)ij 5AC u]le i7|&; fi)A|i c^ ap c-21ca||i, Asuf ad 

^AC, A3Uf AT) SpiO|lAb NaoH). 15. 2l0 *D|A Al) C-^CAl|l? 

16. "jr re^^^so belli)]!). 17. 21d <Dia AT)2t)^c? 18. '')r 
feA&" 50 be]n)|t). 19. 2lr) <D|a ai) SpiO]tAb Naoti)? 20. 
*' jr re^^" 30 &e]ri)ii). 21. 21d cri] <De]ce lAb? 22. " N] 
f eA8," " Acc ' Aoi) <D]A An)^]t) a b-c|i| b-peA|if Ai)T)A]b ; b^ 

^?^13> ^^C b-pU|l ACA "ACc" AOl) 1)^bU]]t A5Uf AOI) c-fub- 

fCA|i)c Atb^fi) 6f a6a. 23. CAb ]t* ^]Vn} bo i)a c]t] peA|ifAD- 
DAjb " Ai)i) AO]t)^eACc ?" 24. 21?) 'C|t]i)5|b |io NAOtbcA, 
" 1)6" Aoo 4>|A Atija]!) A b-c]t] b-peA]tf Ai)i)Aib. 25. CjA 
ACA ]f n^®> ** ''^ ' ir ^13®j "^^" If cuTi)ACCA]3e ? 26. )p 

701)A1)1) AO]f, UA]fle A3Uf CUTi)ACC b6|b A]tA01). 

INTERJECTIONS. 

' ?l, O ! sign .of the vocative case ; O ! Oh ! 
Ij^.'Valas; ocoi)! alas! 

6|fc, hush; from the verb e]fc, listen. 

'peuc, behold ; ecce, from the verb. 

pAjiAOiii, alas ! (p^-Aii -^iii, the cause of our rum). 

2t)oi)UA]|t, woe is the day ! alas ! (from n)o, my ; ai), 
very, sad ; uAjjt, hour) ; my hour of woe. 

^bu (a war cry), for ever ; as, 0'C)oTi)i)All Abu, O'Don- 
nell for ever ; l.ATt)-beA|i3 Abu, the red hand for ever. 2lbu ! 
is derived from a, in j; and bu, living, ever-living ; kindred 
to b^c, life, and derived from the verb bu&, may be, is, exists. 
With this derivation Abu means" for ever ;*' bu is, perhaps, 
a contracted form of buAi6, victory ; if so, Abu means^ in 
victory, victorious ; O 4!)oii)1)aII Abu, (yDonnell victorious ! 

2lbu, Abu, and Abu, bu, oh, my ! oh, fie ! oh, life, life ! 

There remun yet to be explained in form, a few of (1) the general prin- 
ciples of syntactical arrangement, according to which words and phrases in 
Gaelic, as in other languages, anite in forming sentences ; and (2) the special 
principles from which idioms, or peculiarities of construction and collocation, 
spring. 

(1) The learner is supposed to know that the verb agrees with its nomi- 
native case in two points of relation (1) number, and (2) person. 

(2) The agreement of adjectives with nouns in G^lic has been pointed 
out in the forty-fifth lesson. 

(3) Participles, like those adjectives which end in a vowel, are indeclinable. 
The relative pronouns, also, do not admit declension. 
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Many special principles of the language from which idioms flow, have in 
the foregoing fifty- seven lessons been explained. 

In page 34, Part I., and pp. 75, 76, Part 11., of ** Easy Lessons/' the 
verb is shown to have two forms of the same conjugation— the one called the 
synthetic, t. e., in which the personal pronouns have become incorporated 
in the verb, which therefore admits change of ending ; the other called 
the analytic. 

Again, Obs. 1 — Whenever the nominative case is not 
expressed, the verb is in the synthetic form, and conforms 
to the general rule of agreement in number and person with 
its subject; as,'"b-^u^l" fjb fl^p, are ye well ? 'C<xn)Ufb 
(we are). "6-|:tt]l" is the analytic, used when " f|b," the 
nom. case is expressed ; " cAn)U]b/' the synthetic, employed 
when the nominative is not expressed. 

In asking questions the analytic form is more forcible, it is therefore 
more in use than the other ; but, in replying, the synthetic is the fullest and 
most usual. 

Obs. 2 — Whenever the nominative case is expressed^ the 
verb must be analytically conjugated, and must therefore 
have only the same ending in all numbers and persons. 

Exception. — After nouns in the third person plural, the verb follows the 
general rule and agrees in number with its subject-— See seventh lesson, part 
I., p. 34. 

EXERCISE CXVII. 

THE ASS, THE FOX, AND THE LION. 

<Do *« |tipi)AbA|i" (exception to Obs. 2), AfAl Ajuf f|ot) 
i)AC copi)|iA8 (compact) ^]0|t, bA]i)5eAi) (firm, strong), le 
ce]le (together, with each other), A3uf bo "cuAbA]t'' (Obs. 
1), AfijAC cum T^llsc* 4)0 cAtilu|3 0|i[iA leoi) 'f At> c-fl]5e. 
fjuA|]t bo bjieAC Ai) f |0t)PAC 50 " |iAbAbA|i*' Aoi) 5^6, bo 
cuA|6 fe fUAf A15 Ai) leoi) Asuf bo cu3 co5Ai]t 65 (gave 
him a whisper) 30 Tt)-b§A|i^A6 f ^ ai) c-a|*aI 66 ^ao] Um, 

ACC 3AI) b0CA]|l A]|l h]t A 6eAt)A6 A]]! ^6ll). ^ AOUCU]^ 

A17 leoi). 2t)A|i }:]r) bo ]i]r)Ve ai) Tt)AbA6 3I1C f e|ll-beA|tc 

Al]t A COTDpAPAC AJUf CU3 fUAf 6 bO CUlbACC A pATt)Alb. 

2lvv T]^ A]3 cu[i bo 'x) leoi) At) Af a^I f ao| 6}or), b^ ]0T)fui5 
r^ (he turned) Ai|t ad c-f ioddac, A3uf dio]i frA3 3ftefrD b&, 
le ce]le (and did not leave a bit of him together) A13 001)3- 
bAfl (reserving) At) Af a]1 30 b-Att) e|le. 

N]0]t jiAb A |i]ATi) At) c-^6 A]|i lucc t)A ^e^lle. 

Those who betray others never yet have had success. 
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VOCABULARY. 



CttodA, adj. (pr. crow-ya), brave, 
hardy, valiant ; ^)\\ crto6A, brave 
men. 5uU c|\o6a, the valiant 
GoU. 

CttodA, adv. (50 cftobA), bravely, 
valiantly; be^n 50 cno6A, act 
like a man^ valiantly aAd with 
courage. 

t)lu6, adj.^ tight, close (50 blue, adv, 
tightly, closely) ; also, thick ; 
co]ll dlut, a thick wood ; ^olc 
blut, a thick head-of-hair ; blu6 
Ai)i) b)&]ii), near in kin ; 7f t>lu6 
AO]br}eAX ^0 h^bt), joy is close 
upon grief; ''Ours the light 
grief that is sister to joy/'— * 
MooRV. ty|iui& " 50 blue" le 
ce]le, move closely together. 

tMuc, ft. mas., a confined space, a 
yard, an enclosure ; the warp or 
woof of a web. 

t>6]6i v.» bum, singe, scorch ; bO|c- 
eA6, per. pass., was burned. 

T^lT5f Vf squeeze, press, wring, com- 
press; to wring, as with wet 
cloth; i:^ir5, n., a tie, a^band, 
a penfold, a press. ^A]>b'^!x^r5i 
n.f the tie under the chin of a 
dead body, VJ^v^h-^i^^xB oT*c, 



is a common curse. (Welsh, 
fasff.) The adj. i^osur, near, is 
of this family of words. 

5o|n, 5UTn, «., wound, hurt, sting, 
from 5 A, an arrow, and At), a 
circle, an opening^-whence an- 
fitt^os, Latin. Johnson knows 
not the derivation of the Eng- 
lish word " gun." In the Gaelic 
its root is easily found. Welsh, 
ffwanut to stab. 

lUff m. (Welsh, lhy8; Fr., lis), an 
herb, a weed, a plant, or flower. 

la]&, /., an herb, weed, grass. lu]5 
is applied to herbs in general ; 
lur* to those of special size and 
efficacy. 

^ACAirte, m., a paddock, a field; 
iVom iQA^, a plain, and s^Vl^t 
nearer; or siofittA, shorter— a 
field not so Urge as a ii)a^, or ex- 
tended plain; lu]b i)a i^ACAjfie, 
the herb of the field. 

WeAijcos, /., a nettle. 

'N]n)i)eAc, adj. (from i)]n), poison), 
poisonous, envenomed, virulent, 
sharp, bitter in its physical and 
moral acceptation. 

R]nc, v., to dance, to sport, to play. 



EXERCISE CXVIIL 
Hx) buACA^l A5Uf AT) ijeAijcdj. 

THE BOY AND TH£: NETTLE. 

<Do 50]i) i)eAi)c65 buACA]l a h] a]5 |i]i)c Y ax) n^ACAffte 
4Do 6e]f |t]5 f6 (he hastened) a n)-bA]le At)i) a ii>ACA|t (home 
to his mother), Asuf b' '\r)X)]X 6] (and told [to] her) 5U|i 5011J 
AT) luf x)]n)i)e^c X]V ^» 51^ V]ov^ T*IS^ V^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^ 
Uajai) Aj|i (although he only laid his hand on it), " S\t) 
6 50 b^jteAc" (that is just — b]|ieAC, directly)^ A]|i fife (said 
she) At) c-^bA|t A]t b5|ceA6 cu; ^NuA]|t c^iji A|5 buA]oc 
i)eAUcd]3e, f A]f3 50 blue ] (grasp it tightly) A3Uf x)\ h^^xjr 
f A|8 f] ^oilfS o|ic (and it will do you no mischief-— hurt). 

<D6ap 30 cjtobA Ap i)|6 ^f buAl Sttjc 8^ai)a8. 

Do with courage whate'er you are to do. 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 

GOVERNMENT OF NOUNS. 

The grammatical agreement, usually called "concord/' between verba 
and} their subjects, between the adjective and noun, has, in the preceding 
lesson, just been shovra. 

The influence exercised by words on each other, causing in the noun a 
change of case, is called ** government.*' This influence on nouns is pro- 
duced (1) by other nouns, and adjectives taken substantively ; (2) by verbs; 
(3) by prepositions. 

The change of case may be to the (1) genitive, (2) dative, (3) accusative. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE GENITIVE CASE. 

Obs. 1. — The latter of two nouns coming together, when 
the objects of which they are names are different, is governed 
by the former in the genitive case ; as, 

2t)<ic <D6, God's Son. 

t>e is the gen. case of t)|A, God, governed by the noni^ Vf)AC, aoui which 
precedes it. 

2l|t)Ti) fi)]c, a son's name. 

9)]c is the gen. of i!)ac, governed by A)vrt), 

If instead of a]1)td, the word leAbAji (Ihower), Latin, &'der, 
ft book, be substituted, the sentence runs thus : 

teAb^jt n)]c, a son's book, 
(and with the pronouns, or the article preceding rt)]c) ; 
Le^bAji rr)0 rbfc, my son's book ;[ 
LeAbAjt bo n)]c, thy son's book ; . 
LeAbAji A Tb]c, his son's book; 
LeAbAft " At/' ri)]c, the son's book. 

The words t)e and n)]c are conformable to rule in the gen. case ; and 
rightly, for they express the idea of generation, source, origin, ownership of 
that which is conveyed by the nouns which precede them. — See '* Easy Les- 
sons," Part IV., p. 261. 

C^ In every single instance, in [Irish, as is seen from the foregoing 
examples, it is the latter of the two nouns, and never the former, which is 
the governed word. It is not so in Latin. 

^Ac t)e may be translated Alius Deif or Dei Alius, the gen. Dei being 
before or after the governing word ; and in the Anglo-Saxon genitive case 
(that is the genitive or possessive ending in 's) it is the former of the two 
nouns, and never the latter which is the governed word ; as, 

God's Son, «^AC *' <D6" ; filius Dei. 

The Lord's Day, V^ ** At) CiSeAitijA," dies DominL 
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Obs. 2. — In translating from English cases like those 

Sending in 's) the position of the governed noun must there- 
ore be reversed in Irish, as in the examples just presented. 
But, in translating the Norman genitive, i,e,y genitive 
expressed by ** of/^ into Irish, the order and position of the 
nouns are retained, the preposition of, or sign of the first 
oblique case omitted, while the latter noun assumes the 
genitive case-ending ; as, 

Son (of) God, 2Qac<D6; 

Day (of) the Lord, L^ ai) CiJeAjipA. 

The definite article " the'' is translated by '* An," which, coming before 
^]oOAi[ii)At the genitive, is in the same case with it. 

It is worth while observing that mere English students, not acquainted 
with Latin, or Greek, or German, regard the particle ** oft'* in such instances 
as the foregoing, purely as a preposition, and not as a sign of the genitive 
case; and on this account they are, whenever learning to translate into 
those languages, as well as in the present instance into Irish, puzzled at the 
non-use of the preposition *'ofi' On the other hand, they find French and 
Italian easy in this respect. 

VOCABULARY. 



Ce|iQi7UoA6, V, to bound, to advance 
in strides ; from cejiQ, a step, a 
bound ; as in cojx cep), a foot- 
step. 

f eAtt rdTlS^i a huntsman (reilse is 
gen. case of r^^lSi & l^^nt, and 



^eAtif a man; huntsman is the 
same as hunt's-man). 
ieAi), to follow; luce leAnibujDce, 
pursuers, followers; luce, a tribe, 
a class, a set ; leAi)tptt]t7c, fol- 
lowing; gen. case, leAnrbuiuce. 



EXERCISE CXIX. 
2t0 p1A& A]5 AT) t]OD. 
THE STAG AT THE POOL. 

L^ i>A0i) bo t^]V]C |:|a6 a]5 1|T)I) le tHA "cAjtc" (ace. 
case coming before the infinitive) a cof5, Asuf 'i)ttA]]i bo 
bf A]3 5l bo copAijic fe a CAife (shadow) *fAt) c-ffiuc. 
** Mac n)6]t, n)A]feAc," be]|i fe,i)A A6A]tCA (pr. eye-arka) fo 
oitTt), Acc oc ! i)AC c^]|i (poor) ]Ab rt)o cof a caoIa. te^f XV^ 
bo cA]i)ic ^eA|i-fe]l3e le]f i)a c\x\x) A3uf ija 5a8a]|i 'i^ija 
^I'^lS* ^1 l^AbA b] 1JA co|*A caoIa a c'A]X) fe ca|beA6 le|f 
c6iti)1)U5a6 be l6]n) a b-pAb 6 'i) i)Aii)Ab a leAi) 6 : A5Uf da 
AbAjtcA A ii>ol x^ 50 tT)6|i, bo coiJ3bu]5bA]t 6 3AbcA 30 blue 
A l^|i " OA 3-c|iAp" (gen. plun on l^|i, midst) po 3tt|t 

CAlt)lCAbA|l PA XyV' f^l^S® ^t* ^^ Ctt|p fUAf, A3ttf 3a]! 

ii)A|ibu]5bA|i fe. 
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IDIOMS OF THE INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLES OF ACTIVE 

VERBS. 

Obs. 3— The infinitive mood of active verbs governs the 
genitive case of those nouns which come immediately after 
it; as, 

<t)o 3|i4i6u3a6 <De, to love God ; 

<Do 66 Ai)^ o|b|ie, to do work. 

When the noun goes before the infinitive — which is the 
usual vernaciflar form — it is governed in the accusative case, 
and not in the genitive ; as, 

te " <D|a" a 3ft^6u5A& ; 
l^ " obA||i'' A beApAb. 

<D|A and obA]]t are in the accusative case 

After the compound preposition cun), towards, for the 
purpose of, the gen. and sometimes the accusative is em- 
ployed; as, 

Clin) <l)6 A 3|i^8u3a6 ; 
Cuti) 0|b]te A 66at)a6 ; or, 
CuTi) t)|A A 3]t^&a5A6 ; 
6uri) obA^n A 66ai)a6. 

Obs. 4. — The active participle governs the genitive ; as, 

2li3 ^^^1^-^^ Ojbtte, doing work. 
2ll3 3]*^"5^^ ^^> loving God. 
JAU ijbeAOAS co)tu]f, after performing a journey. 

Before the infinitive or participle, the gen. case of the 
personal pronoun is the more common ; as, 

Le i>**A"3]tA6u3A6, in order to love (<x) him; 
l*e i>A 3|i^a3^6, in order to love (a) her ; 
^5 A 5]t^6a3A6, loving him ; 
'5 A 3fi^6u5<\8, loving her ; 

literally, at his (a) loving ; at (her) loving ; a, his, aspirates 
the initial or first letter of the infinitive mood ; a, her, does 
not; A, their, causes eclipsis.— See Twenty-first Lesson, p. 
115. 

The difierence in sound leads the hearer to know their 
respective meanings. 
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Note. — The two foregoing idioms ia Gaelic are founded 
on the substantival character of verbs — a principle which is 
true in all languages, and which is well explained in the 
following words of Professor Latham, in his work — " The 
English Language," p. 290 : — 

" A noun is a word capable of declension only. A verb 

is a word capable of declension and conjugation also 

The infinitive mood has the declension of a noun, substan- 
tive. Verbs of languages, in general, are as naturally de- 
clinable as nouns/^ 

If the learner ask, then, why does the infinitive active and 
the active participle govern in Gaelic the genitive case of 
nouns immediately following them, the reason is, because 
they are verbal nounsy and therefore come under Obs. 1, 
" the latter of two nouns," &c,, p. 361. 

Obs. 5. — For this reason adjectives and other words, em- 
ployed as nouns in a sentence, govern the genitive case. 

Obs. 6. — Family names preceded by the words O or 
Ua, a descendant ; ti^ac, son, i)|, or 1)^5, a daughter, are 
always in the genitive case ; as, ^ohjuaU, Donnell, Ua 
4)ort)t)A|ll> O' Donnell (43on)i)A|ll being the gen. case of 
4)0TbUAll) ; HiaU, Neill, Ua N^jll, O'Neill (Weill, gen. case 
of H|All) ; CeAlUc, Kelly, O'CeAllAig, O' Kelly; Cajicac, 
Carthy, ^acCa|icai3, MacGarthy— '<N|5'* Caiicais, Mac 
Garthy, as applied to a woman of that name. 

M]5 is the feminine form of Ua or 2t)AC, and must, there- 
fore, with reason and with the sanction of usage, be prefixed 
to the family^ names of women; as, Jane Q' Donnell is Sja- 
bAD " 1)15" ^ori)i)Aill (not Ua, or 2t)Ac43oTi)i)Aill) ; Bridget 
O'Neill, BMSib v] tl^iU (not Ua or 21)acN^|11). 

Obs. 7 — Proper names in the gen. case are aspirated, 
whether -preceded by the article "ai}'* or not ;^ as, cill 
PeAbAiji, the Ghurch of St. Peter ; App Ain^fni pAbiia|c, 
in the time of Patrick. 

Nouns which are not proper names are not thus aspirated. 

fS^ ^'A ftnd 9X)<\Cf in the nominative case, follow this latter class, and 
do not aspirate the simame, as is seen in the foregoing examples. Bnt if 
Ua, O, or ^Ac be governed in the case (uj , to]c, genitive), 'then the family 
names suffer aspiration ; as, John the son of James O'Donnell, 5eA^ 
91)ac SeAti)U]r tl] Coi7QA]U. j^eATQujr and U] are each in the genitiye case, 
and accordingly aspirate Cooi)A|U, the family name. 
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Obs. 8. — N]5 causes aspiration; as, N|5 CooP^fU, NfS 

VOCABULARY. 



Desf^nt (offspring), rfol, rM<'cr(racc), 
bunA6, cneAb, sineAUc, well 
descended, 6 t}\e]b i^ajc (of a 
good tribe). 

Family (members of one house), 
ceAjUc, i.e.,\\xcz ** cije," cUnn 
(children, offspring), rfol (seed), 
rlTocc(race, progeny), ^l,ctteAb, 
51ueAUc, ci^eACAf ^those of 
one house cf^). 

Edacation, o|leArf)UTn ; (from 0|l, or 
All, to feed, to train), ^of^l^ri) ; 
(learning), cos^]! ; (from C65, 



to bring up) ; rt)\xt}A6, as, tn^ne 
5An ii)unA6, a person without 
education or manners, ce^surs 
(instruction), bear (manners). 

The young man's grandfather's name, 
ATijm A6A]tv-ii)0]n AD f itt 015 To. 
(In possessives of this kind the 
position of the gen. cases in 
Irish is the opposite of the na- 
tural arrangement in English.) 

Thistle, xoo^ijAf], the seed of the 
thistle, rfoi " ah" ^ojAHAin. 



^^ Of in Enorlish is generally the si^n of the gen. 
case in Irish; as, the Son ^ God, 2t)<xc ** <t)A ;" the Lord 
of the Word, TiseAjipA " aij" t>on)^]r), 

EXERCISE CXX. 

In this Exercise the government of the genitive case is shown. 

I. Who is this young friend with you, my dear sir, a 
Sao| (hwee) 6]l]y ? 2. He is John (Ua) O'Kelly, the son 
of Patrick O' Kelly (SeA5Ai}UA CeAlUjg, Tt)AC PAbjiu^c U| 
CcaIUij). 3. His "father's son" ought to be good (if 
bttAl 30 tbAC " A ACA|t" A bejc Tt)Aic) ; there is a great deal 
in being well descended and of a good family. 4. I like 
the old saying, jac leAi^b ti)A]i o^lceAjt, 3AC o^je njAji 
^6bAft, because it tells truly, that education combined with 
natural powers forms the man. 5. You are right ; for al- 
though education is the chief means (ai) nye^Sot) ]x ^e^|i[i) 
to make a man good and great, natural gifts " of'' mind 
(cAbA[icA]f i)Abu|i6A ** oa" b-]PC]i)e) which are often con- 
nected with nobility " of" race must precede. 6. The seed 
** of* the thistle can never produce an oak (bA]|i). 7. Like 
the son " of*' King David, you speak in proverbs (fCAi)- 
|iAibqb). 8. What is the young " inan's grandfather's 
name" ? 9. Patrick, son of Charles O'Kelly, was the name 
of his ** father's" father; and James, the son "of Oormac 
MacCarthy, was the name of his "motherV father. 10. 
Where did they live ? 11. They lived on the banks " of 
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the Shannon. 12. What is this boy learning? 13. He is 
learning the sciences (^]5 ^o^Imt) x)^ i)-aIa6ao [gen. case]). 
14. Although young, he has much (|on)A& eolu]f) know- 
ledge (gen. case by Obs. 5). 15. He is a very good b(^. 



FIFTY-NINTH LESSON. 

Observe (I), in translating compound substantives, and 
those followed by the preposition ** of*^ — that term of the 
two which expresses the property,, office, character, owner- 
ship, title, relation, or quality of the object pointed out by 
the other noun, is governed in the genitive case ; as, 

Property: a house-of-gold, ceAC 6||i (gen. of 6[i, gold). 
„ a ship-of-war, lot)5 cosAib. 
„ a watl-of-silver, b^lU A]Tt5|^ (gen of ^]]i^e^b), 
„ a tin-can, capa fc^]i) (gen. of fc^o). 

Office: a door-keeper (porter), f eA|t bo|tu|f (dc;mA, gen. of 

bo|iuf, dhorus)^ 
„ a musician (man-of-music)^ ^eA|t ceojl. 
Character : a soothsayer, f eAji f eAf a (man-of-knowledge). 
Title: gate-of-heaven, 5eACA |:lA|C|f. 

Note. — ^The second noun specifies the meaning of the first. For instance, 
in the expression ceAc 6]tt (house-of-gold) the word " gold" does not make 
fuller nor clearer the prominent idea conveyed by the term ** house/' yet it 
distinguishes this latter from one of silver, clay, stone, or the like. 

The use, therefore, of the article " aij" qf the (" nV fem., "qfthe'*), is 
not employed in instances like the foregoing before the noon in the genitive 
case. 

^1^* The nature and use of this last remark will be seen when compared 
with the coming Observations 2, 3, 4. 

Obs. 2. — In translating a certain class of compound terms, 
and those followed by ** of,'* from English into Gaelic, the 
article precedes the genitive, although not found in its Eng- 
lish equivalent ; as, 

Prophet-of-evils, f:^|5 '* da"* tdaIIacc, L tf., prophet-of-^Ae- 
curses. 

Mouth-of-pity, beul ** ija" cftuA^se, i. e., mouth of the 
pity. 
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Pillar and ground of truth, bui) Asuf pite]]t "ijV ^^]iiijDe, 
f.^., odhe truth. 

Father of lies, ACA]fi " v^" Tt)-b|ieu5, i. e., father of the 
lies. 

Of course, if the definite article be found in English be- 
fore the genitive, or after '* ^,'* its sign, it is no wonder that 
it be employed similarly in Irish ; as, 

Star of the sea, jieulc ** i)a'* toajia. 

Man of the mountain, ^eAji ** ai)" cr)0]c. 
Friend of tlie aflFections, CAjiAb ** i)a" 5-cati)Ap. 

From the text of Observation 2, just given, the learner is naturally in- 
duced to ask, what class of terms take the article '* ax),*' Me, in Gaelic, the 
English equivalents of which dispense with its use ? The answer is con- 
tained in page 58 of Part I., which see. 

VOCABULARY. 



Ijeo, adj.t living, lively ; 50 beo, 

quickly, with life. 
\)]te^n)t)^t a thief. 
CAO]n, v., to cry ; cA0]ijeA6, crying ; 

CAO]De, (kueen^), lamentation. 
Cu5CAO]n (from eu5, death, and 

CAojt)f) crying very much. 
pAb 6, long ago (for ^At) 6 xi^t a 

length since, or [6] from, [rm] 

that). 



luce 5Ab^cA, captors ; 5x\bAlcx\, of 
arresting; gen. case of 5AbA]l, 
to seize, to arrest. 
55ttAib, o., to roar, to bawl.^ 
Cl|5eA6, 9., pass, voice, past tense, 
was condemned (from cl]5, to. 
turn a scale. When one is con- 
demned, the scale in the hands 
of justice is turned against him). 



EXERCISE CXXI. 
2li) b]ceAii)i)AC Asar a n)ACA]|i. 

THE THIEF AND HIS MOTHER. 

<Do b] 65Ai>AC, ^Ab 0, Atw, a 50]b leAbAjt 6 ceAi)f) " be 
'i>" AOf 65 A b| A]|i AOi) fco]l le]f, A5uf bo CU5 fe a bA]le 
Ai)i> A njACAji. 2li)i} ^]c A fn)ACctt5A8 (chastise) fe bo 
Ji]VVe x] A fpol^. 2lcc |ife]|i fi)A|i b' f^f Ai) |:eA|t 65 bo 
HlODe fe i)e]ce i)]Of luACtbAjtA a 50|b, vo 5u|i 5AbA6 (was 
arrested) |:a b^||ie 6 ajji ^-Ub n^ofi a 8eAi}^, A5Uf bo 
cl|5eA6 6 ADO b4i]f, 2l|3 bul b' ^]C a cjiocca 66, bo coij- 
t;A]fic fe A ri)ACAi|t A]5 f |ubAl Un At) c-f IuaJa *di) a b]A]3 
A]3 cA0]DeA6 A5uf a]5 eu3CA0]i) 30 it)6fi. ^'JAjiyi fe a^U 

luce A 3AbAlcA, CeAb AOP f 0CA]l ATI? Aft) A lAbA||lC A 3-cluAr 
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A ii)ACATi. 2l|5 ceAcc 6] 50 beo cu^je Do cu|]t 1^ a cUiAf 
fuAf le p-A beul le con^jAji a ^]C n)ui[ii?|3 a clof. 2lcc 
fe bo ii]r)Ve ^e a f]AclA a leA3Ai? 50 c|iua]6, bA|i)5eAi) A]|t 
A5uf A geAtijiAb 8], 4)0 rST^^J^l^ fl l^^^l ''^ b-p^|i), A5uf bo 
$Iao|8 T17AC "pa" ii)aIIacc a]|i. )f fijflceAC ai) b]ceAri)i)AC cu 
A tt]oi)e cleAf CO bojiyiAC f]i) a]|i bo TbACA]|i, bubA]|ic ad 
pobAl/ 2lcc re AD ^eA5|iA8 cu3 r^ 8qb: " jf rife if 
^bAjt AD Tb]-4i]8 ro ADD A b-|:tt|lirD, 0|]t ^DW^IJi bo jofb iDe 
leAbA]t |:Ab o f]D, A3Uf CU3 iDe cu^c] e, bA b6A|i|:A6 f] 

fTDACCttgAb fDA]C AD l^ T]t) 8aiD, D] bei6]Dt) A UfDAfb '* Ad" 

c|iocAb6|iA ADD |u8. 

SiDACcu|3 AD leADb A lAecjb A 5|56, 

The defining office of the article *' the*' (aq, m— i>a, gen., fern.) is more 
special in Gaelic than in English. This accounts for its use before those 
several classes of nouns named in the first part of the present Lesson ; it helps 
to show also the reason of its non-use — as compared with English — before 
the former and less definable term of the two, as is seen by the following : — 

Obs. 3. — In rendering into Gaelic such sentences as these, 
" the Lord of the world/' *' the light of the sun," omit the 
article " the'' before the former, find retain it with the latter 
noun; as, 

The Lord of the world, 

... 'ClseAjiDA **AD*' bOTDAjD- 
The light of the sun, 

... foluf **D^" 3^^1t)e» 

It is retained only in the last of even three or more geni- 
tives; as. 

The beauty of the daughter of the king, 
a]lDeACc ]V3]^e " ad" T^13- 
Note. — This specially defining use of the article, and its 
non-use in Gaelic, does not differ in idiom from the English 
form when the Saxon genitive is employed ; as. 

The sun's light, 

... i^oluf "d^" 31i^1D^» 
The king's daughter's beauty, 
atilDeACc ]D3|0e "ad" lt]3. 



•«. 



The Saxon and Gaelic genitives are here alike in their requiring the 
presence of the definite article ; but the Norman (see Obs. 3) and Gaelic are 
not. For instance, in that last sentence, neither the term ** beauty," do 
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" daughter's" has the article, while the word ** king," which is the term to 
be specified aboYe the rest, and its Irish equivalent, tt]§, have the article. 
In the Saxon and Irish forms the position of the nouns in the one is the 
reverse of the order in the other, for iDstanoe :— 

English : The king's daughter's beauty. 
" Beauty" is the last, " king's" the first term. 
Gaelic : StfloeACc ]P5|De " ap" tiij. 
" R]5'* (king), is the last, " AfloeACc," the first.— Obs. 2, 
p. 362. 

EXERCISE CXXII. 
THE DOCTOE AND HIS PATIENT. 

2li) l|A|3 A3ur A1? ]fe<v]t-qi)o. 

A sick man died (fUA]ft b^f) under the hands of a phy- 
sician (l|A|3) who had* been attending him (a]5 z^h^^jiz 
A]|te 66). At the funeral (a^j ai) ]*oc|iA]be, or, a]5 bul 
le]f bo'ij cjll) the physician said to the relatives (luce 3ao]1) 
of the deceased (m^iibaD), ** Oh, if he had acted in this 
way and in that (bA 6eAi)|?A& fe Tt)A]t f|o ASUf Tt)A|i yd) not 
to be drinking strong drink (u]f5e beACA, b|c^]lce), and to 
pay greater attention to himself {v^oy ti}5 A]|ie CAbA]|ic b6 
|:6|i)), he would not now be lying low" (f^i^ce a]|i l^ji). 
But one of the mourners (feAjt be luce a CA0]i)ce) made 
him this reply (f [ieA5TiA8) : ** There is no use speaking 
thus now ; it was fitter for you to have given this advice to 
the man when he was alive. It is of np use now, for he is 
dead.'* 

There is no good in the best advice when it comes (is) 
toalate, or untimely. 

M| 'I AOl) 1t)A]C f Al) 3-C0ri)A]ltle If feA|t|l Aljl b]C ^1JttAl|t 

c^/e hjaII, Ai)c|t^CAC. 

Principiis obsta^ sero medicina paratur. 

Obs. 4.-*The application of the article (ai^. the) and the 
change arising in meaning from its use and non-use, before 
the first, as well as before the second, or the noun governed 
in the genitive, is best learned by examples. 
Compound ( loi)3 co3A]6, a man-of-war. 

nouns. \ " Ai)" loi)3 co3a^8, the man-o&war. 
Compound ( |:eA|i qje, a householder. 

nouns. ^^Aii^'^JeAit qse, <Ae householder. 
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The words I005 and ^eAtt express the leading ideas — c|^e and co5A]6, 
those of quality, character, or office. The leading term is the more definite, 
and hence, in such instances, has the article. 

If the definite article be inserted now before C05A16, of 
war ; and before c]5e, c?/* house, we have I01J3 **ai)'^ co3A]6, 
a ship of the war, or, the ship of the war (see Obs. 3) — 
meaning- some special war, and not war in general ; feAit 
" AT)" qje, a (or the) man of the house — meaning of a 
special house, known to, or treated of by the speakers. 
Take another example: rtje^ot) 0]6ce, midnight; "at?" 
rt)e^Sor) o^Sce, the midnight ; A]|t uA]|i ** ai)" fbeA6o]i) o^Sce, 
the hour of (the) midnight. Now insert " ai)" before 0]6ce, 
and its meaning is at once defined : Tt)eA8op " i)a'* b-0|8ce, 
middle of the night, i. ^., of some special night named or 
known. 

To sum up all that has heen said in this lesson : — 

(1 ; There is a Gaelic idiom which requires the use of the Art. (definite) 
when (Obs. 2) its presence before nouns in English of the like import is 
never needed ; (2) the article before the governing noun in English is 
omitted in Irish (see Obs. 3) ; (3) the word which the speaker requires- to 
define, be it the governing or the governed term, must have the article ; (4) 
Gaelic follows the Norman and not the Saxon collocation of the genitives in 
the relative position of the terms. 

EXERCISE CXXIII. 
Ma luc65A At)i) b^]l. 

^1)1) ATI) ^itt]b, ^i)UA]|i bo b| IUC03A |:ao] 3eu|ic|t^8 A|3 
c^c, bo 3lA0]bA|i b^]l (council), ]0iji70f 30 b-|:u]3b]f aii^ac 
Ai) CAO] A b' ^eA|i[i ]Ab ^6]t) A cofA]DC A^ji. jf ]on)6A^l^3e 
bo c|tACCAbA|i A]]t le c6]le 5AI) ^6]6n) A]|t bjr, UA]6e. pA 
Sejite, bo f eAf lu655 i*uAf A3a]* bo CU3 ai) coii)A]|tle fo : 

" CeA1)3Al Cl03 Al|t fbU]1)6Al AT) CA]C, A3Uf A1)p f]l) A||l 

ceAcc 60 Ai)i) ^\z A]|i b]C i)]|i bA03Al bAO^b, o^ji b^Ajif ai6 
AT) clo3 3^]Tin), Asuf bo b' ^e^bjji caIuJa^ ua]6." <tk) 
cAfCfi) (pleased) 30 b-Ai}n)A]c ai? coTi)A]|tle f.o leo (with them), 
30 b-«lle. 2lcc bubA]|ic aot) i*eAi)-c^c ATt)A]i) — " 30 cfi^ce 
]f tDA]c fe bo cori)A]|tle, ]f 3l]c A3uf |ie]6 ai) 3leuf cofAfijce 
§, Acc c^ Aoo ce]fc An)^r) A3ATD ojiA^b — c|a A3A]b, a 
ca]]t]:eAf ad CI03 -^11* ^V 3-CA]C? S]r) ] ad b]i6|Tn. 
U] b-]ODADD pub A p^b A3Uf A 86ada6. 
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SIXTIETH LESSON. 

NoTB.— The student wbo knows only English should be made aware of 
the several meanings which the preposition ** oV in its varions relations with 
nouns is capable of admitting. Dr. Johnson counts twenty-three. These 
can all be grouped under four heads. " Of*' denotes — 

(1^ Origin, cause, possession. 

i2) Class, rank, partnership. 
3) Q^bas the meaning of among, on, from. 
(4) (^expresses property, quality, attribute. 

(1) Of, in the first sense is translated into Gaelic by the 
genitive, for that case gives the idea of origin, cause, mate- 
rial, possession, &c. 

(2) Of, in the second sense, is rendered by " be," of, (same, 
as the French de), whenever it follows numerals, adjectives, 
of the comparative and of the superlative degrees, partitives, 
nouns denoting iuUness, abundance, and the contrary, as, 

One " of" the whole, ce^ij " be'ij" ]oii)Ui) ; full *• of" wis- 
dom, lai) " b' " e:8^3i)A ; Catherine is the fairest of the daugh- 
ters, n C^]cl^i) ]T beffe "be" oa b-|D3l»)lb; of all, a 
b-fu]l be. 

'Job *f b-|:ail f UAf leAC, " be" v^ 4DeAC f |o|i-beo. 

Jove, and all that are with thee above of the immortal 
gods. 

See the prayer of Hector at the end of the present lesson, p. 376. 

"43e" Tt)t)Aib beAf* at) borbA]t) 
)r bA b-p^5A]i)i) i*e njo 1105AI), 

S] %)ol bub Ai) JleAijA ]T fe^fifi l|oir. 

Old Song. 

2lcc "be" i)A 'CyioiJce u]le A|]i 5AC Iaoc, 
'3**T* ^1^^ 3^ b-Aitti6e c^ Ai) CAC a bUoc. 
But on each hero of the Trojans all; 
And on me especially the contest is calling. 

See exercise, p. 377. 

(3) In the third, of signifies among ; as, C]a A3A|b, which 
of yon (See Part III., thirty-second Lesson, Obs. p. 190); 
and on ; as, bo lAbA]|i x^ " o|ic-f a," he spoke of (on) you ; — 
frcfm; as, a man of t'rance, peAji "6* p" b-'pjiAioc; 
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did it of himself, |t|Oi)e fe fe " uA]6e" yh\xi (from, t. e,, il 
proceeded yrom him as the originator). 

(4) In die fourth acceptation of has no equivalent in 
Gaelic — the mere absence of any preposition su£5.ces — the 
noun remains in the nominative case; as — a man of the 
highest position and fame, ^eA|t a b' A^]tbe c6]ti7, A5Uf clu. 
'Cji] b-tt^lT*® ^ \ei\xc lejf ^||i ^f A]|ibe clu, three times there 
attempted it, men of the highest fame. — See next exercise. 

This last is a very remarkable Irish idiom. In Latin, the ablative case 
answers the purpose ; in Greek, commonly an accasative after the adjective ;. 
but iir Irish 'tis the nominative case. — See Part iv. p. 302, Obs.— »^» idiom 
that ihould be remembered. 

The Exercises of these " Easy Lessons" could not have a more elegant 
nor a more befitting finish than the dialogue (Homer's Iliad, Book 6 — trans- 
lated into Irish heroic metre by Dr. MacUale) between Hector and Andro- 
mache. The tenderness and pathos which breathe through the original are 
infused through every line, nay, through every word, of the simple familiar 
Irish in which it haa been rendered by the great prelate poet. 

VOCABULARY. 



ftblAc, carrion, a mangled carcase 
(from A, not, and bl&6Ac, con- 
tractedly, blAc, a thing having 
bU6, t. e., pith, juice, force, 
energy, inherent vitality). C09- 
AhUc is the common- word for 
carcase, carrion; root, coij, for 
dogs, and AbUc, carrion. Cof)- 
AbUc is applied to a living crea- 
ture so lean that the ribs become 
visible— t. e,, to that which is, 
as it were dead. 
^bUc is derived by others from Ab, 
not, and Iuac, price, but this deriva- 
tion is forced, for, the particle Ab, is 
not a negative. 
^5tiA]Ti), o. I entreat, (from ad, very, 

and s^mw; ; root, s^m, cry. 
t7Ao^Al, danger, peril (from bA6, 
drowning^ death ; 5A0I, kindred, 
connected with). Hence bAo- 
^AlACy means dangerous, peri- 
lous. 
l7Ao^AlcA, which is very like the 
former, means simple, sUly ; as, 
A?5 beAOAb bAo^AlcA 5l|c,-make 
the silly sapient; bAo^AlcA in 
this sense, is derived from bAot, 
vain, and 5A0I, kindred. 



bAfCAA, to peiifib, to put to death ; 
from h'AX^c (root, b&r) causing 
death. 

t^Ainctteu^Ac (t.e., beAQ, a vroman, 
and cfieiste, forsaken, direlict), 
a widow, a relict. 

t>|leAccA, an orphan (t>f want of, 
leAccA, milk). 

t)ubtioi7, sorrow (&o, bad, btiOQ, grief). 

fA]& (or tr a6), a plain, a field ; ves- 
ture, dress, heat, warmth. 

f fo5A, fig-tree ; cttAiyf fo5A, a fig-tree. 

f eA6nA, gen, case of |reA6oA, (jgen, 
.regularly ];eA6Ai)A, and contract- 
edly, peA6T)A), a band, a troop, a 
company of soldiers: — ccado i)a 
reA6nA, a captain of the guard, 
a general, a chieftain ; a &.c)§ 
C|nn peA6nA aq sA^ibA, in the 
house of the captain of the 
guard. — Genesis, iL 3. (f eA6AQ 
from peA6, extent, number of; 
t>AO]i)e, persons,) — a host. 

^AtitA]i), natural life; from iQAiit, 
live (thou), exist, continue, en- 
dure. 

^AfniteADAc, and ii^Ant&oAC, 04^., 
enduring, everlasting, ao 5eA6A 

I l9A|ltAI}AC. 
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6io. a virgin; from 65, young; 
6]^in» a little maid. 

Oj^Df^AC, a simpleton (fern.) ; from 
oT^THf a maiden, and reAc, way- 
ward, wandering; An)M>hHf (a 
fool) is applied to a man; 6]g9- 
• reAc, to a woman. 

S&]T^A\\y six (per80ii8)«Bt®, six, and 



ireAft, man. ^b^ f^ireAti (the 

big six), seven. 
^U]t:, fell — participle ; tujcirt), falling 

(irreg. in its terminations). 
UtitU]n), respect, esteem. 
Caca, support, second; r^At iQO ^aca, 

stand my support. 



EXERCISE CXXIV. 
ADDBESS OF ANDBOMAOHE TO HECTOB. 

«*2l &u]ije 6^DA ^AH^O]|i c^ A]|t q, • 

4)o b^fCA^S |:fe]i)f 5At) iiDi)]6 f ao| bo rrjryAO) 
*'5^T f^^l ^ leAijb, c|8 5tt|t b6]b ]f bAOS^l) 
21 bejc 3AI) co]n)]ftc, c|ife]5ce A]|t aij fA05Al, 
)f 0|ic-fA ^ri)^]Vj c4i Ai) i)ATi)A]b u|le, *b|iAC, 
1r cu-fA Aii)^ii), ]f 1DIAIJ leo f|t>A6 '5-cAC, 

^A 'f leAC CU|C]t1) 'f C]tttA3, TI)A|t f|1), 5AT) n)6, 

Ro^Ti) cufA ]tDceACc, x]vice fjof ^ao] 'ry 5-C|te 
S^A b|6]iD bo 6^A|5 mo bA]i)C|teu5AC, h^]6 rpo b^6, 
2t)A|t b^ 6 Cttf, |:ao] 8ub|i5t) 'juf |:ao| CAOf 
3ai) ACA]]i, njACAiji, bjiACA]|t, le rr)o l6, 
^aoIu5a8 fijo leAC[iO|Tt), ijo, a |io]oc 1]oid foj. 

tuiC id' ACA|jl Tbu][lljeAC fAO] lA|Ti? 2lca]l 3A]t3, 

^T^ f3]t]0f A CACA^ji 'CeAb, ai) C05A6 beA|i3. 
2lcc 3I& 3U]t cu]c fe Ai)i?f At) -^jt i)eAii)-beo, 
M]0|t CA]fbA|i) 2lcii]l eAfbA]8 u|i]tA]Ti) 6o, 
2l||i cAjii) Aife, le^3CA A|]t a bA]t, 

4)' f ^3 AbUc A*f ^jlll) ID* ACA|l ADD ^ Ujl, 

'^ttf ^' VH *V ^ cforDcioU, leATpufD A]ji 3AC CAob, 
Ctt]|i o|3e OjifAb, ^d31D' ^Iu]d' )ob, 
2t)o|ife]fA|i b|tacfiA, CACA 'p b c|3 '3U|' bl^ 
'Co^3eA8 UA]DD 30 l)-tt]le add aod l^; 
4)o f|D lAb 2lca]l iDllceAC le d-a Iadd 
Sllft 1DA3 A |iAbAbA|i' cuiDbAC cfteubA add. 
2l)o TbACA]|i bAD|i|3AD Cjijc' DA 3-co]lce bttb, 
4)0 CU3 fo le]f, a'i* c&]dc6 cjioid' Ife b]tuc, 
2lcc ceADU^g 1^ ^ fAOtjife o'd 3eAbAl ii)6|i. 

2ll3 b|l0DA8 IDOjt^D IDAO|D 80, A3Uf 0|l. 

Bu8 se'&ytit ad c-aid 'd ^\T V]^"^ cuid a c]t|C* 
3"1^ f^3 3AC t>iAD 1 3AD AOD beo 'dda lu|&e. 
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2l||t'|!eA8 bo Tb^TtcAfo, AS^m befft^it 30 b|tAC 
^A|t ACA]|i, iDACA]|i, b|iACA]]t, cefle 5|i^6ac 
2lcc 5IAC 6ArD c|iuA|5e, A5|tA|Tb cu, i?a b] 
^A|t f|OCA|i TD]-4i6, A|5 bo lijAC 'f bo ?i)t)AO| : 
3^]fe i)A fr^5 itjA|t beAT)C|ieu5AC le njo c|ia8 
'3»ir ^ 'w ^ bjleACc 3^1) Aoij CAC ijo ]*5^c 
2lcc Ai)i) fo ^Ai), f At) ^jc A b-|:u]l c|toiu 3eu3 
43e c|iAD fiosA, CAbA]|ic bo i)A Sl^eas', 
Sioce le bAlU, ua]I) Tt)A|c A3ur fllS© 
Le beA3Ai? fA0CA]|i ]0T)X)pi]6 ]xeAc r^ 'CjioiJe, 
1C|i] T)-ttA]|ie b'peuc le|f |r]|i ]f A]|ibe clu, 
4)|f PA ^|ACf cttfijAfAC le luc, 
'3ttT )obTi7U]ij Y 'Cuf^ TD]lceAC a||i a b'-pA^c 
'S 1DAC 2lc[i], 2I3TDOD, ceAD i)A p^AboA 'r rS^l'^ 
'S A bjiACA^^t SQuYple^, feolcA le 3Aec' 4)e^ 
TSJA Af A i)eA|ic fe^i) 'Ti?tt|i)]i)eAC, 3At) f3^^-" 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

The syntax of the adjective has been from time to time pointed out in 
these lessons— its position (see first and thirty- seventh lesson) ; its agreement 
with the noon (see thirty-fifth lesson, p. 286); its idioms (thirty- seventh 
and thirty-eighth) ; its governing effects (twenty-ninth and fifty-eigbth). 

GOVERNING POWER OP THE VERB. 

That an active verb governs the objective or accusative 
case, every learner knows ; as, 

John loves God, ^ji^u^^e^vv Se^i^V ^D^a ; God loves 
John; 3|t^6u|5eAi)ij 4)|A So^Jai). 

In these sentences the nominative case comes after the verb, as well as the 
accusative. The first (or nominative) comes immediately after ; the accusa- 
tive next in .order after the nominative. 

In old Irish writings the nominative case is found sometimes before the 
verb. It is employed in poetry, too, in the same manner. 

4. Prepositions govern the dative — in fact prepositions 
govern no other case ; as, 

2I00 1*0 c5x|ilui3 A CAf a6 le d-a hji^ao] 
2l|i?b|teon)AC CAOtb '3Uf ] 60 \Jm) be 31)A0|. 

Homer, Book vi. 11. 545-6. 

(^HAO] is the dat. case of beAi) ; gen. n)n^,) 
le]r An TO-bujn, witn the cow (nom. bo, gen. bo, dat. bu]n) ; the phrase, 
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bo *D beAT7y is incorrect : le^r '^^n ti)-b6 is also incorrect — it should be, le]f At 
nj-buiD, and the former — &o'i) hjijao]. 

In all other nouns the dative case happens to be the same as the nomina 
live, and therefore requires no special ending or inflection, except in nouns 
of the fifth declension ; as, 

t)o '17 b'peA\ixA]t), to the person (nom. peAftfA, gen. pe^xix^i)t dat.' 

Regarding prepositions, see Part III. (Lessons from 25 to 35,) 

VOCABULARY. 



^cA]tcAc, adj, reproachful, rebuking, 
reviling ; n, a re viler, an abuser ; 
'XtA]Xj rebuke, reproach. 

CAfCA]^, V. slay, slaughter; injin. 
' CAfCAit^c; njATi uaij 5AIJ locr 

A b'lfljllJeAt At) I Alb A CAfSTtAf 

e, as a harmless lamb that licks 
the hand which slays it. 

CeAi70Ar, m. headship, chieftaincy; 
root, ceAH, a head. 

CorAioc, V, to defend, keep of, pre- 
serve, maintain. 

foi}T}o]t), same as f:oqAn)Ap, jeering. 



gibing, mocking. (See Lesson 

53 — Vocabulary.) 
12v6ac, adj. gentle, polite. 
^eAti)A]tt, memory, remembrance. 

Latin, memoria, from Tpe^n the 

mind, aud tpA^tt lives. 
K]^.lAn, m, a palace ; i[i]tt a king ; 

and lAH, a castle. 
55A]6, the chief, the best; trfo|t- 

rsAit, the very best, the real. 
CeAfcAt (from ceAfc, a proof, a tes- 
timony) character, reputation; 

Latin, testimoniam, testis ; Eng. 

test. See TiCsson 52. 



EXERCISE CXXV. 
REPLY OF HECTOR TO ANDROMACHE. 

^0 ^fteA5Ai|i A c§|le : ajati) b6|6 a Ti)eAn)A||t 

<Do con)Aiftle CAOTi), cuii) cAbA]|ic uA]fi) 3AC CAbA||t; 

2lcc b^|&eA8 t;A f]|i 'f njt)^ U6ac' tja Cjiofse 

21 r3e]c n^oclu 'f n)o ceAfCA^f le]]* ai) SAor, 

<t)A b-fA]0|t)ij f|A|t, tDA|t clAbA^iie Af A1) sleo, 

1i|8 i)AC Tt)-bfe]8eA8 cA|coeATT)Ac le njo fp||i]Ob beo 

'Ojjt bo be]C caIidac b' ^ojUn) ii)6 30 Iuac 

21 be^c b-coifeAC, 'njeAfS fl^T^'fS^]'^ ^^ V^^^t 

2l|5 cof^i^c ceAi)OA]f id' acaji t^aji bu& co||i 

2l5ur '^^ ceAiji) r]«?> cofjDC |:5f rryo tlojit, 

2lcc c^]TD fiofAC 'x |:6f, le ]n)i)]8 l^ij, 

50 b-qoc|:A|8 ai) l^ a ti)-be|8]8 aij CACA]|t b^ij, 

21 bup ^f A tt]3-lAi) leA3CA u]le A]|t l^ji 

^S AT? |i^3 Y A 8Aope fit)ce Ai)i)f ao ^jt. 

2lcc 1)] 50]leAt)D Aft)3A|i lace' pA 'Cjiojje, 

Mo, ACA|t, Tt)^CA]t, b|l^CA|t, Al|t 11)0 C]tO]8e, 

4)0 b6]8eAf a' ctt|C]tD A]3 Ia^po cjioii) da D^peas 
'Ni)A *t) u]ii)]|t ib5ti, fAO^ CAfCAjic '3uf fAO] eu3 
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2l'r 50]leAf b' ATi)5A|t: *t)r) ^)X 6ul c|t]8 5AC 5ab 

pAOf Ctt]ij3 ii)i)A e]lc|i]3e bAt)A]tcA *5Uf bfe]i)* 
jPlJeAb A]5 feol fCA]|t b5l^fAC pa CjioiJe 
No CAbA||tc 5 Ai) c-fjittc ti>]Af u]f5e aijo a c^ge, 
'S A]3 e]]xeACc le ^ovvop ACA]feAc, 3AI) c|tuA5: 
pettc bpl bAi)C|iA|5 l)ecco]fi Tt)6||i tja fluAj. 
H>uf6cA]6 Ai) c-A^ini} T170 cu|ii)i)e Aiji) bo c]io|6e, 
2l3Uf be|6]|t l^o be 6ub|tdp 'suf be co|6e 
pa 6 be]c ]ii)]3ce, cofoocAb cu 'f^ cjtii 
'3wf 6a]c-fe bo beu|t|:A8 cAbA]|t A3Uf fs^c 
2lcc |iO]it) 11)6 ^e]fC]i)C i)|6 co c;8ii|i, be|6 rt)ib 
pAO] Ai) b-f5b, )X ^i l]on)y f\v^e Aijijf ai? 3-c|ife. 

Homer, Book vi.» Dublin — Dofiy. 

VOCABULARY. 



CAdbAfty a helmet ; from cAt» a bat« 
tie; and bAtt|i, topi head, dress 
for the head. 

t7U]6eAdAff thanks, le bAijcA btt76- 
eAcx}^\ with hymns of thanks. 



CI05A, a helmet; because it is like a 

CI05, or bell. 
ivttbo^A]6, will raise ; for ;^t^tx)CA]6. 
^S^7^i face ; ciix]f, moist, wet. 



EXERCISE CXXVI. 

CONTINUATION OF THE FARETTELL DISCOURSE BETWEEN 

HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE. 

fi%]X TO Tt^> bo f]r) ati)ac 30 fAti) 

Can) Ai) c-53 bo CAbA^ftc^ a 6a lA|Tt), 

4)0 Jeic le eA3lA ii)d|t ai) leA!)Ab feAjic, 

CftSi A]]i A 5-clo3Ab uAtbApAC, fqllfeAC, 6eA|ic, 

'S At) C]Ab ca^aI 3uai)ac, ]tAb 3AC blA0]3 

2li)oi) Y A i)M A|3 in)lA6 le]r ai) 3A0C. 

4)o ftD|3bA|i At) b|f: S3A0I ])ecco||t ai) lub ceAPi) 

6| Aijt A cAcbA]i ; 't c6f 3 ] 6 i)-a ceADi) 

'3*»r l^^5 ^^ CI03A UtJltAC A^n AI) b-feu|i; 

Rtt5 A]|t A leA1)Ab, 'X C]tOC 6 fUAf f AI) Ae]t, 

N'eif A P03A6 'f biten3A6 le n)]V cyiuc 

21 lA^ii)e, ctt||t le ]n)l>|3|6, fuAf a guc. 

" 'job *f b-f u^l f uAf leAC, be da <DeAt^ f]0]i beo, 

4!)eA]tCA^6e ido leAi)Ab ^f CAb]tA|6e *t* 3-ctt]ii)i]ic 66, 
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^CAbftA^S 65, ffttbAl 30 cfein)ATi)A]l Ai?or ^ c-fl]5e, 

a f|ubAl]TD |:6|i) TtjAji foTijplA A]5 DA 'Cjioijce, 

^lft)Aii)Ail, c^lii)AC, Ui) be DeA|ic y bo luc, 

'S A co]X]V^ A c||ie, co]IIa6 seAiji) a']* clu, 

*3 <^'^r3^1T*'^ D^TpAb |:]lleA6 le cjieAC ttjofi, 

'S le bAi)CA bu]6eACA]f 4i]ibo5A]b fuAf 5AC 5ld|]i 

^S A]5 clu]l)fC b'A Tt)ACA||i: "be^jl A]|1 ACA]|t b:8^|l|l, 

L^ODpAit A c|iO]6e le 5^||ibeAf ^vv a Uiji.'' 

Le]!* x\V bo feACA]b 6] aij leAtjAb 65, 
S]r) A]|i A bjioUc ^, ^5ttf ca3 66 ^65, 

Sjlc 'ijuAf A leACAib, 6 A ftt]l]b beA|^, 

43*A |:e|Cf|i)c 6o-fAD, ca]ii)|l le bof a l^]n>' 

21 b-A3A|6 c^if , Af UbA^n l6] 30 f Airi) : 

"2Qo ce]le ad]*ac, JeAiji) ido CTtO]6e, CAb f^c? 

B-fuil 30 b-^t)C|iAC, le 3eu|t b|i5i) bo b* c|iA6, 

Ko]Tb ceACC 11)0 Ue '3ttf n;* ah), D|*1 0|tTi) bA03Al, 

21 3-cu!DAf Aoo ijeAC, ijf I 11)0 cuji be 'i) c-fA^Aol, 

2ll) C-olc 'f AT) ti)A]C, AT) CO3A '3Uf AD b|03A, 

Njoji fA]tu^3eA6 AD b^f b^ 'D-b^D bo]b |:6f a nioii), 

UjTDe f]D, fll ^ bAfUe *f a|3 ad c-feol 

3AbcA, f i3eA6 le rl]D A3Uf le fpol, 

No 'fDIATD le feAttfA]b, c|ieo|iu3A6 bo cajb bAD 

21 DD uile 0|b|ie lA^tDe *f ]*cuA]iDe, ^ad, 

2lcc be D^ ^l^o^3ce u]le A|n 3ac Iaoc, 

'3ur OT*") 3^ b-Ai|i|6e, cA^ ad cac a 3IAOC/' 

4)0 lAbAIT* a'i* b* V^]r5 A CAcbAJl A]|l A ceADD, 

1^013 f]fe AD c-fl^ge a ):]lleA6 cuid a Iadd 

21 b6A|icA& n^i» 'r -^13 or^^^l^ s^ c]totD, ^Jiug, 

*S A f]lp D^ beojiA bo3A, 'dd^ l^D ffiuc. 
TeACC 6] bA|lle, 3U]l A'f 3^]]i d* idd^, 
5Uca6 jtoiDD b'A bub]iOD juf b' a Cji^WJ, 
2lf3 CA0iDeA6 A ce|le, atdajI 'f a]1]X 30 b'ett3 
M^H Vb^D 60 ceACc, 6 Utb 'f o Iadd !)a d3t*®wS' 

EXERCISB CXXYII. 
VOCABULARY. 

t^eotVA^ tean ; vms^^ (smiffoo), a smile, from ri9i5, the chin, and the 
playCul expreiMon of the mouth; plural nPl5eA6A; rdt (too/), gen. plo. of 
X<ji]\ («oo-f7), eye; cuiDtAti* is formed; nyeArs^b, commingUog, mning; 
looitACy luatrons, bdght ;. cAjr^, a itceam, a flow ; fjAnf for n^nr^ (root, r)6) 
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peace, happinesSt prosperity ; bubAOi blackness, dark&ess (root, t>u5, black). 

C^jn)ocAXif shall be dried; root, c|tt]n), ae{;., dry, cittrn)!^, dry up, cause to 
dry up, and omitting ] before the liquid it, z\i]n)]^—'Jut. pass., z\\}n)bc^ji ; 
c]ttn, silent, gentle ; cfuo-beoti, silent tear; bUAi) {boo-an), lasting; s&rfte, a 
laugh; Ia5, weak, languid; ^a \\e]^, in readiness (as it were, ne]6]tt, from 
7ie]6, ready). 

CuArtf an omen, a presage ; z\iA\uceAtA, omen of a shower, a rainbow.— 
'* The siffn of the covenant made b]p God with Noah, that there shall no more 
be waters of a flood." — Gen. ix. 

SONG — ** ERIN, THE TEAR AND THE SMILE IN THINE EYE."* 

Mr — Tom, Eibhlin a Riiin. 

I- 

oi[ie, ca beojtA A5Uf ftD^jeAS^ bo ful 
2^A|i Ai) b55A-a]f5e carncAji Af iDeAf5A6 oa ty^vl; 
l.ot)]tAC cji] c^]fe beo|i, 

Ca bo 51*1 A DCA T^ bubAI) fl)6|l 

6]]te, v] c|i]tD6cA|i bo c]ui)-beo|i 50 beo; 
6||te, v] bttAi) beiSeAf bo lA3-5^||ie beo: 

^0 jlAb 5AC bAC pA it^iji, 
8ioij Aop-f eAcc l6 cuji 50 lfe||i, 

'S ^15 b&ADAb IDAjl CUAjl 1)A n^^ll** 

B65A f |cc^|t)* 3AC cyi^Sic. 

EXERCISE CXXVIII. 

VOCABULARY. 

*^* The most of the following words have been explained and their 
derivations given in the body of this work. They are here presented to 
enable the young learner to understand the songs without any reference to 
former lessons. 



^1MS» fcc^ perceive, reckon. 
i:)^jX^A^f is broken; root, btt]r {brisk), 
Cix]\, reputation, character; eld, 

fame, report, renown. 
Ceo (Keagfi)t darkness; fM) 6eo, in 

darkness. * 

Ceol, (keoffhl), song, music, gen. 

ceo]l (Xieoghil), of music, plu. 

ceolcA, songs, strains. 
Ctiuic,/. a small harp. 
t>ur5^An» is awakened. 
TeAcz, n., an army, forces, v., to force, 

to bow, to make yield, to bend. 



to sever, to break down; ^eAc^ 

cA, broken down, defeated, 

worsted, 
TeAjux^t ft spindle, a stave, a verse ; 

5A19 treAt^tA)) ceo]l« vrithout a 

stanza of song. 
feAttfA, a verse; this term is in 

common use to express a stanza, 

or verse. 
folUir, manifest, plain; poiHroS^^t 

to make plain, to manifest, to 

reveal. 
5a, an arrow, a ray, a beam, a wave — 
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music, like ligbtt i* wtfltd to 
the ear in rays, as is supposed, 
or rather, in waves. 

^SOolf V. praise ; U)oU6f prusing, »., 
praise; pL tqoIca, praises. 

0]6ce, night, is usually in poetry pro- 
nounced ee, 

U|qi7, a pointed end, a iwosioatory, 
an ending of a line in poetry, 
rhyme, harmony, music 

5a9cu]o, coveted, yearned for. 



S^f a sage, a gentleman, a man of 

letters. 
5cAp, scattered, shed. 
SvLMit rest ; ^ao^ px^Vt >t rest. 
t^lU, a hall; pi., 6aIU|6. 
ZeAri9A\ii\, gen. CeAii^tA, Tara, from 

ceo, warm, sunny; and n^un, a 

fortified place. (See note at foot 

of song.) 
CtUv6, time, special time, ir ^^^'Q 

cn&t, it is seldom a time that. 







THE HASP THAT ONCE THBOUaH TABA S HALLS. 

f oijiy— " Molly a St6ir." 

1- 

2lr) c|iu]C, bo fCAp t.\i] caIIa]6 'p |t|5 

Ma 5Aece ceolcA bjoi)', 
'C^ '|t bAlU]6 'CeATi?|tA 'poif 'i)t) a Ittjbe 

3ai) t^CAiifAb ceojl, 1)0 ii|f;!): 
3t)A|t fub c^ 'p C-AT1), cuA]6 cA]tc, |:ao| ceOy 

'C^ 'clV]l, 'f A Clu fAO] fiiAi); 

2l'f c|tO|6ce, 'f Anctt]5 Ti)olcA ceo, 
t1] Ai|t]5eADi) ^Ab 30 buAi). 

11- 
U] cla|DCA|t cftuic i)A 'CeATbftA c]tetti) 
^ ^eAfS c|m|i)Ditt$A6 bAi), i)0 fA0|, 
6i|i, pUA3|tAi7i7 t be|C ^eACCA, |:A0p, 
pttAjTi) bpifce ceub 'fA ihO|6ce ! 

2t)A|t fUb bo 'p C-fAO|]tfACC» 'f ApATt; c(ta 

21 buf*5CAft ] 50 beo, 
2lcc 'ouA^it A b}t|ixA|i c|io|6e '3 a c|t^A6, 
2l|5 fOjlfugAb 1 bejc beo.^ 

CeAiQ^Itt, the Irish name of Tara, Latinized TemorOf is derived : — 
(1) According to the Four Masters, from ZeA, the name of the first queen 
who dwelt on that royal hiU; and Tpdit, an old Irish word signifying rampart, 
fortified place, palace, protected mound, hill-^ound in its Latin derivative 
murtu, a wall: (2) From ceA^, a house, and rt)<iti; (3) from zoa^, a house*, 
and Tnon, large. 

None of those derivation is satisfaetory. The last (ceA^-tbott) cannot be 
received, for it is no way spedaL The suffix nfofi, being the part of the com- 
pound that stamps the ** residence of the Irish Kings,'' with- special signifi- 
eancy, shoul<| be pronounced openly and in full, as in the compounds Ct\t^]^- 
ii>6ti, Tramore; ^bAD-rpott, Awmmore; now in the word (CeArbA|tt)-f9Aitt, 
the second syllable is pronounced curtly, and without the accent. Again 
fQoft as an adjective following in gramatioal order the noun ceAo» nau* gender.. 
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fthoold not be upinted ; but in ceAibAm« H is atpinted. Summing up, 
then, these reasons, the weight of probability lies against supposing that the 
adjective iQoft, great, enters into the composition of the word. 

9)un and ttfofi are the only terms about which there is question amongst 
thff ancients or moderns. The nature of the place of which CeAib^nt is the 
name, and its history favor the conclusion that ny<in is the second part of 
the compound term. 

But is it the term ceA^, a house ; or is it CeA, the name of the Milesian 
queen, which is the first part of the word ? It is very likely neither of them 
forms a component part of CeAiQAtY^. (2) CeA^-mutt, a house-stronghold, or 
house enclosure, does not sound well ; besides CeAii^ift was the name, not of 
the house or palace alone, but of the entire hill. 

(1) CeA, then, must be the prefii of fi>uft ? And this opinion is strengthened 
by the authority of the ** Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland"— > " It is from 
her it was called, t e., from CeA, daughter of Lughaidh and wife of Eremhon, 
who requested of her husband a choice hill, as her dower, in whatever place 
she should select it, that she might be interred therein, and that her mound 
and her grave-stone should be thereon raised, and where every prince evei* 

to be born of her should dwell The hill she selected was Druim- 

Caein, i,e, CeAti)A]n" (vol. I., p. 31, second edition). CeA, is not the prefix. 

" This derivation is however/' says Dr. O'Donovan, " legendary, for CeA- 
Ti)A|tt was very common in Ireland as a woman's name; and it was applied 
to more hills than CeAft)A|tt in Meath; as, Teamhair Lnachra, in Kerry, and 
Teamhair Bhrogha-Niadh, in Leinster. In Comae's Glossary, it is stated 
that the Teamhair of a house means a grianan, t.«., a bower, balcony ; and 
that CeAii)A|n of the country means a hill commcmding a pleasant prospect." — 
Note, p. 31. 

(4) From this, then, it is plain that CeATbAjn means a sunny moundf or a 
sunshiny (ceo) enclosure (njutt), a fortified palace having a pleasant prospect. 
This being, according to Cormac king and archbishop, and the most learned 
Irishman of the tenth century, the meaning of the name reAtijA^n; 'its deriva- 
tion is plainly from ceo, warm, sunsMny, and fputi, a fortified enclomre^mound, 
or hiUp 

EXERCISE CXXIX. 
VOCABULABY. 



t)tteu5, n., a lie ; v, to cajole. 

cnfc, country. 

t)u6cAr, gen. &utcA|r» native country. 

eu5A6, perishing. « 

KlAtt, slanting 

Luce ciuinrce, listeners* . 

SOAftAc, -mofrpw. 



R6i7, a secret, love, fond one. 
Sewt), to sing. 

5u]ni6 ijnr-g)f 9 lover, a wooer. 
UAiii), grave. 

^WPio (from ttin^e, about, around), 
turn round, move frouj. 



eHE I^^AR FROM THE LAND, 

jPOtJD — ** l^OfCAll Al) bOjlAf." 
V 



)X V^'^ 1 o'd 3-cnic, b-|:u|l A b-05-Upc 'W A li»|66 
*S 3^1) A|]tb A]Tt A f"1T*lSl'^ *5 -^ bfieus*^. 

2I0C uimpijeAW 50 pttA|i 6 fu]l]b 5AC tAO], 
Ojji c^ A cjio]6e \p p-A. ce|le '5 a ^"5^^» 
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•TT- 
Btt& i^b A&|t0i|i) bttrcA]f A cffi* ^^]t) bo fte|t>D> 

RlW 5 AC ^eA]tfA b' A]t ^]l leif bo ttjeAn^A^Ab. 
O 'r ^^3 )rt)r)]6e locc clu]i)fte a ceolcA biijijj 

81 c|to^66 be|C 'sa b|i]feA6 5Ai)'eAbA^6. 

•" Til- ■ ■ • 
<Do Ti)A^|t f e b* A t»ui) ; A3ttf b*eu5 f e b'A cjiic : 

So Ai> ii)eub b] 'jA ceAP5A]l A]]t caIati)! 
N| luAc 'jAbpAf cfioti)*gul A c^iie Aoi) j-sic, 

'S V] b&i6 *b-pAb 5AP A c6ile ai) uAim f aUatp. 

p. 

Oj b^AT) UAITI) 6| 'f A1> i6l]C b-pU]l 1)A JAeC* 3tl^|T)e ^]A|l, 

'NttAlJt 5eAlleA1)1) fjAb TD^|tAC 5l5|lACt 
fe^lb T0]IX]\X'^^6 A||l A rUAP TDA]t fID|5eA8 AI) lAjl 



CA0]5eAq (fh)m caot&, to lament)^ a 
pelican, a barBiple; cAO]6eAo 
Aotj^Cf a lonely pelican — a 
term commonly applied to one 
who has no friends and is qnite 
alone. 

CUo]6cAtt> are snbdned, broken. 

Xyi!s]n)t kindred. 



BXERCISE CXXX. 

VOCABULARY. 

VeAxhAf henceforth. 

lAfAb (from Uff to light up), to 

bloom. 
^XJeAtAtf to perish. 
OfHA, a sigh.. 

Seot), a jewel, a precious thing. 
re|l5eAn» v.t to cast, to fling. 



'tI9 THS LA^ R08B OF SUMMi^R. 

m 

,foiw — "CoiUce-felt^ltijA." 

1- 
C4i ]t5r b^i3]0^AC AV c-f ATi?]tAi8 le]f f6ii> A]it aij j-cfiAob, 

<D' f -^f A cuaUacc i)a f5e]Tt?e, be|c eu3CA A||t 3AC cAob'; 
5^1^ AOi) jiof Aii)^|i) 3AolTi)A|t, 3AI) bUc, l6 *b.|:uil b^irt), 

Le Uf a8, 1)0 ofOA CAbA]]ic A^p *A]f b6 50 f^fri). 

11- 
til f ^3KA^ l^AC f 6ii> cu, l6 TDeA6A8 A^jt ai) 36113, 

3^1) bo ce]l3eAi) a cobUS, TDeAf3 bo 3aoIca 30 b-^^S : 
'Tl i^]t A tn-bfei6i|t feAfbA 5AC lix A^f 3AC o^bce, 

Lejf i;a |i6fA|b 3At) bUc A'f 3A1) bAlA6 'bo lu|6e. 
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in* 

'S i)ttA]|t feAluiJeAf 6 PA f eofb]b A17 f5ft|tt) aY at> bl^c ; 
'NuA^H A clA0|6cA|i i>A c]to]6ce, fCAp faAfiCAf aY r^ui>t 

C|A be|6A6tl?A|tCA0^6eA1!) A01>|lAC,fA C-fAOJAlfO le]f fft|1). 

EXERCISE CXXXI. 
VOCABULARY. 



Co]5TnSeAc, foreign. 

1EleA6,afea8t; ^en. trle|«e ; havti tyA. 
lp\e]te, at the feast; lorppujof 
turn, change, around it; bnnn 
means bottom, foot. 



Co]i)5foU, eonneetion, acquaintance. 

1A ATt\ f 1^^ the day declining. 

5iubU^ (fhoolaeh, 9, followed by ) 
sonnda like «A), a traveller, a 
walker ; from riubAl, to walk. 



A8 fiiiow OUR ^sa?* 

f6itty^^tt Mi\jtf b' ft,'s flje 'mo 6|Afy 

!• 

2ll5 T^^"> ^'^1* 1<>^S -^1515 ^3^1^ S^oc ceAt)D, 

le' tiA|b A feolcA l]otjic^^ 
<Do q6feA6 ai) b|i4C A fceAC 6'i) 5-c|iado 

Cui!) Ai) cuA|D, Vp^5 fi, f^ijce. 
SQAfi fub ^f tijaU A(t f|ttbAl Y ai? 0-14156 

6 ATiAf 3|t^8AC A|t s-c^iifibe, 
2li|t A thiOTD|Mi|5eAi)u cIaoijca un^r Ap 5-C]iO|6e, 
^A|t AT) l<>D3-b|tAc rS^^l^ce ADD A]tti>e. 

II- 
2ll5 Tt)eAb|iu§A6 ad atd', cuA^b CA]tc TDAft ced 

tSjeATD-bingrbAtt, 'buDD DA rl^]6e; 
B]6eADD bjtdD aY S^lTtbeocAf t^o|v-beo, 

*3 A TDeAf5A6 Up A|i 5-cleibe; 
*S 'Dtt^^TI^ 6ttftt]5eADD ceolcA pt^c Y ^V b-ple^S, 

3^6 C<^]l]6eACC 83 aY CltOfbATDAll — 

Va|i f ad 'DDAti D-b|At3, b^SeADD CttAC A^jt le]t 

'iDul CA|IC, Y *S ^ ^'^ S^' tAO|6ATDA]l. 

Ill- 

21 b-clitqb Cd^3tt|3eACA, ad C]ta, 

430 c]6tDttib fDOfe Y sWddca; 
'S 3AC Dl^ V^ ^l^c, Acc eAfbA 3|ia6 

'S AD co]D3loU cAOiD bo fADCtt]S; 
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43^ TD-bei6A6 fob ^3^1^ le i>a|i rt?-b]C 
2li)i> AOfO-feAc^ c^ijtbe 'f saoIca. 

2t)Atl f|ubUc j-O^jt, A13 ATpAjlC f|A|l, 

5o toaU a]3 ceACc i?a b-o^6ce, 
2l|3 b|teACDu3A6 ai|i At) Va A]|t |:|A|t 

Kofrt) eulujA^ uAbe coi6ce: 
2t)A|i fub, b* 6|f ce|l3eAU t^A]t a|i tj-bf^Ajtc, 

O b|iuACA]b 3A|i|i DA b-UA]ri)e, 
C]5 ldc]tAi) 3eAl DA b-d|3e |*eA|ic* 

'Cjie i^eulcA AO]fe A*f cut^a. 

EXERCISE CXXXII. 
VOCABULARY. 



i^lTsne, mind, temper, spirit, Rffection* 

\)S\X'h^]bt a detth-judgment. 

bAo^Al, danger. 

bTiorou^Ad, inciting. 

CA]c-Tie]Tij (from c;iv]c, of, battle; 
n«|nj» power), triumpH, glory 
after battle, pride of soul, jubila- 
tion. 



S]iJT^Ap,t sires, ancesiors, prugenftors, 

from xe AD f adj. f 
CtiuA|ll|S, v., to pollute, disgrace, 

shame. 
CniUrAu, torch, a lamp^ a lantern, a 

flambeau, diminutive of c|t]llvf6 

a torch, a lamp. 
Cnflir, bushy locks, ringlets (Eng. 

trellis). 



OH ! BLAME NOT THE BARD. 

1=000— "CA]cifo C]n]Ai." 

T- 
N^ C63 Ajfi AD b.|:]le, w)^ euluigeADD ^Vp 3-cluAi), 
'N A TD-b]6eA!)!) fO3-clAO0 a|3 po^ajb ^ao| ^|ib-cuA6 50 
boAD, 

C^ A Tt)]rDeAC 3AD CttAOCAft, > l^ b-UA]f), 1)1 f^ ]r lu3A 

a 6§ADpA6 3AC 3A]r3e, a bem c^iti) A3Uf clu: 
21d ceub, c^ 'DO|r f|Dce A]|t ad 3-ceoUc]iu]c 30 |:aod, 
43o feol|:A6 a 3.cno|8e D^tbAb ad b^r-5^c 30 ccaddj 
'S AD ceAD3A, DAC rile ADD Acc n))l'f^nt da 3-cIaod, 
Bub ctt]lceAc I A|3 b|iorbu3A& 3fi^6A qjie da b-^fAD— 
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Tl- 

'S Ai) CfU)]6e C|td6A b|t||Te, d^|( b' ^6|b]|t a clA0]6eA6 
CA]Cpi8 feA3CAO|i) A fiO|i-fl|()6c befc ^AluiJce 6*i) c-f aoJaI, 
0||t ]f b^f-b|ie|C A cofA]i;c, *f i)] b-fu]l a cutdapp 5ai> 

bA03Al. 
C^ A cUp 5AIJ AOI7 CeAWAf, TDtt|l l)-bfeAt)1fA]6 f]Ab f eAll, 

'S Ti)U|i b-cfiuAiUiSfb A f|i)feA|i A]5 ]0mpdjA8 le 3^11; 
'S Aij c|t|llfeAt), c^ A13 lAf a6, fljje cfe]iu6 5AC Ia, 
Nac fSiobcAji 6*1) s-capi) 6, Aip A b-pi|l 6]fie b'A c|tA6A6. 

Ill- 
Na C65 Aijt At) b-p|le A be]c a]3 f^O]t*b6Ai)A6 |iAi)i), 
^S Ai> c-olc, t>Ac t) bXt) te|3eAf , bo 6]b|ieA6 le 3|ieA0i) : 
B|6eA6 A136 Acc leuf bSccuff, ]f lAfpAfS 50 beo 
21 fiof^A cjte bfiAC cuTi)A idaji ad jniAi) c|ie fl^ii) ceo : 
<D6Ai)pA]6 io6bA]|ic bo 6i|i]i)0 be ija bfeufA^b, a b|6eAi)i> 
4)'a feolAS A||i TDeA|tbAll le f^i)A6 a cIaoi), 
'S le bUoiS i)A 5-c|iAob sUf, a c^ flS^© ^]1* ^ ceAijij 
2t)A|i Ai> 3T*^tt5, A|3 ]n)]|ic bpjAlcA|f, |:a16cai6, ffe a Iai)i> 

2lcc 316 jujt eula]3 bo Tt?d}t-cS|rt}, rtjA|i A]rl|D5 da b-0|6ce 

B^l6|8 b'A]t)n) b'A Iiia6 a]3 ai) b-p]le a co]6ce 

2li) c|i^ ^f n)6 fUA|tcAf Ai|i A A|3i)e le feui), 

B^|6]& A|3 xe]r)V]n) 30 b-:3i|ib-b]i)i) bo leAccjion) 'f bo leui): 

Clu]i)p|6 Ap co]3|i]3eAC bo 5&|iCA^c}to|6e p]0]t, 

RACf:A]6 &A3CAO|17 bo cU]|tf|Je CA|t TDUffl A*f CA]t C]fl, 

'S bo c]3eA|ti)A|6, A]3 ceAi)i)A6 da j-lAbtiA^be bo b' clA0|6y 
Sllpl6 beo^tA t)<^ c|tuA|3e Ife ceADD b|i]fce C|io|8e. 

EXERCISE CXXXIII. 
VOCABULARY. 



Unx^t dear, fond, beloved. 

Cnufc, Welsh erioddf Lat Cr^tta, 
already defined, a hump, a small 
harp ; Cl^ftr ac, a harp. — " The 
CTvufc was a six-stringed instru- 
ment, used of old in Scotland and 
Ireland." 

•'Thecttu|c and the cUfifeAc 
differed only in this, that the 



strings of the former were cat- 
gut,, those tff the latter were 
brass wire.'^ 

Cuin5t & fetter, a bond, n chain; 
ruAn-cuii75,the cold diain. 

CaibttAc, fetters. 

t>6Al5, V, to frame, to tohion, to 
twine. 

triAoi^, a wreath. 
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Cot5Ac, knowing, acquainted with; 
rooty eol; knowledge; eoUf, the 
same; veJ^m-eol^ACf not ac- 
quainted with. 

5A]r5eAc, a hero, a champion. 

t\X]i}t}e, mirth, melody, j glee, the 
chorus, burden of a song. 



5uA7ftcAf, pleasanty. 

5uAttc-tA0|y a man of sprightliness 

and sport. 
5u5A]^]l, jollity, from fwSAc, jolly, 

merry ; root, fuj, sap. 
5unijOAc, adj. joyous, merry, jocund, 

glad) mitthfol; from runo& or 



0]ceo5./., a blast, a gust, a breeae. rutjtjc, mirth, joy, as expressed 

S\xAj\ic, sweet, pleasant. | in music and melody. 

DEAB HABP OP MY COUNTRY. 

'Cbnwi.c Ai)f-o^ 71)0 c|fie, A01J bo |tc<xbAf b] fince, 

6j fUAit-cu]t)3 1)^ cofb<v o|ic f^irsce 30 ze^ryi); 
4)0 co]5 iu6 Af 5e|beAl, b' 6ff bo cu|b|teAC be]C |*5A0flce, 

2l||t bo ceubAjb f5C]C jAece, A'f folu|f fA0|i-|iAi)i5.' 
6j fttA]Ti) fupbAC ^eACA bo b* Ae|iAf5e 'f bu6 b]i)i)e, 

21 15 buf Acc bo ceubA, *b] j-itAiTrbAii, cunj ceojl ; 
2lcc bjSjf CO peAiij-eolsAC a||i fuA|icAf 'f A]|i laitj^e 

30 Ti?-b|i|feAi)i7 Ap b]t5i> r^i] bo f^5A|3]l 30 pojll. 

11- 
Sl^i) -^S^^r beAOPACc le bo b|i)th3Aec]b, 'c|tu]c cfiojm, 

So Ai) blA0|5 b6|3^pijAC b^ijcA, bo b6AO|:An7' a 6eAlb, 
C^jb, If cobAfl fAO] f5^|l looi)]tAi3 3^i]tce A^jt bo fuAi) 
c]ton), 
30 b-tr^gA|b n)eu|tA i)]Of ixuaiija A^jt bo ceubA|b c|ui>', 
feAlb. 
20^ b] c|toi6e 3Air315 cpeapTijAiit, q|i-3fi^&A]5, d5 fUAjic- 

fAOl, 

*3'a 5-co|t|iu3u8, A|3 ejfbeACc 16 fefijij^iD A|t i>-b^i)i), 
W] |tA|b Ai5i5Arn-fA Acc OTceo5 i^Ari)-b|t|3rnA|t ija Iuacsaojc*, 
2l3iif ttAjc-fe bo CAjOjC ai) puA]Ti7 b|i)!) Arb^ft?. 

(Original.) 
I. 

Dear Harp of my country ! in darkness I found thee, 

The cold chain of silence had hnng o'er thee long. 
When proudly, my own Island Harp 1 I unbound thee, 

And gave all thy cords to light, freedom, and song ! 
The warm lay of kyve and the light note of gladness 

Have wal^n'd thy fondest, thy liveliest thdU ; 
But, so oft hast thou echoed th3 deep sigh of sadness, 

That ev'n in thy mirth it will steal from thee still. 
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II. 

Dear Harp of my country ! farewell to tliy numben, 

This gweet wreath of song is the last we shall twine ; 
Go, sleep with the stmshine of fame on thy slumbers, 

Till touched by some hand less unworthy than mine. 
If the pulse of the patriot, soldier, or lover, 

Have throbb'd at our lay, 'tis thy glory alone ; 
I was but as the wind, passing heedlessly over, 

And all the wild sweetness I wak'd was thy own. 

EXERCISE CXXXIV. 
VOCABULARY. 



SAiijAilc, resemblance ; from xAtifAjl, 

like, resembling. 
5AlcA|ttc (from fSxl, heel), treading, 
trampling. 
Mount Sion is called by the people Sli^b 5iai7» (pr, Skee^wn) ; 
voc. case, *' holy Sion," a 'HAon) S]A]1), {Sheeawin), 



Cufcu^6, requital. 
t)eottA]6, an exile, from beott, a tear. 
5tteA&, to beat, to lash severely to 
torment. 



THE PABAIiIiEL; or, "yes, sad one of SION." 

Sit) COf*ATi)lACC. 

foijo— "2l]ti Ai) n)-bA]le TO c5v aij Cdlp|ooD." 
b' tes^\i\i l]on) 'i)A Q]\\e, 

^A bei]t f ATi)A|lc b|i6iM 'suf fio|i-cft]ce ctefbe 

2100 COTi?A|tCA C]t)Z^ A]tl'bA|n) AJUf JAOl, 

jf beAjibcA 3U|t uA^r-fe, a c|mA5-6eo|iAtb flefbe, 

MAOri) S]AIT), bo CAlt)]C fljOCC 6]|ieAi)p 'juf fjol. 

li- 
st) Alt cu, c^ A]t tiijeACc Y^O] 3eu]t-ceApAf b]i|fxe, 

"5^T cufce 6 i>-A ceAi)!), c^ ai) c|i6|i)-fleAf5 *i)i) a lu]6e 
'C^ A bAjlce 'f A i*it^|be njAtl ^AfAC b^p r3ltl0|XA, 
'Sa 5-ceA|ic-U|t Ai) Ue f6|i), c-^ a 3|tiAr) d ^if bul 
|:ao|.* 

111-. 
St)A]i bo cIai), c^ei A beonA|8e lAjt b6cA]f fiUeAb, 

F^S^ll bAii* V'^^ ^'^ iD-bA|le A be]C A!)i), bub 6 'idiao, 
St)<v]t bo fl]0cc, c^ A fliocc-fAij, l^ti bttb-b|i6t, o-* r]lle, 

21 TDeoTt)T*Ab lAece lAi)|tAcca bAfCce a 5-c]*i). 

■ 

* " Her sun is gone down while it is yet day." — Jerom,, xv. 9. 
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'S bu4.l A bA|fceA8 "beAD f^3ce,*** njAtt cufA 'o aid A]tfA, 
X> A b-»A]fle *^!) A fsUbA^S '5ttf A c|tetti)-f]|i jap 
bttA|6, 

'S DA ceolcA If b|DDe bo C]5 6 d-a cU|if ajJ, 

Se ]!• fAtDAfl ba|b Ofi>A]5eAl da SAO^re A]tt uA]ib*^ 

2lcc fttA||i cu bo cd|CttjA6, bt 'd m^T^AC a foilfU5A6 
4)0 c|5 *D-§if -^i? bubcAip, b'A f Ab ) ad 0|6ce, 

'S AD T*15-flAc bo 5TieAb cu, ^uaS ad DAtbAb a fojlf uJaS 
2t)A|t 5]olcAC, cA b|i]fce of bo dOTbA]|i jad aod b}t]3. 

«!• 
6|]t AD cuAc feAf%b bfe||ifeA6 ad 6i|i-CACA]|it l^Dce, 
6] '5A cirfi le D-A be«l f6|D 't ^^ <^^!T*> ceA|tc ad 
cpioc, 
*S cu||i s^iitbeAf Ajp DA bAa|De, pAO^ d-a seujiceADAf 
riDce, 
21d uA]l 6 DA caUa]6* 'f 6 D-A IttjDSir AD rSM^^' 

.^ «]?• 

i>-UA||t bo cujc tdaIacc Dftltbe* b] a b-CAifje, 50 boUc 
2l]|t A. ceADAjb Y A]ti A ceADK^lT*c lucc-cjteAcrA, 30 
cjiorD, 
'S JAO^ l^lT^rSl^rj F^ ^^1T*^ 'r -^13 <^vutx>6^ PAO] f aIac,! 

61 bADPlSOAD DA ItfSACC *5 A t^CAfjlC 30 lorD.§ 



THE PARALLEL ; Or, " YES, SAD ONE OP SIGN, 

lOriffhudJ] 

L 

Yes, sad one of Sion — if closely resembling. 
In shame and in sorrow, thy withered-up heart; 

If drinking deep, deep, of the same '* cap of trembling'' 
Could make us thy duldrcn^-our parent thou ait. 

* " Thou Shalt no more be termed lorsaken."^~/«atM, hdi. 4. 

t " How hath the oppressor ceased, the golden city ceased."-— iilem., nv. 4. 

X " Thy pomp is brought down to the grave." — Idem,^ xv. 11. 

§ ** Thou shalt no more be called the Lady of Kingdoms." — Idem,t 47, v. 
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II. 

Like thee doth onr nation lie conquer'd and broken, 
And fatt'n from her head is the once royal crown ; 

1(1 her streets, in her halls, Desolation hath spoken. 
And, ** while it is day yet, her snn hath gone down !" 

III. 

Like thine doth her exile, ^mid dreams of returning, 
Die far from the home it were life to behold — 

Like thine do her sons, in the day of their mourning, 
Remember the bright things that blessed them of old. 

Ah ! well may we call her, like thee, " The Forsaken," 
Her boldest are vanquished, her proudest are slaves ; 

And the harps of her minstrels, when gayest they waken, 
Have breathings as sad as the wind over graves. 

V, 

Yet hadat thou thy Teageance*-^yet came there the morrow, 
That shines out at last on the longest dark night, 
. When the sceptre that smote thee vnth slavery and sorrow 
Was shivei'd at once, like a reed in thy sight ! 

VL 

When that cup, which for others the proud Golden City 
Had brimm'd full of bitterness, drench'd her own lips, 
And the world she had trampled ount^eard without pity 
The howl in her halls, and the cry from her ships ! 

VIL 

When the curse* Heaven keeps for the haughty came over 

Her merchants rapacious, her rulers unjust. 
And — a ruih, at last, for the earth-worm to cover—: 
The Lady of Kingdoms'' lay low in the dust ! 



a 



THE CELTIC TONGUE. 

[These linei, taken from a beautiful piece which appeared in The Vation of the Itt of 
NoTember, 1862, are very soul-inspiring, fttll of historic truth, and of power. The writor 
is unknown to the author of tliis volume]. 

I. 

Ay, build ye up the Celtic tongue above O'Curry's grave ; 

Speed the good work, ye patriot souls who long your land to save. 

Who long to light the flame again on Freedom's altar dead. 

Who long to cdl the glories back from hapless Erin fled, 

Who long to gem her sadden'd brow with queenly wreath again. 

And raise a warrior peojde up, a Nation in her train. 

Speed then the work; be scorn our lot, our ancient pride is flown, 

If midst the nations on the earth we stand in shame alone. 
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Throughout the lovely land of vines, where dwells the lively Gaul, 

They speak the tongue of Charlemagne in cot, and bower, and hall. 

Where Spain extends her sun-loved realms, from prince to muleteer, 

The language of the mighty Cid still strikes the listening ear. 

Their olden tongue still speak the tribes the Danube's banks along ; 

The German loves the rushing speech that swells in Schiller's song ; 

By Tiber's stream are uttered yet, as in the golden days. 

The music-tones of Dante's lyre, of Petrarch's loving lays. 

And we, who own that tongue of tongues that saints and sages spoke, 

Have bowed our very minds beneath the Saxon's galling yoke, 

And clothe the thoughts that make our hearts vrith Celtic ardour glow 

In words that chill the lips they touch, like flakes of winter snow. 

The Saxon tongue ! Why, we should hate this speech we love so well I 

The Saxon tongue of Saxon guile its fraudful accents telL 

Oft to our trusting Irish ears it syllabled foul lies — 

Methinks such tongue the Serpent spoke to Eve in Paradise. 

Ah ! cease that alien speech — ^too long its hollow sounds have rung, 
And pour ye forth from Celtic lips the rushing Celtic Tongue. 

n. 

The Celtic Tongue ! the Celtic Tongue I why should its voice be still, 

When all its magic tones with old and golden glories thrill — 

When, like an aged bard, it sings departed warriors' might — 

When it was heard in kingly hsSls where throng'd the brave and bright — 

When offc its glowing tales of war made dauntless hearts beat high — 

When offc its tales of hapless love drew tears from beauty's eye ? 

Grand tongue of heroes ! hw its tones upon the gale uprose. 

When great Cuchullin's Red Branch Knights rushed down upon their foes; 

And.how its accents fired the brave to struggle for their rights. 

When from thy lips they burst in flames, Con of the Hundred Fights ! 

Or wh^n the breeze its war-cries bore across that gory plain, 

Where royal Brian cheered his hosts to battle with the Dane. 

Oh, who may fire our sluggish hearts like them to dare and do ? 

When shaU we see thy like again, O hero^onl'd Boru ? 

Sweet tongue of bards ! how swelled its tones in lofty flights of song, 
When white-robed minstrels deffcly swept the sounding chords along ! 
When Oisin touch'd the trembling strings to hymn the Fenian name. 
When thrill'd thy lyre, fond Fionbell, with gallant Osgar's fame. 
Alike 'twould tell of ladye-love and chief of princely Ime — 
Fair Aileen now the poets sung, and now the Geraldine. 
'Twas music's self — ^that barded tongue, tiQ iron days began. 
Then swell'd its swan-like strains, and died with thee, O'Carolan ! 

In dulcet tones the wide world o'er though gifted bards have sung, 
Yet sweeter sounds thy minstrelsy, soul-soothing Celtic Tongue. 

HI. 

The Celtic Tongue ! the Celtic Tongue ! no more in bower and hall 
Where Rank holds sway or Beauty reigns, its liquid accents fall. 
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Far from the courts of Pride and Power, within the lowly cot 
It finds a home — ^that outlawed tongue—the poor despise it not. 
But still upon the mountain heath, or in the mooidit vale, 
In that sweet speech the shepherd sings, the loyer hreathes his tale. 
And offc times in the rustic church the Soggarth knows its might 
To lead the wretch from shades of vice to virtue's path ollig^t. 
Oh, on the sinner's hardened heart it falls as dew from Heaven, 
The softened soul dissolves in tears— he weeps, and is foigiven. 

Thus luiks amid the simple poor, forgotten and unknown, 

That ancient tongue, thai royal tongue, so prized in ages flown, 

Which came to make our isle its home from lands 'neath orient skies, 

Which saw the wondrous pillar-shrines in graceful grandeur rise — 

Which echoed in its days of pride within Emania's walls. 

Through high Kincora's princely courts, through Tara's regal halls. 

Which sweUed in holy song to Heaven upon the morning air — 

When fit)m the Sacred Groves went up the Druid's voice of prayer. 

And oft, in brighter Christian dafys, it rose in holier strain 

From Glendalough's calm Eden shades, from Innisfallen's fane. 

It breathed in vesper orison, when evening's shadows fell, 

From city shrines, from abbey piles, ^m hermit's lonely cell. 

It sped in winged accents forth, from dawn to day's last smile, 

Frcon lips of sages, saints, and kings, throughout our saered Isle. 

Ere Grecian fame, ere Latin name, from infant state had sprung, 

In manhood's strength that language stood, the mighty Celtic Tongub I 

IV. 

The Celtic Tongue ! — ^then must it die ? Sa^shall our language go ? 
No I by Ulfadha's kingly soul ! by sainted Licence, no ! 
No ! by the shades of saints and chiefs, of holy name imd high, 
Whose deeds, as they have lived vrith it, must die when it shall die — 
No ! by the memories df the Past that round our ruin twine — > 
No ! by our evening hope of suns in coming days to shine. 
It shall not go—it must not die — the language of our sires ; 
While Erin's glory glads our souls or freedom's name inspires, 
That lingering ray. from stars gone down-^oh, let its light remain ! 
That last bright link vrith splendours flown— oh, snap it not in twain ! 



THE ENP. 
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